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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 



I HAD both the honour and pleasure of dedicating this 
work to His Grace the late Duke of Beaufort, who bore 
the undisputed title of being the most popular sportsman 
living. It was, therefore, with no little gratification that 
I received from His Grace the flattering assurance that — 
" While a thorough sportsman was to be found, ' The Old 
English Gentleman * would find a hearty welcome/' The 
Ups are silent now which so kindly spoke of this my first 
literary effort; but they were words never to be forgotten 
by one between hope and dread of the levelled and bristling 
shafts of criticism* Years have passed since then, and if 
the merits of anything may be measured by its success^ 
the third edition offers, perhaps, the best proof of ^^The 
Old English Gentieman *' still possessing many friends 



ORIGINAL PREFACE. 



The writer of the following i)ages would be acting unfairly, no less to his 
readers than to himself, if he were to neglect saying a few "words as to his 
design and object in writing them. Though very far from being indifferent 
to the criticism which may await this first production of his almost untried 
pen, and still farther from hoping to escape those just censures to which his 
want of practice may have rendered him liable, he would fain avoid the 
charge of having failed to accomplish what he has, in fact, not attempted. 
In writing these scenes of " The Fields and the Woods," his object has been, 
not to construct an elaborate plot, making it subservient to tne formal de- 
velopment of a series of characters ; not, in a word, to write a mere fiction ; 
but only so to throw together and arrange some of the most attractive scenes 
of Country Life in England — ^and especially those connected with Field 
Sports — as to strengthen and disseminate that love for them which amounts 
to a passion in his own breast, and which, when it ceases to warm those of 
his fellow-couQtrymen, will take from them one of the proudest and happiest 
features of their character. There is nothing in continental life that may 
for a moment compar^ either in solid worth, or in social and political value, 
with ^*The Old English Gentleman" of the past and (the writer of these 
pages must venture to insist^ the present times of rural life in England : for 
there cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that the class is extinct, 
or that it is even greatly reduced or deteriorated. It is not a few railroads 
or steam-boats more or less, that can blot out that inherent feature in our 
national character, which has ever distinguished us favourably firom the rest 
of the civilised world. Next to the love of country, the love of the country 
is that passion, or sympathy, or tendency — call it what we will — ^which leads 
to the highest and' purest results, and the absence or abrogation of which 
opens a way to the lowest and the basest : and in no country does this love 
prevail to any thing like the extent and degree that it does in England ; nor 
did it ever prevail there in more strength and purity than in our own day. 

It is partly to give vent to the overflowings of this feeling in himself, 
partly to communicate it to others, that the writer of these pages has en- 
deavoured to depict the scenes amid which alone it can be bom ; though 
happily it may be cherished and kept intact, even in the artificial scenes of 
the most high-viced city. 

On the omer hand, as it is chiefly for the meridian of the latter that he has 
written, the author of " The Old English Gentleman " has thought proper 
to adopt that form, and adapt himself to that taste, which seem to offer him 
the best chance of being extensively read : for an unread book — even a good 
one— is as valueless as an unfulfilled good intention. 

But though he has endeavoured to bind his desultory scenes together by a 
thread of narrative which will give to them a continuous and consecutive in- 
terest, no one can set less value than he himself does on the materials of which 
that thread is composed, or the skill with which it is spun. In a word, if the 
reader be but satisfied mth his scenes of ** The Fields and the Woods," and 
his poftrait — drawn from the life, and con amore—o{ " The Old English 
GrenUeman," with whose habitat they so essentially connect themselves, he 
cares but little what may be thought or said of his skill as a writer ; if it be 
but admitted that he has some claim to the character of a Sportsman, let 
who will dispute his pretensions as a Novelist. 



THE 

OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD WHIPPBR-IN. 

It was a cold^ oomfortless night in ]>eceinber. The wind 
swept over the heath, whistling through the woods in sudden 
gusts accompanied by sleet and rain, as Tom Bolton, the old 
whipper-in, sat in his " snuggery," as he called his cottage, 
before a log fire blazing cheerily upon the hearth. The rain 
battered against the windows with a chilling sound, and the 
old man continued to heap fresh wood upon the fire, until the 
little room was warmed and illuminated to his heart's content. 
<^ There, that's as it should be," exclaimed he, stretching out 
his legs, and filling the bowl of a short pipe. 

Tom Bolton's hair was thin, and the many winters that 
had passed since he was a ^'feather weight" had frosted the 
few remaining locks. Threescore and seven years numbered 
liis age ; but the health of youth glowed in lus rubicimd visage, 
and strength was still in his sinewy and well-moulded limbs. 
Time had not frozen his blood, or weakened his voice, if it had 
thinned his hair. Still to him the dashing leap and liigh*- 
mettled horse were the same objects of fearless attraction and 
delight ; still his voice rang merrily through copse and cover, 
as he cheered his darling pack ; and, for many miles round 
Woodland Hall, Squire Scourfield's old whipper-in was fre- 
quently the subject of the fox-hunters' toast, and even of the 
ladies' admiration. 

The old man puffed cloud after cloud, watching with up- 
turned face each succeeding volume of smoke as it rolle<f along 
the ceiling. Occasionally, he glanced at a capacious china 
bowl, in which was a fawn-handled silver ladle. It was empty ; 
but near it were placed some lemons and a knife, and upon a 
half-consumed log hissed a small kettle of boiling water. An 
old clock, that had been tick-tacking for half a century and 
upwards, in a corner of the room, struck nine ; and after the 
carved representative of a bird had '^cuckoo'd " for a minute 
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before the dial, Tom rose from his easy position, and, pulling 
away a chequered curtain before the window, peered through 
the wet-streaked panes. The night was dark and gloomy ; 
the water streamed from the roof and pattered on the ground ; 
the rain beat against the glass; and excepting an occasional 
whine of discontent from an old hound chained in the yard, 
nothing else could be heard. 

" Where can Will be ? I don't hear him coming," said the 
old man, returning to his chair. " Courting, as usual," con- 
tinued he, knocking the ashes from his pipe, and exhibiting 
signs of increasing impatience. 

In a few minutes, footsteps quickly approaching attracted 
his attention. The hound barked loudly, when a voice hallooed, 
" Down, Rangier, down, I say!" which instantly silenced him. 

" Here he comes," said the old man with a smile, which 
was immediately changed into an awkward frown. The latch 
of the door flew up, and into the room bounced a young man, 
dripping with wet ^m head to foot. He appeared about 
twenty-eight years of age, and was very athletic ; his features 
were so similar to those of the old man that no one could 
doubt the relationship existing between them. 

" Well, governor," said he, shaking the water froiki his hat, 
and throwing off a great coat from his broad shoulders, " here 
I am, you see." 

" And you might have been here before, I think," replied 
his father, " and not come tailing in this feshion. Always be 
a leader, Will, not a tail-hound." 

" So I am, dad ; thanks to your whip," rejoined Will, 
seizing the lemons and cutting them in halves. " Ask Fanny 
whether she doesn't think me the first fellow in the couhtry," 
added he, with a comical look at his father^ and stopping in 
the act of paring a lemon. 

"William Bolton, my son," said the old man gravely, 
" women are women. Fanny Chatterton 's a woman* I need 
say no more upon the subject. Mix thfe liquor." 

Will laughed heartily at this speech, and resumed his em- 
ployment. In a short time the mingled ingredients steamed 
fragrantly from the bowl, and, as Will stirred them about, his 
father's olfactory nerves seemed excited. 

"That smells prime," said he, regarding the prepared 
beverage admiringly. 

" You 're like Chanter, governor," replied Will. 

" What, upon the right scent, eh ?" added the old man. 
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After a few " fancy stif s " by Will, as the old man called 
them, he filled an old-fashioned horn, mounted with silver, and 
handed it to his father. 

" There, governor, taste that,'* said he. 

Tlie old man took the proffered flagon, and, after surveying 
its contents, said, "Here's the squire's health — God bless him! " 

"Amen," rejoined Will, draining one of like appearance 
ahd dimensions. 

After the toast. Will dragged a chair opposite to his father, 
and settling himself in as pleasent an attitude as possible, said, 

" 1 hope I shall give satisfactioh in my new calling, 
governor.*' 

" Of course you will, if you fbllow my directions," replied 
the old man, taking his pipe slowly from his lips, and placing 
it on the table. By this movement Will saw that he was 
about to receive a lecture. 

" As whip under The," cohtinued his father, " all that you 
did was a copy of the original ; there was no doubt or fear 
of doing wrong, biecause you only, as I may say, echoed what 
you knew to be right. I an't a proud man my son ; but I may 
as well say, for it's God's truth, that 'tis as unnatural for me 
to be out concerning all about hounds, as 'tis for you not to 
wink your left eye at every pretty girl you meet." 

"Ha, ha, ha!" roared Will. 

"William Bolton, my soti," continued the old man, "I'm 
sorry to make the comparison;" here he gravely shook his 
head ; " but I can't get up a better — a more true one never 
was. Fill up the horns." 

The last part of this sentence was replied to by Will*s filling 
the respective horns. His father said upon taking his — 
" Follow my advice, and you '11 be as good a huntsman as — " 

" My father *s a whipper-in," chimed in Will. 

" Precisely so, my son, and no flattery neither," said the 
old man, with a self-satisfied shake of the head. " A hunts- 
man's situation," continued he, " is a very important one ; and 
now poor Striver can ride no more — poor fellow! I'm afraid 
he drank gin and bitters before breakfast in his youth — ^you 're 
to fill his i)lace. Now, I don't mean to say that Striver couldn't 
liUnt a pack In his younger days, as they should be hunted ; 
T»iit not sllice you've fceen second whi}) — oh, no! he shirked 
his leaps, and quailed to mount a young 'un; his voice was 
more like an ill-tetnpered old woman's than a Imntsman's ; his 
h^^trliig was amiss, and altogether he wasn't the figure for my 
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ideas. So you musn't follow his ways of doing the business. 
Indeed, I don't think the squire would stand it long with you, 
because it was only in consideration of long service, that he 
put up with old Striver's bungling." 

"I've heard him grumble at it, a good deal o' times," 
added Wm. 

"Ay, and you may rest assured, that no muffing work 
would be looked over in imy young man," replied his father. 
" But I don't expect any from you, my son. No, you '11 not 
disgrace your bringing up, I know." 

Will's forehead and cheeks became flushed at this eulogium. 

"Now Striver's pensioned ofl* upon the property, to snare 
fitchews and weazles for amusement, you 've the first place in 
the squire's establishment. To-morrow," said the old man in 
an important voice, "you take possession of the kennel. Think 
of the position for a moment. A young man on the sunny 
side of thirty, huntsman to Squire Scourfield's pack of crack 
hounds ! Why, it's a better place than the Lord Chancellor's, 
Will ; at any rate, a better one for you. Now, mark my words 
— it 's the last time that I shall give ye my opinion as to your 
duties ; because, as you enter upon them to-morrow, it wouldn't 
sound musical for the whipper-in to be instructing the hunts- 
man in his work. It wouldn't be regular. Fill up your horn. 
Now listen. Activity — ^" 

"What hound was that, father?" asked Will with a 
suppressed laugh. 

" Out with your nonsense," said the old man, pettishly. 
" Activity is the first indispensable for the huntsman to a pack 
of fox-hounds. Before he goes into the kennel, he should 
determine, according to his judgment, the number to be drafted 
for the country that he is going to hunt, which will vary 
according to its description. Never be in a hurry. Will, at 
drafting ; it 's no easy matter to draft hounds properly. — ^Then, 
at the meet, be to your exact time, if possible; but never 
before yoiu: time. In most other things, you had better be a 
little before than after ; but never at the meet ; it 's against all 
rule. — ^As you go into cover, be silent, and, while your hoimds 
are drawing, place the gentlemen so that the fox can't go off 
unseen. Some huntsmen don't like to ask a gentleman to 
stand sentinel ; but it 's a necessary part of fox-hunting. — 
When you 're coming out of cover, then give it them, Will. 
Make the hills ring with your hearty voice ; let every hound 
hear the < hark^ for'ard/ so that it will make his heart leap with 
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joy ; not in that tone as if a rabbit had made a break of it 
instead of a fox. — ^At all times, keep your hounds for'ard ; they 
will tire on a cold scent. When they are stopped by a sheep, 
or any thing else, help them, for very often they *U hunt the 
old scent back again, if they can hunt no other. When they 're 
at fault, don't be in a hurry to make your cast. Let them 
have time to hit it off themselves ; but if they can't do it, make 
your cast wide and for'ard, and be sure that it 's a perfect one, 
before you try another. — ^When you are running a fox, the 
scent bad, and the fox a long way before, without haviug been 
pressed, if he should be making for strong earths that are 
open, or for large covers full of game, take off the hounds at 
the first fault they come to ; the fox will go many miles to your 
one, and, in all probability, will run you out of all scent. — 
Where the vermin are plenty, you must be careful not to nm 
the heel ; for hounds can run, sometimes, the wrong way of 
the scent, better than they can the right, where one is up the 
wind, and t' other down. Lift your tail-hounds, and get 'em 
to the rest ; but be cautious that you don't lift any for'ard 
before the others ; it 's dangerous, and very clumsy work. — 
But the most difficult of all that you've got to do, is to learn 
the difference between one scent and another, and to know 
with certainty that of your hunted fox. This requires a nous 
and a judgment above the heads of most men. Few can com- 
prehend the art, and it's one that can be learned only with 
practice ; but you '11 hit it off. Will, by and by, I know." 

" Hope I shall, governor," said Will ; " but you must be 
getting dry with your long stretch ; come, wet your whistle." 

" Stop a minute ; I 've nearly done, and then I '11 top up 
with a glass," replied the old man. " When you're at fault, 
and the hounds can't make it out of themselves, let your first 
cast be quick ; the scent is then good, and they 're not likely 
to go over it. As the scent gets worse, let the cast be slower 
and more cautiously made ; and when the hounds are picking 
along a cold scent, don't cast them at all. There are other 
rules to think of besides these ; but what I 've told you are the 
general ones, which, I hope, you '11 follow as closely as your 
hounds will a fox, when they 've the chance." 

" Certainly, governor ; and I 'm much obliged to you for 
them," said Will. "Not a man living knows more about 
hunting than you." 

The old man smiled at the compliment, and said, " It 's a 
bitter cold night ; 'faith, I think it a fair excuse for a Uttlo 
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more warm comfort. Come, spice up some ale, and clap it on 
the fire. Will." 

With ready hand, Will obeyed the order, by filling the 
bright kettle with " the blood of Sir John Barleycorn," and 
adding to it nutmeg, cloves, sugar, and a crust of brown 
bread. The concomitants soon hissed and steamed fragrantly 
upon the bright embjers, causing a second edition of twitching 
from the old man's organ of smell. 

" What, again !" exclaimed Will, " why you 're as game as 
old Merryman was." 

" Ay, he was a tearer," said the old man with enthusiasm. 

" An out-an'-outer," continued Will. 

" I shan't put my eyes upon his like, that 's my belief, 
without I see his spirit again," rejoined the old man seriously. 

^'His what?" exclaimed Will, stopping with surprise, in 
the act of poinding the prepared beverage into a flagon. 

" His spirit, I say," replied his father. " But, go on, my 
boy, that stufif smells uncommon nice.'' 

In accordance with his wish, the savoury mixture was con- 
veyed to the palate of the old man, and, after being pronounced 
'^ excellent," he took his tobacco-box from a capacious pocket 
in his scarlet coat, which he always wore, and commenced 
filling his pipe a second time. 

** Instead of smoking, governor, I wish you 'd say what 
you meant by seeing Merryman's sphrit again," said Will. 
" One would suppose that you had seen it already." 

" So I have, my boy," replied his father. 

^^Have you, though!" exclaimed Will, a disbeliever in 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and all sorts of immaterial things, through 
which ** the moon shines unchecked." 

" The fact is, my son," slowly said the old man, with a 
contemplative look at the whitewashed ceiling, and a smack of 
his lips, which is often a demonstration of self-importance, 
*^ I 've my own particular notions as to spirits, and such like. 
Why shouldn't there be ghosts of dead monkeys, as well as 
dead mortals, I should like to know ? A man isn't a more 
wonderful beast than a monkey, and both are damned rascals 
generally, to say the best of them. Some people, particularly 
parsons, pretend to say that when a monkey * turns his toes up 
to the roots of the daisies,' there's an end of him. Stuff o' 
nonsense ! There's no end to anything. The old bricks and 
mortar are worked fresh into other buildings, after this fashion : 
monkeys become Christians, being next to huioan nature, and 
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Christians, as tops of die trees, again become hay-seed, or 
cabbage-{^aQta — ^that is to say, their shells, or outsides so alter 
— their spirits may be disposed of differently; but I think 
they accompany the carcase, or vegetable, as the case may be." 

" Why, governor, you 're not a Christian," said Will. 

*' The Archbishop of York couldn't prove that he was a 
better," rejoined the old man. " Peal as you would be dealt 
by, is my religion. Isn't that Christian ?" 

^' Yes; but that isn't enough to make a man a thorough- 
bred 'un," replied Will. 

" Quite enough, my son, William Bolton, quite enough ; 
for, if we act towards others as we wish them to act towards 
us, there 'U be no screw loose, no wrong meant, you may de- 
pend ; and that 's all that can be expected from the beat of 
Christians," 

" But this has nothing to do with the subject we started 
with," said WiU. 

'< Not altogether, and yet it has something," replied his 
father. '^ You see, I believe everything living has a spirit ; I 
tlwpk it very probable that even a turnip has a soul ; at any 
rate I ibncn/^ that a dog has, for I saw old Merryman's on the 
nigl^t of his death/' 

** Tell me all about it," rejoined Will, his curiosity excited ; 
" I never heard a full account of that day's work which killed 
the old hound. It was a splitter, warn't it?" 

'^ Do you wish to hear the beginning of it V inquired the 
old man. 

" Yes, and the end of it, too," replied Will, 

^^ Put some more wood on the fire, and close the shutters 
first ; the cold increases with the night," said Tom, drawing 
his chair closer to the fire. 

When Will had obeyed the ord^, he placed himself in a 
snug corner opposite to his Mher, who, with a preliminary 
clearing of his voice, thus commenced ^ — 

^' It win be six years ago the ninth of next February that 
we threw off at the Lynallet cover. The day was cloudy, and 
the ground covered with dew. The squire and all the gentle- 
men o' the hunt were out. I and Striver had drafted the best 
hounds from the kennel ; for, you see, I was forced to do a 
great deal of his work for the last ten years. Not one was 
lame, young, or riotous. We drew up the wind towards a 
stopped earth, very quietly for a minute or two, when Merry- 
man gave such a long, bell-like note, that told sly Beynard 
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was afoot. ^Hark to Merryman,' hallooed I. * Tally-ho, 
tally-ho,' shouted some one immediately afterwards. * Yoiks, 
forward, for'ard,' cried the squire, and out burst every hound 
close to his brush ; not one tailed. No one thinks of starting 
before the squire, and he 's too good a sportsman to tear away 
before the proper time. But, when he gives the * harkaway,' 
and any one hesitates to ride, or take a leap before him, the 
way in which he asks * what he *s waiting for,' is a caution not 
to show him so much respect for the future. He can't abide 
humbug in any shape. 

^' In a handfiil of seconds on went as strong a fox as ever 
rattled across a country ; as fine a pack o' hounds as could be 
unkennelled in England ; as fine a true-hearted gentleman as 
ever owned a pack ; and two score and six of well-mounted 
straight riders as ever crossed saddles ; not to say anything of 
old Striver, and — " 

" My governor, the whipper-in," chimed in Will. 

" Just so, my boy ; but don't interrupt me. For a quarter- 
of-an-hour we ran in view over a heath as level as a bowling- 
green. The pace was so great, and no raspers to clear, that it 
was more like a race than a hunt. At the other side of the 
heath was a deep slope, at the bottom of which was a thick 
growth of furze. Down the fox dipped among the gorse; 
but the hounds so pressed him, that they took him through in 
full cry, without a check. On the side he came out was a 
steep hill, which he climbed at his best speed ; but they gained 
upon liim so at this work, that he was obliged to turn his 
sharp nose again to the slope. Now he managed to make a 
greater distance between the hounds and himself, by running 
in a slanting direction towards the bottom of the hiU. When 
he got there, he struck along the valley with his brush straight 
out, and before the pack reached the end of the slope, he was 
lost to view by this cunning run of his. For about twenty 
minutes we rattled on without any check, and the scent breast- 
high. Every hound was in full cry, making the hills ring 
again with his hearty tongue. The ground was rather heavy; 
but no strong-leaping fatigued oiu* nags, Hoggerel Woods 
were now in sight, to which the varmint was making, and 
where there was some earths ; but the earth-stopper had been 
the night before to close them up, so there was no danger of 
losing him, or oiu* having any great trouble of getting him 
out of these thick covers.. 

" I and Striver, poor fellow ! — I 'm sure he took gin an' 
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bikers before breakfast in his younger days — I and Striver 
were riding neck-an'-neck, when the first stiif 'un was before 
our horses' heads. It was a rail, a deep water-course, and 
another rail on the opposite side — a regular fly of twenty feet. 
Striver and I exchanged looks as we neared it. I believe, and 
often have told him so, that he never would have brushed that 
rasper if I 'd not been at his side : — as it was, he went at it 
very nervously. Neither of the horses swerved a hair's 
breadth as they took their spring at it; but, the ground 
being much lower on the other side, both of them staggered 
upon their legs as they cleared the splitting leap. 

" The hounds dived into the cover about a hundred yards 
before we reached the edge of it, and, all the earths being 
stopped, they ran him clean through it, just as they did with 
the other one. Before we reached the end of the wood, all 
were out ; and again the sneaking rascal was in view, doing 
his best to get away. We gave him a good * tally-ho,' and he 
seemed to take the cheer like a hero, for he lifted his brush a 
little, as much as tp say * catch me who can.' We now were 
going over a grass country at a killing pace. Mile after mile 
we scoured, sometimes losing sight of the fox ; but for the 
most part running him in view — so close did the hounds 
press him. 

"As near as I can guess, we crossed sixteen miles nearly in 
a straight line from Lynallet to Goaford Brook, without a 
breathing moment. Here we had a couple of minutes, from 
the crafty varmint having dipped himself in the water ; but, 
making a wide cast, the hounds soon hit off the scent, and on 
we went again at the same rate. Still there was a good field 
up, although many had been floored at the leap Striver and I 
took, and those had been thrown out as well as ofi^, being un- 
able, from the speed we went, to make up the lost distance. 

" The hounds now began to tail. I did all that was in my 
power to get them on, but it was no use ; the poor fellows 
wanted as much as I did to go ahead; but the pace and 
distance had taken their strength away — on they could not go. 

" * Never mind them, Tom,' said the squire, galloping past 
me; *they must be left, and found afterwards.' 

" I was on that tip-top mare, the Maid-o'-the-Mill ; and, 
leaving the hounds to drop ofij as they did, one by one, at 
almost every stride, I took every thing as God sent it, with 
but five couple now running before us. After going over a 
heavy woodland country for thirty minutes with these, I turned 
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my eyes round to see the state of the field. The squire, of 
course, held his place ; but there were but six besides him in 
sight. We now mounted Beech Tree Hill, and were swinging 
up it like coursing greyhounds, when I heard the view-haJloo 
from the other side. As I dipped over the top there I saw a 
fanner hallooing the fox, tearing along at the bottom as strong 
as ever. We kept hun in view for tlu*ee miles across Bington 
park, but did not gain a yard upon him. A new six feet fence 
was being made round the park, and part of it was up at the 
end he was steering for. I thought that he 'd double when he 
came to it ; but there was no turn in him. He charged it, and 
made for a straight course to Chalk-pit Bock. The hounds 
went at it pretty much together ; four jumped against the fence 
about half way up, and fell powerless to the ground. Three 
reached the top, scrambled upon it for a second or two, and 
over they came backwards to join the others, without lureath 
or strength. Merryman, Hopelul, and Straggler flew across, 
but were the oply three out of the whole pack able to continue 
the chase. 

^' Striver was a short distance before me, and to my great 
surprise, J saw him prepajre to have a go at the rasper. His 
horse was much too tired, and so was he, for such a leap ; but 
I will say there was no flinching in either of them. * Over,' 
cried Striver, dashing his persuaders into his horse's flanks, 
and throwing out his whip-hand as they rose at it. By St. 
Crispin, I never saw such a fall in my whole life. The horse 
struck the edge of the fei^ce with his four legs, just below his 
knees, and over they pitched on the opposite side, head fore- 
most. I pulled up, and expected to see a few broken bones ; 
but there was Striver, wiping the perspiration itom his forehead 
as if nothing had happened^ standing by the side of his fallen 
horse. 

" ^ Are you hurt ? * said I. 

^' ^ No,' replied he, ^ not much ; but the horse is done up. 
I can't go any farther.' 

^' ' What 's the matter ?' asked the squire, arriving at the 
spot. 

^^ ^ Striver's horse and all the hounds but tbree i^« beaten,' 
rq>lied I. 

^^ ' Then follow on^ Tom. I '11 not have them stopped,' said 
the squire. 

^'I turned the mare's head to where the fence ended, and, 
outtipg across at ber best ^peed, I wa3 again close to the crack 
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couple and a half, having the hunt all to ourselves ; not one 
rider being now up. For nearly an hour longer we kept the 
pace still the same ; but now I began to feel the mare stagger 
and reel under me, and I was certain that another mile would 
be all that she could do. I had not seen the fox since he 
jumped the park till i^ow, when I saw him go into a thick osier 
bed by the side of a stream, a quarter of a mile before the 
hounds. Merryman pressed before Hopeful and Struggler 
into the osieys. Before I arrived there, the fox was through, 
with the old leader not fifty yards behind him ; but neither of 
the other two were in sight. 

" At every stretch the mare took nQw> I expected that she 
would fall from weakness. The spur was not answered, and, 
certain that she couldn't last five minutes longer, I pulled up 
and dismounted. Upon going into the nuddle of Uie bed, I 
found both the hounds lying on the ground, with their tongues 
stretched out, and their eyes ready to start from their sockets. 
As I led the mare, and made the dogs crawl after me towards 
a cottage in sight, I could still hear the cry of old Merryman^ 
which became fainter and fainter, imtil I lost it altogether in 
the distance. 

''After attending to the poor worn-out and punished 
animals, I procured a conveyance on wheels, and a lame pony, 
to take me to the nearest post-town, where I got a chaise to 
help me on the road home. Knowing our master would be 
very wishful to know what became of us, I was determined to 
get home that night, and go the next morning for the horse 
and hounds. I had to travd thirty-seven miles from the 
cottage to the Hall, and ^t was very late in the evening before 
I reached home. Upon sendii^ in word to the squire that I 
had returned, I was summoned into the dining-room, where I 
found him> as usual, comfortably stretched in liis old easy ehair, 
smoking a cigar, and listening to Miss Kate's singing. 

" * Well, Tom, did you kill ?' inquired the squire, v^ soon 
as he saw me. 

" I then told him all that had happened. He wa» very 
much pleased with oki Merryman's continuing the hunt ; and, 
after hearing what I hful to say, he told me all the hounds were 
picked up on the road home but a couple, and ordered me to 
start early in the morning? with some help, to get these and 
the others. 

" * Do you think the old hound would run much farther?' 
said he. 
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" * Both the fox and hound were very strong, sir, when I 
left them,' replied I. 

" * The noble old fellow ! Get to rest as soon as you can, 
and start by daybreak for him, with the dog-cart,' said the 
squire. 

" It was a clear, bright night when I turned into the bed 
which you now occupy near the kennel. Nothing could be 
heard but the deep breathing of the worn-out hounds, that 
were crouched in sleep, and the bubbling of the stream through 
the courts. However, I soon became unconscious of these 
sounds, and fell as fast asleep as a dormouse in December. 

" I was dreaming of 

* Merryman, spurs, and leather-breeches, 
Fences and fiuls, jumps, rails, and ditches,' 

when I awoke with every dog howling at his utmost stretch. 
I jumped up, blessing the cause of the noisy brutes' row, and 
was soon among them, whip in hand ; but there was no quarrel 
or fight, and I could see nothing amiss. All were huddled 
together like a flock of frightened sheep, and they kept crying 
just as if the flax was being put upon 'em. To tell the truth, 
I felt somewhat queer at this, and my voice didn't seem so 
firm as usual, when I ordered them to be quiet. In a short 
time I managed to get peace, and then I tried to find out the 
reason of all this rumpus. I looked here and there to no 
purpose, and began to think that a hound had broke out in his 
dream, which set the others on ; when, turning to the airing- 
ground I saw, as plainly as I now see you, old Merryman 
standing in the pale light of the moon, with his stem fanning 
to and fro, and his sleek ears thrown back upon his neck, as 
was his custom when pleased. Not thinking of the impos- 
sibility of his return, I called the old fellow to me, delighted 
and surprised at seeing him ; but there he remained, looking 
at me. I walked two or three steps towards lum, when he 
glided away into the mist, gradually fading from my sight, till 
he disappeared altogether, just as the first light of morning 
broke. 

" If not frightened at this sight, I felt very uncomfortable, 
to say the least of it, and I returned to my room to dress and 
prepare for my journey with a heavy heart. As soon as the 
apparition, or whatever it was, left, the hounds recovered from 
their fright, and began stretching their legs as usual about the 
yard. With a pair of our best horses, I started in the dog-cart 
to search for the old leader, and the other hounds. After in- 
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quiring along the road, I found the couple at a farmhouse, about 
eighteen miles from home, foot-sore and beaten. I boxed them 
up in the cart, and proceeded to the cottage where I had left the 
mare and the other couple of hounds. Putting Jack Tiggle, 
whom I had taken with me, upon the mare, I directed. him to 
walk her gently home, and went on to inquire for Merryman. 

^' After much search, a man ploughing told me, that he 
saw a hound in full cry cross the road about where I was, on 
hb way from his work the nigjit before. This was the first 
piece of intelligence I had received concerning him. As I 
proceeded, and was turning down a lane in the direction that 
he took, according to the ploughman's statement, I saw a 
shepherd unfolding his flock. I inquired of him if he had 
heard or seen the hound. 

" * Yes,' replied he, * just inside of that brushwood I saw 
a dead hound and fox this morning at sunrise, lying close to 
each other ; and there I left them.' 

^' I jumped from the cart, and ran as fast as I could to the 
spot. Six feet in the thicket lay poor old Merryman and the 
fox, dead and stiff. Both had run their lives out at the same 
time. The gay old hound's teeth had not touched the fox ; 
he had not been mouthed, but died, as the hound did, with the 
race alone. 

'' A white frost had crisped the skins of the two matchless 
fellows, and the rays of the morning sun glittered upon their 
frozen coats as I looked upon them with a quivering lip and 
tearful eyes. For six seasons he had been the favourite. I 
was with him the first time that he opened at a cub, and from 
that moment, when his cry rang, he was never at fault. Poor 
old fellow ! There he was, stretched upon the groimd, dead ; 
never could his tongue again make our hearts leap, as it used 
when he gave his signal for Heynard to break." 

A pause ensued for some minutes affcer the whipper-in had 
concluded the account of old Merryman's last hunt. At 
length Will said : 

<' There's nothing to be sorry for in a hound like him 
ending his days in the way he did." 

"No, my boy, no. I agree with you in that," replied his 
Either. 

It was past twelve, and the old man was beginning to 
show signs of somnolency ; the hint was taken by Will, who 
rose from his position before the fire and lighted his stable- 
lamp. After peeping into the ale jug, which^ to his surprise^ 
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had been emptied at intervals by his father, he buttoned up 
bis warm coat, and, shaking the old man's hand, he wished 
him a " good night," and took his leave. 

The door had but just been closed when he l"etumed, and, 
with a look of assumed seriousness, said : — 

"What do you say, fether, as to the ghost of Men-yman ?" 

" What do I say V repeated the old man. " Why, that it 
was his spirit come to warn me of his death, to be sure." 

" Did you ne\'er see it again V inquired his son. 

" Never, my boy, never," was the reply. 

" What do jnau think became of it ?" said Will. 

" Whyj as to that, I can't say exactly. But I shouldn't 
wonder, when I reflect," said the old man, pressing a finger 
upon his brow, " that the spirit of old Merryman may be in 
his son, the pnppy Trimbush." 

CHAPTER II. 

THE S<|UIBB AND HIS FAMILY. 

ScouRFlELD Hall never looked more beautiful than at sun- 
rise on the fourteenth of February, in the year of our Lord 
18 — . The grey mist rose slowly from the green turf, and 
hung upon the river in dense folds, as if reluctant to part with 
its mote genial element. The old dark Elizabethan building 
was just tinged with the faint streaks of the rising sun, and the 
ivy-clad porch sparkled in the light, as the dew-wet leaves 
Were shaken in the passing breeze. The rooks wheeled from 
the lofty elms shading the building, and "cawed" their matin 
orisons With praiseworthy obseHance. A robin perched upon 
a black-thorn Warbled his wild strain; and a woodpigeon, 
roused by the sound from his sluggish repose in a cedar-tree 
as old as the hills in the distance, whir-r-d from his chosen 
roostj and sped to his morning meal. A large Newfoundland 
dog walked leisurely from the entrance, as a maid-servant 
swung open the massive iron-studded hall door, and, stretching 
his shaggy limbs upon the lawn, trotted leisurely off, to flirt 
with a lady pointer through the rails of her kennel. 

The Manof House, as the Hall was more generally called, 
was built in the year 1580, by Sir John Scourfield, who was 
knighted by the virgin queen — for what service to the Crown, 
history doth not record. But two auburn ringlets, quartorfnl 
in the armorial bearings of the family, gave rise to some county 
scandal of the worthy knight having fabricated a cunning vng 
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for his royal mistress in her &ding days, which deceived the 
Earl of Leicester so completely, that he begged two ringlets 
from it for a locket. This so gratified her gracious Majesty, 
that she dubbed her barber with the honour of knighthood, 
and granted him the privilege of wearing two ringlets rampant 
upon his shield. 

From generation to generation, the Manor House and 
spleiidid estate had passed in a direct line to the heir, without 
quibble or dispute. No mortgage existed to render the 
possession of the broad lands but a nominal enjoyment of 
them ; no fine old oaks came crashing to the ground to pay 
" debts of honout," but stoodj as they had done fbr centuries^ 
towering to the clouds, and stretehing forth their time-mossed 
limbs over the earth that nurtured them^ like grateful children 
protecting their mother. 

The building stood UpOn elevated ground, which, gradually 
sloping, terminated at the edge of a narrow but rapid stream, 
about three hundred yards frotn the Hall. A thick grove 
upon the opposite side formed a capacious rookery, where 
those cunning ornithological priests reared their progenies 
undisturbed by powder or bow. Two hundred acres of even 
turf, dotted with trees of varied foli&ge, comprised the sur- 
rounding parkj in which a few aged horses and colts Were 
luxuriating* Upon its borders a dense cover stood, full of 
thick underbrusht This T\a« the pet one of 6UI*ly Peter 
Bumstead, the gamekeeper, and was held more sacred in his 
estimation than the village church. 

The old house, without being magnificent from ornamental 
architectui^ej was remarkable for its venerable and solid appear- 
ance. Of the gothic order, its thick tvaJls were braced with 
huge beams, and its two wings were flanked with turrets. In 
the centre of the building was a large stone porch, over which 
the arms were rudely cftrved. A massive oak door, studded 
with iron nails, swung at the end of it, leading to the entrance 
hall. This was so capacious, that the squire used tb say he 
had once, in his youhg wild days, driven his tandem hi, and 
turhed it round without touching the walls. 

It was about six o'clock, when a window was thrown open, 
and a head emerged. A smile spread gradually over the 
features as the pleasant scene was regarded, and a voice ex- 
claimed, as two hands were brought suddenly together with a 
loud crack :— . 

" Here 's a delicious St. Valentine's morning ! " 
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"The squire's up, by Jennies !'* said a large, fisit, red- 
faced boy, immediately under the window, stopping in the act 
of digging up a flower-root. 

" Jack Tiggle, what are you doing there ? At some mis- 
chief, I 'm sure," said the voice from the window. 

" If you please, sir, I — ^I — ^I an't sir," replied Jack, some- 
what confused. 

" You young stoat ! stop where you are," waa tKe reply. 

But the order was unheeded. Away ran the boy as fast 
83 he could go, when the head was withdrawn. 

In a few moments the squire issued from the porch, with 
a long-thonged whip in his hand. When he perceived the 
fugitive flying through the shrubbery, he smacked the whip 
loudly, and with a good-tempered laugh said, "That boy's 
always at some mischief or other." 

The squire's costume was one that may still occasionally 
be seen worn by " fine old English gentlemen," — who, in their 
way, are great exquisites. His hat, or his " thatch," as he 
was wont to call it, was rather low in the crown, with a brim 
of extensive dimensions. A few yards of snow-white cambric 
were curled round his neck with scrupulous care. His long- 
waisted coat, with its broad skirt and bright gilt buttons, 
had as much care bestowed upon its " cut" as any one of Beau 
Brummel's. A light-bufi* waistcoat, rounded at the hips, de- 
scended far upon a pair of spotless buckskin anti-continuations, 
and a pair of highly-polished top-boots completed the attire. 

The white hair, peeping in relief \mder the broad-brim, 
indicated that the squire might have seen the summers and 
winters of more than half a century ; but his dark blue, clear 
eyes, even white teeth, and unwrinkled countenance, occasioned 
an observer to question the accuracy of time's index. 

A tall, muscular man, having the appearance of prodigious 
strength, was crossing the park at some distance oS, followed 
by a brace of terriers. He was hailed by the squire, who 
beckoned him to approach. 

" Where are you going, Peter ?" said the squire. 

" To look at Striver's traps, sir," replied Peter, touchihg 
his hat respectfully. 

" Why, that 's Jack's work," rejoined his master. 

" I know that, sir — it 's his work," added Peter, with a 
self-injured look ; " but when, I should like to know, was he 
diskivered at work ? Facts is stubborn things I and as sure 
as my name is Peter Bumstead, that boy 'U be---" 
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l4e report of a gun cut short the sentence. 

The terriers pricked their ears at the sound, and stood 
with their master, looking in the direction whence it came. 

*^ Where did that come from?'' asked the squire. 

" It 's all right, I thmk, sir ; but we 11 go and see,'* replied 
Peter, striding off with his terriers. 

With hands crossed behind his back, the squire walked 
slowly towards hiJs extensive stables, placed in a large court- 
yard, nearly a quarter of a mile from the house. As he was 
proceeding, the clatter of a horse's hoofs attracted his atten- 
tion. A boy, moulited on a small, rough, Shetland pony, 
came galloping towards him, A leathern bag was slung across 
his shoulders, which he took off and delivered to the squire. 

" It 's almost fall this morning, sir," said the boy, with a 
knowing grin, "and I've got a heap for the servant-gaJs 
besides." 

The squire opened the letter-bag, and, as he saw its con- 
tents, exclaimed, 

" How the young rogues will enjoy this ! Five for Kate, 
and three for Agnes." 

As he was shuffling the letters together, a maidsel'vant 
came tripping towards him, A little cap was stuck upon one 
side of her head, the ribands, of course, left imtied to stream 
in the wind. 

" My young mistress wishes to know, sir,*' said she, drop- 
ping a curtsey, and waiting for a little breath, " if there's any 
letters for her and Miss Agnes ?" 

" Take them along, Mary, take them along," replied the 
squire^ giving her the parcel. 

Off ran Mary with the welcome epistles, breathing of 
" loves and doves." She bounded up the winding stone stair- 
case, three steps at a jump, and bounced unceremoniously into 
Miss Kate Scourfield's dressing-room. 

Before a large cheval glass stood her young mistress, 
arranging the luxuriant ringlets sweeping in careless order 
over her ivory shoulders. The squire's only child, the heiress 
of Scourfield Hall, was a beauty of no common description. 
Her high and expanded forehead denoted the lofty thoughts 
reigning there; while the finely-pencilled brow, looking like 
the faint touch of a limner's brush, showed the quality of her 
birth. Her dark, hazel eyes were so shrouded with long silken 
lashes, that unless sparkling with laughter or flashing with 
excitement, they appeared half closed and sleepy. Her figure 

2 
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practical. But she kept h&r eyes bent upon the floor, and 
seemed, by the slightly-ccmtracted brow, and quickly-beating 
foot, to be somewhat irritated. 

"Now, don't Tom Noddyize your niece, my dear sir, for 
being so decidedly candid and excessively agreeable,** replied 
Titley, with a smirk of satisfiiction. 

This speech, spoken in a drawling, conceited tone, occa- 
sioned an ill-suppressed laugh from Kate, who, seeing that 
her cousin was angry at Titles hearing her playful remark, 
endeavoured to conceal the delight generally experienced at 
his expense. But Agnes heard the slight expression from 
her cousin's lips, and, raising her eyes from the ground, and 
meeting those of Kate's sparkling with glee, the two girls 
simultaneously broke into a laugh, which d^oncerted Titley's 
self-approved manner. He seemed to entertain a fear that he 
was subjected to that awful ordeal for a man's vanity, being 
laughed of; and winced at the mirth, as it continued to in- 
crease for some seconds. 

At length silence was restored, and the squire said^ 
"Where's Ashley?" 

"He's at the door, examining a horse brought for your 
approval, I believe," replied Titley. 

" Oh ! that horse has come, has he ? Well, I '11 go and see 
him now, for we've not too much time to lose," said the 
squire, glancing at an old-^hioned time-piece over the fire- 
place. 

"Will you give your opinion, Titley?" added he. 

" No, I thank you. My opinion about a horse is dubious 
in value. I '11 stay where I am until you are ready," replied 
Titley. 

The squire proceeded to the porch, where a fine-looking 
horse stood, held by one of those slang-tongued, eccentric- 
dressing bipeds, who are known as "dealers." The animal 
was being carefully examined by the squire's intimate friend 
and chief companion, Wilmott Ashley, whose estate joined the 
Scourfid:d property. 

Wilmott was a very great favourite with the squire, who 
regarded him with an affection approaching to that a father 
entertains towards his son. With a generous, frank, and 
high-minded disposition, he possessed a tall, elegant, and 
athletic frame, just moulded into the strength of manhood. 
His features were beautifully chiselled, perhaps too much so 
for a man; but their expression was at once so dignified and 
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SO benevolent, that the delioaqy of them was not observed 
while looking on the clear blue flashing eye, and the proud 
but smiling lip. I^ong, thick, chestnut eurls hung n^fligentiiy 
over a lofty forehead, and altogether the most careless olwerver 
of manly beauty could not but admire the appearance of 
Wilmott Ashley. 

"Well, my boy! what do you think of himf' said the 
squire to Wilmott, as he dropped a forefoot, after inspecting it* 

^' What does he think of him V repeated the horse-dealer, 
a small, long-wais<i(ed, bandy-Jegged individual, (kessed in a 
cutaway green coat, corduroy knees, and antiquated top-^ 
boots, with broad pieces of white tape passed across his knees 
to keep them in place. " What does A^ think of him. Squire 
Scourfield ! why, what every genTman must think, that knows 
anything about a 'oss. Thece an't his match, his equal, or his 
sooperior,'' said he, with the prevailing modesty of his craft. 

^' What can he do ?" said Wilmott, after exchanging saluta- 
tions with the squire, and whispering to him that the horse 
promised well. 

^'Do!*' repeated the dealer with emphasis, and putting his 
tumed-up hat on one side, "why, to be short and sweet, 
genTmen, he can do this — he can walk a little, trot a few, and, 
as for jwmpmg — d — ^n my eyes — '* 

" Have you any objection to my riding him to-day ?" said 
Wihnott. 

"None, whatsomdevw, sir. He's as sound as a roach, 
fine as a lark, and dewoid of flaw or blemish. A regular pip 
of the right fruit," replied the horse-dealer, giving the object 
of his admiration a loud smack upon the neck. 

" Take him to the stable^, then, and have him saddled," 
said the squire, " for here come the hounds, I see." 

The horse was led away by his owner, and the squire told 
Wilmott to goin to the breakfast-room, where he would find the 
girls and his fti^id, whilst he went to change his blue for the • 
scarlet coat. 

Under four large oaks growing close together in the centre 
of the park, the appointed "meet," were several mounted 
horsemen in the gay dress of the chase. Others were walking 
their horses leisurely towards the spot from various directions. 
A few horses were being led by servants, and some peasants 
were hurrying thither with their best haste. 

In a few minutes, the hounds, led by William, and followed 
by his father, passed close to the window of the breakfast- 
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parlour. In an instant the sash was thrown up, and William, and 
the young ladies' especial favourite, his father, doffed their caps 
respectfully, as their young mistresses made their appearance. 

" How beautiful your hounds look, Mr. Bolton !" said Kate 
to the old whipper-in, knowing the most ready way to please 
him. 

" Thank ye kindly, miss," replied Tom, " they 're all in 
tidy condition." 

" What is the name of the leader, now ?" asked Agnes. 

A glow spread over Tom's features, as if his heart was 
shining through them. He tightened his curb-rein, drew his 
heek towards his horse's flanks, and performed a very showy 
curvet, as he called, " Trimbush ! Trimbush !" 

A large hound came bounding from the pack, which con- 
tinued to proceed with the huntsman, and leaped to the pummel 
of the saddle. His ears were long and pendulous, chest deep, 
back broad, neck thin, his shoulders well thrown back, and 
his stem was carried with the pride of a soldier's plume. His 
colour was snowy white, patched with black and tan in different 
parts of his body. 

" This is him, ma'am ; the youngest but a couple and a 
half in the whole of 'em," said Tom. " He 's a son of poor 
old Merryman," continued he, " and so much like the father 
in all respects, that I 've no doubt in my own mind but — ** 

Mr. Bolton smiled, stooped and lugged the favoiu-ite's ears 
rather too violently, causing him to squeal, and hesitated to 
conclude the sentence. 

« But what ? " asked Kate. 

"You'd only laugh at me, ladies; so I'd rather not,'* 
replied Tom, touching the peak of his velvet cap, bending 
slightly forward in his stirrups, and cantering off with Trimbush. 

" I wonder what he meant !" said Kate. 

" Oh! one of his queer notions, I suppose," replied Wilmott. 
• " He 's a strange old fellow, but one of the best in the world " 

" Do you join the hunt to-day ?" inquired Agnes, of Titley, 
who was caught in the act of examining his teeth in a pocket 
looking-glass. 

Mr. Titley blushed, and stammered : — 

" For the first time in my life I 'm going to be a proselyte 
to the fair goddess Diana. That is, I am about to sec what is 
termed by Wilmott the * throw off ; ' but I 've no idea of leaping. 
Oh dear no ! The thmg appears dangerous." 

" Then you have no intention of following?" said Agnes. 
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" None in the least, I assure you. With yoiur permission 
I shall return, and try a duet with you," replied he. 

" As you please," rejoined Agnes. 

" Now, then," said the squire, entering the room, booted, 
spurred, capped, and bound in a scarlet coat, which, from its 
purple skirts, appeared to have seen some active service — 
« All 's ready. Come, Wihnott, Titley, let 's be off." 

The gentlemen mounted their ardent horses, and proceeded 
towards the gathered crowd imder the oak-trees in the park. 

CHAPTER m. 

THE FOX CHASE. 

Powis TiTLEY had been a schoolfellow of Wilmott Ashley at 
Eton. From boyhood a friendship commenced, which lasted 
with unabated firmness to the period of his introduction to 
my readers. Although affected, and possessing a decided 
appearance of effeminacy, Titley had indubitable courage, a 
sensitive nature, and an excellent disposition. His assmned 
manner often occasioned Ashley to lecture him upon the 
absurdity of it ; but, finding no improvement;, he quitted the 
task of admonishing, and overlooked liis foibles in the know- 
ledge of his sterling merits. 

After keeping their terms together at Oxford, Wilmott, who 
had been left an orphan from infancy, took possession of his 
paternal property, Woodland Rookery, a substantial, squaie 
building, with five hundred acres of land, joining the squire's 
estate. Titley, after purchasing a commission in the army, 
and being put upon half-pay, went a tour upon the continent, 
and returned, by the urgent solicitation of his friend, to join 
him " at the old house at home." He had been three weeks 
only at Woodland Rookery, when he was persuaded by Wilmott 
to abandon his usual morning diversion of striking a guitar, 
to mount his elegant, slight-limbed galloway, and join the 
Scourfield hunt; but by special agreement only to see the 
"throw off;" not to follow. 

With the squire, Titley was any thing but a favourite. He 
was regarded by him merely in the light of a contemptible 
creature, unworthy of the form he bore, and a disgrace to his 
sex from his apparent want of all manly energy. It was a 
constant subject of wonder with the squire, how his paragon 
of a friend, Ashley, could be on terms of intimacy with " such 
a Miss Nancy," as was his wont to call Titley. 
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But with the ladies, Titley held a more favour/ed position. 
He could sing a beautiful song, relate amusing anecdotes, 
write gallant verses, draw tolerably well ; and his good humour 
displayed upon all occasions, even ,when the joke was against 
him, made him a desirable companion for them. With Agnes, 
he was imperceptibly approaching to an especial favourite, and 
it was with pleasure she listened to Wilmott s frequently 
reiterated statement, that "Titley was as noble a fellow as 
ever lived, as in time they would discover.^ Tliis, however, 
had little weight with the squire. 

" Hoik in, hoik in," shouted William, as the hounds arrived 
at a promising thick-set cover, at the bottom of a slope, on the 
verge of the park. 

" Dear me I" exclaimed Titley, "what very hensujn enimels, 
to be sure!" 

"Now then, sir, foxes have listeners, recollect,'' said the 
old whipper-in in a reproving voice. 

" Have they really !" said Titley. " I had no idea of tliat 
fact in natural history ; but still — " 

"I wish you would be still, sir," replied Tom, angrily. 
" How the devil can a warmint break, with yoiu* clapper going 
like a sheep's tinckler!" 

Mr. Bolton was regarded with a l<)ok of profound astonish- 
ment, through the raised eye-glass suspended round the neck 
of Powis Titley. The gaze commenced at Tom's bright spurs, 
and was gradually lifted to the tops of his boots ; then to his 
doe-skin inexpressibles; slowly proceeding, it reached the 
skirts of his coat, then to a silver button, upon which a fox's 
head, brush, and pads, were mounted. One by one was 
examined minutely, until a gold pin, in the shape of a stag at 
bay, was visible in the neatly-tied, snowy neckerchief. Up 
the look was carried until it reached the centre of the peak of 
the black velvet cap shading the brows of Tom Bolton ; when 
Powis Titley mentally inquired, "Wliat did I accomplish to 
excite this horrid Goth ?" 

The query was scarcely concluded, when a full, deep tone 
rang through the wood. 

"Hark to Trimbush, hark to Trimbush!" shouted Tom. 
" Hoik to him. Musical, Benedict, Clarionet. Hoik together." 

In an instant the cries of the other hounds joined the 
leader's, making wood, hiQ, and dale, ring again with their 
hearty chorus. 

The riders had now to tighten the reins of their excited 



horses. High into the air some bounded, wiidi delight ; others 
capered, kicked, pawed the earth, champed their bits, and 
Beighed with anxiety for the start. A f^w e^q>erienced old 
hunters, among which was the squire's^ stood motionless with 
pricked ears, as if carved from granite. 

The horse that Wilmott was on reared so perpendicularly 
upon his haunches at the first cry, that he ahnost fell backwards 
with his rider. Deep into his flanks the rowels were driven, 
and a heavily-loaded whip ca^ie with such correcting force 
between his sleek, quill-tipped ears, that no sec(Midai;y symp- 
toms of revolt were exliibited. 

*' I really think I should have been off if placed in so un- 
comfortable a posture," said Titley, arriving in a short canter 
to the side of his .Mend. 

Ashley smiled, and observed, "Well, and what if you had V 

" One would have looked so very awkward, y<>u know, 
spreading upon the ground, all legs and wings," repjied Titley. 
" By the bye, what am I to do, should I perceive this fox, 
Wilmott?" inquired he. 

"Hush! don't speak so loud; you'll have old Bolton at 
your heels. Say not a word — I '11 tell you all about that to- 
morrow," replied Wilmott, moving liis horse g^itly away. 

But Titley was determined not to remain without the 
information required. Seeing the squire a few yards off, 
behind the trunk of a large elm, he approached him, and 
asked, in a suppressed tone, " How he should recognise the 
enimel, and what he should do in case he saw him run away f" 

"Never seen a fox, eh?" said the squire. 

" A stuffed one in a glass-case only," replied Titley ; " and 
I was given to understand that the specimen was imperfect, 
from the circumstance of a mouse having nibbled part of its 
tail off" 

" Humph ! " grumbled the squire. "Well, by his brush 
you 11 know him." 

"Brush!" repeated Titley, "pray, my dear squire, what 
is a brush?" 

" What you call a tail, IcMig and bushy, and not unlike 
your well-trimmed whiskers in colour," replied the squire. 

" Indeed !" rejoined Titley, musingly. " What sliall I say 
or do if I see him?" inquired he. 

" If in cover, not a word —remain quiet. If running away, 
as you term it, halloo, * Tally-ho !' as loud as you can," replied 
the squire, leaving Titley to ponder upon Ms instructipns. 
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Every hound now pressed hard to sly Reynard, who 
evinced much reluctance to break. He dodged his relentless 
pursuers here and there, until it was certain that he must 
either break away or be chopped — ^killed upon his own hearth, 
without a struggle for his life. At length the earnest wishes 
of the surrounding sportsmen were gratified, although the 
sounds occasioned some astonishment. 

"Tilly-hoo! tilly-hoo! Tilly-ho-oo-oo!" came in a clear, 
thin voice, from some novice, with the view halloo. 

"Have at him!" shouted William, as he swept towards 
the spot from whence the welcome sounds proceeded, with a 
few of the crack hounds. 

" Hark for'ard ! hark for'ard ! " hallooed Tom. " For'ard, 
Trimbush! for'ard!" said he to his favourite, who shewed 
extraordinary symptoms of disobe3dng the order. 

When the old whipper-in arrived at the place where the 
halloo came from, he was surprised at seeing Titley, with his 
glass to his eye, chanting " Tilly-hoo !" in a most persevering 
style. An assertion that " A post sometimes points out the 
right road," escaped the lips of Tom Bolton, as he perceived 
the source of intelligence. 

" He'll go for Blaibkwood," said one. 

" Ten to one he 's for Rington pits," shouted another. 

" The wind's wrong," replied a third. " He 's for Word- 
sley covers." 

"Now for a rattling burst, and no checks," said Wilmott, 
flushed with excitement. 

" Put him to it, my boy," said the squire, arranging liim- 
self comfortably in the saddle. 

The willing hounds galloped to and fro, snuffing the 
ground ; but no jojrful cry escaped them. William stood in 
his stirrups, and, stooping forward, cap in hand, cheered the 
astonished hounds to pick up the scent. 

" Trimbush! Trimbush !" said Tom, in a reproachful tone. 
The hound stood still from his task, and, looking at the old 
whipper-in with ears thrown back, wagged his bushy stern. 

" No fox has been here, I'll swear," ejaculated Tom. 

" I beg you will not impeach my veracity," said Titley. 

"Ugh!" replied Tom, signifying his contempt. 

"Where did he break from ?" inquired Ashley. 

"From under that fir-tree, opposite you, the creature 
jumped out," replied Titley. 

" Point out the exact spot," said the sqiure. 
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" Why, bless my destiny ! there the tiling is now !" replied 
Titley. 

"Where? where? where?" everybody cried. 

" There," replied he, pointing to the topmost branch of a 
lofty elm close at hand. 

The bewildered sportsmen looked in the direction. 

With his bushy tail curled over his back sat a squirrel, 
peering at the scene below with evident satisfaction at being 
above all danger. 

" There it is," said Titley ; « I knew him by his tail." 

Roars of laughter pealed from the majority at this dis- 
covery. Wihnott could scarcely keep himself in the saddle, 
and was literally convulsed with mirth at his friend, who soon 
found that he had made the woful blunder of taking a squirrel 
. for a fox. The squire looked at Titley with inexpressible 
contempt. His eyes appeared ready to start from their 
sockets. His lips were separated, and liis visage, always 
tolerably flushed, was a bright scarlet from inward laughter. 

But there were a few who considered the mistake any 
thing but a subject for mirth. Among the leading malcon- 
tents was the old whipper-in. He gazed with lowering brow, 
which continued to blacken, first at the squirrel, then at Titley. 
From his features, wearing an expression of superlative cool- 
ness, the angry look again rested upon the squirrel. For a 
few seconds Tom Bolton thus continued his minute examina- 
tion : at length he exclaimed, " May I be d — d (God forgive 
me !) if there *s a fool in this world to match you l" 

" Duck him in a horse pond," was an audible suggestion 
from his son. 

" I wonder how his mamma came to trust him out alone !" 
grinned a round, fat-faced yeoman mounted upon a sorreL 

" Send for his nurse," said an enraged individual, spurring 
his own horse in the heat of his imagination, fancying that he 
was enjoying a few kicks at poor Titley's ribs. 

" Lay on a poodle, and run him to a lady's lap," was 
another suggestion. 

" With the utmost pleaswe," replied Titley. There 's not 
a place in the wide world that I would sooner fly to. But 
gentlemen— r" 

"No, no, no; we wont hear ye!" interrupted somebody, 
which, as a matter of course, occasioned the opposition cry of 
" Hear him ! hcnr him ! " 

"No, no, no." 
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^'Tes,yes, yes; hear him^ liear him ! Off^off, — ^hearhim!" 

"No! order!" 

The squire beckoned at last for silence. In a short time 
the shouts ceased, the uproarious peals of laughter were hushed, 
and, as the reporters say of " the house," order was restored. 

After two or three ineffectual efforts to speak, the squire 
said, " Now, Titley, what have you to say?" 

Titley extracted from his pocket a white cambric hand- 
kerchief, and, after wiping his Hps, thus commenced. 

" Gentlemen, I candidly admit having caused much con- 
fusion, by mistaking that little enimel perched up there for a 
fox— but— " 

Another edition of laughter interrupted further progress 
for some minutes. 

" Go on, Titley," said Wihnott. 

"Before apologizing for the effects of the error, which I* 
am most ready to do," continued he, " I will state how I was 
led into it. Being ignorant — *' 

" As a jackass," chimed in Tom. 

" Being unfortunately ignorant," r^eated Titley, without 
noticing the flattering addition, " of the appearance of a fox, 
I inquired how he was to. be identified. I was informed, by 
his long, bushy tail." 

"As if a fox had a tail!" observed the pld whipper-in, 
with a sneer of the most profoimd indignation. 

"By that observation, I suppose, the enimel does not 
possess a tail. Obviously, then, I am not in fault. I inquired 
of Squire Scourfield, and he said — *' 

"What did I say?" asked the squu*e, quickly. 

" My dear sir, you must admit having replied that I should 
know him by his brush, which, upon furthw inquiry, appeared 
synonymous with tail." 

" Puppies and monkeys have tails," suggested Mr. Bolton, 
as a personal reference. 

"I'm aware of that fact," replied Titley; "and I now 
learn that it is an error in sporting ^phraseology to apply the 
word ^ tail ' to a fox. But, gentlemen, when I tell you that 
the squire's information described the fox's tail, or, more 
properly speaking, his brush, as being long and bushy, and 
resembling my whiskers in colour — ^I say, ^gentlemen, I am 
certain you will be ready to admit, upon reference to the 
little enimel's bushy tail, that the error arose simply from the 
unfortunate resemblance existing in colour between the pigmy 
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creature's terminus, which, by the way, is a truly prominent 
featiu'e, and the whiskers which I have the pleasure oi sub- 
mitting to your inspection/' 

" Bravo ! hear, hear I" were now very general cries. 

"For the unintentional wrong committed, I beg to offer 
you my regret : at the same time, I must entreat you to bear 
in mind the whole of the circumstances connected with the 
affair; and, in the full assurance that my case rests in the 
hands of libferal-minded, intelligent, free-born Britons, I an- 
ticipate that lenity which is ever tempered with their decisions 
— * mercy, seasoned with justice/*' 

Vociferous hurrahs fbllowed Titley^s successful oration. 
Some declared that "he could speak better than the parson," 
and all forgave him the direful offence; even the old whipper- 
in bore no shade of animosity ; "for," as he truly observed, 
''the best of us are liable to err. Many a rascal has passed 
for an honest man. Why shouldn't a squirrel be taken for a 
fox?" 

During the whole of this brief scene, of which the asto- 
nished hounds could evidently make neither head nor tail, 
William Bolton remamed a quiet but somewhat uneasy spec- 
tator. At length, when the confusion subsided, he cried,. 
"Try back, Trimbush! try back. Commodore, Chastity, 
Wanton!" and away went the hounds to hit off the scent 
again, if sly reynard had not taken advantage of the incident 
to escape from his pursuers by one of his numerous stratagems. 

In less than a minute, a hearty cry pealed through the 
thick cover again. 

"Hark to Reveller t" shouted the huntsman. "Hark to 
Reveller! for'ard! forward!" 

" Tally-ho ! tally-ho ! taUy-ho !" rung from the lips of the 
old whipper-in, as he espied the fox break away from a comer 
of the cover ; and every hound answered the halloo by burst- 
ing from the wood. The old whipper-in lifted his cap from 
his head, and, squaring his bridle arm, made the view halloo 
heard by many a distant ear. 

" Hold hard ! Let them get at it," said the squire to the 
eager sportsmen. 

Again the ardent horses fretted, pulled, and seemed ready 
to jump from their glossy skins. In a few moments the squire 
gave his usual signal. "Harkaway! harkaway!" cried he, 
" Ride over 'em who can !" 

The reins were slackened, the riders bent forward in their 
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saddles, and away went the merry crowd : one for life, the 
many for sport. 

" Be quiet," observed Titley to his galloway, as it capered 
and tried to follow. "5e quiet, I repeat." 

But the party addressed appeared in no mood to obey the 
mandate. 

" Good heavens ! I shall be oflf to a moral certainty," said 
Mr. Powis Titley, as his horse continued to caper, kick, and 
pull but with increased vigour, " I certainly shall. How ex- 
cessively disagreeable ! " 

The lively little horse had caught some of the enthusiasm 
of the sport. He bent his arched neck to his chest, as the 
reins were pulled to restrain his impetuous desire to join in 
the chase, and the white foam flew from his champed bit, as, 
bending his haunches, he reared high into the air. Titley 
clutched the pummel with one hand, the mane with the other; 
and the delighted animal, finding himself free from the cramp- 
ing rein, flew with the speed of light after the gallant pack. 
Without a hat, which rolled in an opposite direction, and liis 
long hair streaming in the wind, the hapless exquisite com- 
menced his unwilling ride. 

On went the galloway, and made, in a direct line, towards 
a stone wall of at least six feet in height. 

" Good heavens !" mentally exclaimed Titley, as he viewed 
the impediment, " good heavens ! he surely doesn't mean to 
leap!" 

With outstretched neck and pricked ears, the galloway 
neared the wall. Within a few yards of the important spot, 
the despairing Titley closed his eyes : the next minute he 
foimd himself under water ! 

When the horse waa close to the wall, he judiciously altered 
his mind with regard to the intended jump, and, bringing 
liimself in a moment upon his hocks, Titley' was sent clear 
over his head and the wall, into a duck-pond on the opposite 
side. 

" Quack, quack, quack," screamed the affrighted poultry, 
hurrying to shore. 

The water bubbled, foamed, and hissed, as Titley rose to 
the surface. 

" How prodigiously disagreeable ! " gurgled from his lips, 
as he scrambled from the pool and safely landed, excepting 
only the damage done to his temporally appearance. Dripping 
from head to foot, with black mud spread over bis featiures. 
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and kneaded into his profuse ringlets, he looked piteously for 
an explanation of the cause of his predicament. In the per- 
spective he caught a glimpse of a few scarlet coats, and a 
horse without an occupant of the saddle. 

"Ah ! I perfectly comprehend it," said he. "No one saw 
me ; that 's very agreeable.'' 

In a few moments more not a horseman was in sight ; not 
a sound to be heard ; all had gone far away ; and, with the 
comfortable consolation that no one had witnessed the ludicrous 
mishap, Mr. Powis Titley turned upon his heel, and wended 
Ids dripping way towards Woodland Rookery. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE VILLAGE LAWYER. 

One of the most desirable residences, if not the best, in 
every village, is invariably in the possession of the doctor or 
the attorney. Such was the case in the village of Estead, 
contiguous to Scom^eld Hall. 

Lounging in an easy chair, sat Francis Fiddylee, gentleman, 
an attorney in the courts of common law, and a solicitor in 
the high court of chancery. A piece of red tape was in the 
act of being twisted round his fingers for want of more profit- 
able employment, and a deep shade of vexation clouded his 
low, contracted brow. 

No one, with the least spark of generosity in his composi- 
tion, can point the finger of scorn to a man's origin. However 
humble it may be, a man's birth, per se, cannot degrade him, 
for he possesses no influence over it ; and that which is beyond 
our control we should not be held accountable for. In stating, 
therefore, that Francis Fiddylee's father was master of the 
county workhouse, and that the attorney drew his first breath 
under the inhospitable roof aforesaid, it is alleged merely as a 
simple fact, not as a reproach. 

Ambition to exalt his son to the legal title of a " gentleman," 
led Mr. Fiddylee senior to article his offspring to a neighboiu*- 
ing lawyer. After sitting upon a very high, hard stool the 
major part of five years, Fiddylee junior was duly admitted to 
the right of issuing writs, penning threatening letters, making 
heavy bills of costs, pocketing fees, and all other agreeable 
offices pertaining to the profession of attomey-at-law. 

Soon after the attainment of this flattering position, Francis 
Fiddylee was left fatherless. With the proceeds of the personal 
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estate, two hundred and fifty potinds, the fledged ' atiSof niey 
quitted the paternal roof, and cogitated deeply where he should 
squat — as an American woidd Bay. Yarious towns and villages 
were gravely thought of, tiB at length the quiet, pretty village 
oi Estead was decided upon as the theatre of Us ^' deeds.** 

A year had rolled away since the attorney arrived, but 
clients came " few and far between.** Five leases, two letters, 
and one action, were all that had occupied him. The latter 
was brought by himself for trespass caused by a diminutive 
pig squeezmg under his garden gate, and rooting up three 
strawberry plants. Being plaintiff and attorney in the suit, 
although the damages amounted but to one shilling, yet, with 
the costs, it proved a profitable speculation. 

A large table covered with black leather stood in the 
apartment, upon the door of which was painted in white 
letters, *< Office," and a thick brief, endorsed "Fiddylee v. 
Jones," with an ink-stand, two pens, and four dummies — or, 
in more comprehensive language, draft declarations of imagi- 
nary actions, which may frequently be seen upon the desks of 
pra)Otitioners in want of practice— horned its surfoce. 

"Ah !'* exclaimed the attorney rising from his easy posture, 
and throwing the piece of tape violently upon the table, " ah ! 
a trespass now and then would make a fellow comfortable." 

He seized the weighty brief, and, regarding it with a 
complacent look, said, " I wonder whether it would have been 
possible to have added a few more folios !" Turning over its 
full pages, he added, "Not another, I believe." 

Then a smile of self-approbation spread itself over his thin 
weasel-looking face, hiis small eyes twinkled with delight, and 
a sort of chuckling laugh rattled in his throat. 

At this moment loud, heavy footsteps, stumping along the 
passage leading to the office, attracted the attorney's attention, 
and a shadow of hope gleamed in Fiddylee*s features, as a 
broad fist thumped against the door. 

*^Come in," shouted the attorney. 

" Sartinly, sir," replied Jack Tiggle, throwing open the 
door, and bouncing unceremoniously into the rodm. "There 's 
a reader from the squire — although it *s Miss Kate's writing, I 
see," observed he, looking at the address of a note which he 
held in his hand ; " and you are to send back word by me," 
he continued, offering the epistle to Mr. Fiddylee. 

"An invitation to dinner," observed the attorney, perusing 
the note. " Sit down, boy, and I Tl write a reply." 
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" No, you won't, sir ; or, if you do, I shan't take it," replied 
Jack. 

Mr. Fiddylee stared. 

"As Peter Bumstead says/' continued Jack, "facts is 
stubborn things. Orders is orders. I teas told to bring 
word ; but I ioasn*t told to bring a note." 

It being very immaterial to the attorney in what way his 
answer was conveyed, so long as it was perfectly understood 
that he accepted the invitation^ he rejoined, " Well, then, make 
my best compliments to the squire, and say I shall have much 
pleasure in dining wkh him to-day." 

" And no whopper about that," observed Jack, with a sly 
wink. 

Mr. Fiddylee tried to look dignified, but it was quite lost 
upon Jack, who, with a careless gait, strolled to the door, and, 
fumbling the latch, surveyed the walls of the office. Three 
dingy volumes, and a large map of the country, were the only 
ornaments upon them. A piece of cold-looking oilcloth^ 
worn only near the chair where Mr. Fiddylee sat, scantily 
covered the floor. Half a dozen formal chairs and the table 
completed the fumitiure in the spiritless, chilling room. 
* " Law 's a bad trade, an't it, sir ? " asked Jack, as he slowly 
opened the door. 

Mr. Fiddylee " did not think it his business to inquire." 
"I've heard it is," continued Jack, unmindful of the 
remark. " When people go to law," continued he, " they go 
up pumpkin^ and come down sqwuh!' 

With this sage observation Jack Tiggle lefb the office, and 
slammed the door. 

The attorney plaeed his hands in his pockets, and, jingling 
a small quantity of stiver together, seemed to enjoy Jack's 
assertion, as to a smtor's un^iviable condition in the matter of 
" pumpkin" and " squash." He was indulging in a delicious 
reverie upon this subject, slightly mingled with a palatable 
gratification at the squire's expense in the perspective, when 
again his ear caught the sound of approaching footsteps along 
the passage. Without the ceremony of knocking, the door 
swung upon its hii^;es, and in walked a tall, stout man, having 
the a{q)earance of a farmer. His legs were eased in leather, 
atid a pair of hob-nailed boots adorned his feet, which latter 
were of such weighty materials, that Mr. Fiddylee, as the 
individual approached him with two or three awkward bows, 
involuntarily drew back a foot nourishing a tender com. 
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*^I'm come, zmv" said the farmer, smoothing down a 
quantity of red hair over his forehead, " fer a little measure 
of lar." 

" Sit down, my dear sir," said the attorney, offering a chair. 

" Thank'e, zur, I wull," replied he, occupying a seat. 

" What is the nature of your business ? " inquired the lawyer. 

" Why, zur, I 'm a freeholder of a small farm about tu 
mile from hence. It jines Squire Scourfield's property. Well ! 
it's agin my consent to have any hunters come across it, 
because why ? they break down the fences and play Belzebub. 
So when the hounds come across, it's the squire's orders for 
no one to foller 'em, but to go a little to the right, or to the 
left. This has been abided by till yesterday mornin', when a 
gen'l'm'n staying at young Squire Ashley's came smashing over 
the farm just like a Bedlamite. Not caring a ^g for my new 
w-all, he rode at it, when the horse, poor creetur! knowing 
better, stopped on the right side ; but over flew the rider into 
my duckpond, all among my ducks, geese, and goslins." 

" Shameful outrage V* observed the attorney. 

" Now, zur, I wants to know whether that^s agin the lar?" 
said the farmer. 

" Against the law!" repeated the attorney, stretching out 
his legs, and smacking his lips ; '^ I think you said agaimt the 
law?" 

" That's what I said, zur," replied the farmer. 

" A more decided trespass, a more conclusive case for legal 
redress, a more unequivocal outrage, a more successful attempt 
to wound a man's tender feelings, I never heard of. There 's 
no precedent of the kind on record. We'll teach him to 
incommode geese and goslings," said the attorney, bringing 
his hand furiously upon the table. 

" Beggin' yer pardon, zur, that 's the very thing I want to 
lam him not to do," replied the farmer. 

^^Yes, yes," rejoined Mr. Fiddylee, "you misunderstood 
me. What's your name?" 

" Humphrey Larkins, zur," rejoined the farmer. 

" And the name of the trespasser?" said the attorney. 

" I 've brought him on paper, zur," replied his client, 
handing him a scrap on which " Pools Teetlye" was scrawled. 

" Larkins against Teetlye," said the attorney. " The case 
shall meet with that particular and personal attention from 
me, sir, which its importance fully entitles it to." 

" Thank'e, zur," replied the farmer, rising to leave. 
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*< I shall require another consultation to-morrow/' said the 
attorney ; " please to call herfe at ten." 

" Bartinly, zur," rejoined the client, leaving the office with 
the lightness of a full-grown elephant. 

Mr. Fiddylee looked happiness personified. His hopes 
were realised ; his ardent wishes fulfilled. 

^*Ye gods and goddesses!" exclaimed the attorney, "a 
few of these trespasses will render a fellow very comfortable." 

This windfall, or horsefall of fate, was a little too much 
for Mr. Fiddylee's nerves. The slice of good luck was more 
than he could swallow with becoming coolness of manner. 
He paced up and down the room with hurried step, and one 
of the formal-looking chairs being iu his way he gave it an 
extravagant kick, which ^racked its back. Seizing a large 
ledger, containing a very few items, and drawing it from the 
interior of his desk, tears glistened unshed, but swimming in 
his eyes, as he wrote in one of its voluminous pages, — 
" Larkins v. Teetlye. Very long consultation with pit. ; in- 
structions to sue, &c. &c. &c. 13s. 4d/' 

*< If things go on in this way," soliloquized the lawyer, 
" I *11 start a clerk — a regular engrosser, at ten and sixpence a 
week. None o' your two-an*-sixpenny cheap-an'-dirty for me I " 
said Mr. Fiddylee, with a glow of pride mantling upon his 
features. 

CHAPTER V, 

THE BINKEB AT THE BQUIRe'S. 

The bell at Scourfield had just rung twice, as the drawing- 
room door was thrown open, and Mr. Fiddylee announced. . 

" Come, Fiddylee^" said the squire, advancing, and shaking 
his guest cordially by the hand, **I'm glad you're come. 
Just in time." 

Fiddylee expressed himself equally pleased with the cir- 
cumstance. After exchanging salutations with the two yoimg 
ladies, Ashley, Mr. Joseph Smit, the curate, and being intro- 
duced to Powis Titley, who formed the entire company, the 
attorney brought up the rear with the squire as they entered 
the lofty dining-hall. 

A massive silver lamp of antique workmanship, suspended 
over the dinner-table, threw a cheerful light around. A log 
fire blazed upon the hearth, shedding waim rays upon the 
])oliBhed oak jfdmlture. Dark crimson curtains hung in heavy 
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festoons over the windows, concealing all bilt the lower panes 
of one which opened upon the lawn. Bucklers, shields, and 
bows, matchlocks, halberts, and other antique instruments, 
fixed upon the walls, shone in the blaze of light cast upon them. 

^' Comfortable enough, comfortable enough," said the 
squire, after grace from the curate. " Now, gentlemen/' con- 
tinued he, " recollect, ' Every Man for Himself,' is the motto. 
Kate, my love, Wilmott has crossed thirty miles of stiff country 
to-day." 

^< So he has been telling me," replied Kate. 

'^ What I mean, my dear, is, that a piece of vension would 
be more acceptable to him than a long description of your 
racing with the greyhounds." 

The repast had now fairly commenced. "Agnes," said 
the squire, " Titley wishes to take wine with you." 

Fiddylee could not be mistaken. Teetlye and Titley 
were, doubtlessly, synonymous. The first time that he heard 
the name pronounced, he thought and wished he might be 
mistaken. But now he was almost certain that the defendant 
in the suit — ^his only suit — sat opposite in blissful ignorance, 
sipping champagne. Professional duty quickly dissipated the 
regret which for a moment stirred in his breast, and instinc- 
tively his fingers wandered to his waistcoat-pockets, feeling 
for a copy of the writ. So natural, so innate was the pro- 
pensity to serve copies of writs, with the attorney, that if his 
ready digits had discovered the slip of authoritative paper, 
there can be no doubt that Fowls Titley would have been 
favoured with it at the moment he was assisting himself to 
broiled chicken and mushroom sauce. 

" This wine comprises the refreshing infiuence of a zephyr 
with the delicious gratification to the olfactory nerves, of otto 
de roiSy' observed Titley, sipping a glass of bright Moselle. 

"Bather more inviting than Larkins's pond water, eh?" 
said the squire. 

" True, true, moxt true," replied Titley, a twang of the 
flavour of mud still haunting his palate. 

Of course this confirmed the attorney's suspicion. With a 
very polite bow, he "requested the honour of taking wine 
with Mr. Powis Titley," who replied, "With superlative 
deloight." 

A zest was given to the sparkling wine by drinking it with 
Titley. The lawyer's eyes twinkled with secret mirth, and he 
could scarcely keep his thin lifs compressed as the obeisfUMe 
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was exchanged. There was something novel and exciting in 
taking a friendly glass with a man he was about plunging into 
a vexatious, and perhaps expensive lawsuit. There was a 
singularity in the position which pleased Fiddylee. 

In due time the hospitable board was cleared of its substan- 
tial dishes, to give room for magnums of rosy, time-ripened 
port, jugs of mellow claret, and old-fashioned Madeira brighter 
than crystal. 

After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, proposed by the 
squire daily after dinner, whether guests were at his table or 
otherwise; the curate, a pale-faced, bashful young man, 
dressed in black, with a white neckerchief on, which concealed 
not quite half of his long, thin neck, rose with a few hems and 
h-huns, and said, "With the squire's consent he would, in 
tlieir presence, do that which was generally performed in their 
absence, propose the health and happiness of the ladies." 

" Bravo, Smit, my friend ! " exclaimed the squire. 

" With my heart of hearts," said Titley, filling his glass. 

" And with the honours," added Wilmott. 

" Certainly," chimed in the attorney, beginning to see two 
bottles where one remained. 

"Now, Kate or Agnes — ^which is it to be?" asked the 
squire, after the curate's toast had been drunk with the proper 
degree of enthusiasm. . 

The two merry girls laughed, and were urging each other 
to the task of returning thanks, when Wilmott rose from his 
chair to perform the duty for them. 

" No, no, no," said the squire, laughing ; " you 're a 
polite fellow, Wilmott, but I must have a speech from one 
of the girls. I don't care which it is. They 're both alike, 
bless 'em ! " 

" We bow to the chair," said Agnes, gracefully bending to 
her uncle ; then, imitating a pompous orator, she stood erect, 
accompanied by her cousin. 

"Accustomed as we are to private speaking," she com- 
menced, producing a burst of applause. 

" Order, order ! '* cried thfe squire, looking with pride at 
his niece, who repeated, in a slow, firm voice — 

" Accustomed as we are to private speaking, and however 
well we may be entitled to the claim of proficiency in this 
particular branch of eloquence ; yet, in the cars and the eyes 
of a distinguished assembly like the present, it must pot be 
expected that our naturally retiring natures should displ^'' 
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equally brilliant oratorical capacities with our more practised 
competitors." 

The squire and his guests again interrupted the speaker 
with their loud approbation. Agnes cast her eyes upon the 
table, andy by continued bows, testified her thanks for the 
applause. She was raising them again, sparkling with glee, 
to resume her speech, when, through the partly-concealed 
window, the features of a man, pressed against the glass, riveted 
her attrition. 

" Oo on, my little Cicero,'^ said the squire, encouragingly. 

Without knowing why, Agnes could not withdraw her gaze 
from the window. 

" Can't — sum up — ^without reference — ^to the notes," said 
the attorney, in a broken thick voice. Fiddylee was not used 
to wine. 

Steadfastly Agnes regarded the eyes bent upon her. There 
was something in the look so anxious and expressive, that a 
presentiment of evil flashed through her frame like an elecUnc 
shock. She saw a finger pressed upon the lips as a sign for 
silence, and a hand waved an adieu two or three times before 
the glass, when the features vanished. 

Agnes was so disturbed at this sight tliat she could not 
utter another word. Her bosom palpitated, and her heart 
beat so, that its unusual knocking might be distin^ly heard. 
She pressed her hands across her forehead, and murmured that 
she was unwell just as her cousin perceived the nervous 
agitation she was enduring. 

Springing to her side, Kate encirded her waist, and, 
clasping a hand, supported her into the adjoining drawing-room. 
No one saw the cause of this unexpected scene, and all were quite 
amazed at the result. The squire was silent with wonder, until 
Wilmott suggested that it must be from sudden indisposition. 

"Yes, yes,*' replied the squire, "it nmst be from that. 
And yet it looked very like fear. But, bless me ! whoever saw 
either of them afraid, I should like to know?" 

"I'm certain that your niece, my dear sir, possesses 
infinitely more desirable nerves -than myself," said Titley, in a 
faint voice. 

" An honest confession, which tells in your fiwrour," replied 
the squire. " A man who says he is not plus with courage, is 
the last to run away in a fight." 

" You really flatter me," rejoined Titley. 

"Come, gentlemen," said the squire, "pass the bottles. 
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We'll have a bumper at parting, and then we'll have some 
music from the young ladies, if Agnes has recovered." 

This proposition was acceeded to by all assembled, 
excepting only Fiddylee, who, overcome by his deep libations, 
lolled in his chair, producing any thing but melodious sounds. 

" Come, Fiddylee," said the squire, ** wake up, and fill 
your glass." 

But the attorney heeded not the order. Wrapped in the 
lulling arms of Morpheus, he was lost to the channs of the 
iolly god he had been paying strict devotion to. 

" Rouse him, Wilmott," said the squire. 

" Stay," added Titley, "permit me — ^I *11 shew you what a 
famous shot I am." 

Taking a fine large orange pip between the end of his 
thumb and the middle finger, he shot it swiftly, with a nice 
aim, against the end of the attorney's nasal organ. 

Fiddylee jumped from his recumbent portion, and opening 
his eyes as wide as they would permit, had the satisfaction of 
seeing the company much amused with the cause of his abrupt 
waking. The attorney, while he rubbed the offended member 
soothingly, requested to be informed the name and occupation 
of the party conunitting the assault. 

This appeal, delivered in a slow, thick tone, with a pompous 
manner, added to the fun. The lawyer repeated his desire. 

''It was I who had the pleasure of shooting the peep," 
replied Titley. 

"Oh! ah! You, eh! Glad of it," rejoined Fiddylee. 
" Assault, m et armis. Very good, sir, very, good ! " 

" Vi et peepis would be more perfect," said Titley. 

" It 's indictable," continued the attorn^. " Or I can sue 
for damages. I have my choice — action, or indictment." 

" Pray adopt that which will suit your taste," said Titley. 

The squire, thinking that Fiddylee was somewhat offended 
at the practical joke, said : 

"No talk about damages in Scourfield Hall, my friend. 
It was but a joke, and only done to rouse you. We must have 
no dissension among us." 

" Tes, we must,' rejoined the attorney, trying to look as 
if he had delivered a profound reply — " as a matter of business, 
we must." 

The squire roared with laughter at tliis sentiment, and told 
Titley to apologise for the assault, and offer his hand to the 
wounded lawyer. 
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" No ! " exclaimed the attorney, " no compromise, till just 
before the trial. When all costs are created, then's the time 
for compromise." 

Many arguments were used to prevail upon the lawyer to 
accept Titley s proffered hand of amity, but without success. 
After more laughing, Fiddylee, who began to exhibit symptoms 
of cross intoxication, was permitted to depart; and, as he 
wended his way down the broad gravel drive towards his office 
in the village, he discovered several dcMe stars, and remarked 
that there were at least two moons shedding their pale light 
upon field and flower. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THE MTSTERT. 

It was the banning of autumn. The sun had sunk in his 
purple-clouded glory, and the last golden rays were fading 
from the windows of the grey-mossed church, peeping from a 
clustering grove of trees, as Agnes hastened alone from the 
hall towards the humble edifice. She was muffled in a coarse 
woollen shawl ; and wearing a close cottage bonnet, no one 
could recognise her, except by catching a glimpse of her 
features. At every third or fourth step she turned round with 
an anxious gaze; then, as if satisfied that no one saw her, 
again she hurried forward. In one hand she carried a letter, 
and a small pui*se filled with gold ; while the other wiped away 
the tears coursing down her cheeks, only to make room for 
others succeeding. 

A sob of anguish escaped her quivering lips as she lifted the 
latch of the gate leadmg into the churchyard, and, leaning 
against a tombstone, the stifled grief was given vent to in a 
flood of tears. In a short time she became composed ; the 
remaining traces of her sorrow being only in her inflamed eyes, 
and an occasional sob, which, despite of her exertions to 
suppress it, burst from her heaving bosom. 

'^ Poor fellow ! " .she exclaimed, '^ he must not see me thus. 
It would add to his afliiction." 

Advancing towards the church door, she sat upon a circular 
bench under the dark branches of a yew-tree shading the 
entrance. The shadows of evening were ciosuig over the 
landscape, and the cawing rooks wheeled in lofty flight round 
the nest-covered limbs of the ancient trees. The ringdove 
~'^h rapid wing hastened to the interior of the grove, and the 
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bat whirled its strange form round and round, rejoicing in the 
approaching reign of darkness. A nightingale commenced 
singing at intervals her melancholy strain, and a glowworm's 
lamp flickered faintly upon the moss-bank. An old white owl 
peered from a hollow in the yew-tree, and, stretching forth his 
long wings, stole silently from his lurking place ; when clear 
of the tree, he gave a long, loud screech, which broke fright- 
fully the stillness of the place, and made Agnes start with fear. 
Perceiving the cause, as the nocturnal disturber slowly flew 
within a few feet of the ground, she smiled^ and resumed her 
seat. 

" Did the old croaker frighten you, Agnes ? " said a voice 
dose to her. 

" Oh ! Charles ! dear Charles ! " exclaimed Agnes, springing 
from the bench, and rushing into the arms of a tall slender 
young man, who pressed her affectionately to his breast. 

" How glad, how delighted I am that you are here," she said, 
kissing him. " I began to think that you would not come." 

" I am now at least a quarter of an hour before the appointed 
time," replied he, leading her to the bench, and taking a seat 
by her side. 

The person who said this appeared, from his youthful figure, 
to be about twenty-three years of age; but his face was 
stamped with lines which gave him an older look. The 
ravages of care, disease, or dissipation, were palpably carved 
in his bloodless features ; but, from a full, bloated expression 
in the eyes, the latter seemed the most probable cause. He 
was admirably proportioned, and his face must have been once 
very handsome. His eyes were black and large, and his lips 
had that haughty curl which invariably evinces the high and 
daring spirit. Long dark hair hung about bis neck, and a 
short moustache crisped itself upon his upper lip. In his 
manner there was sorrow and recklessness blended together, 
which puzzled the observer to decide whether he was a victim 
to mental distress, or the empty shell of some heartless 
libertine. His dress consisted of a travelling costume. His 
throat was bound in the folds of a thick neckerchief, a large 
military cloak hung upon his shoulders, and a light foraging 
cap was upon his head as far as it could be pulled. 

" By this letter," said Agnes, " I find that you are going to 
leave England." 

" Yes ; for our mutual happiness it is the best step I can 
take," was the reply. 
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'^Indeed, indeed^ it is not/' rejoined Agnes, energetically, 
" if you would but consent — " 

"Never," interrupted her companion, "I never will, and 
therefore 'tis useless to urge me." 

"But I am so certain he would believe your statement," 
rejoined Agnes. 

"Believe it !" said he, as if weighing the sentence, "no — 
kind-hearted as he is — ^he would not believe me." 

" I assure you he would, dear Charles," replied Agnes, 
pressing his hand. 

" And, if he did, it would not alter my position," said he'. 
" Until I can prove my innocence of the foul charge — ^imtil 
the disgrace which is attached to me is blotted out by the 
sunbeams of truth — I will not meet him ; nor shall my present 
situation be made known to him, at least with my consent. 
And, if you betray me, — " 

" Nay," interrupted Agnes, " do not threaten. You know 
I would — ^I muit keep a promise so sacredly couched." 

" Forgive me, dearest," he replied, placing his arm round 
her waist, and pressing her to his side. " But do not ask me 
this. I must refuse ; and it pains me to deny you any thing." 

Here was a pause of a few moments, which was broken by 
Agnes saying in a serious voice : 

" K you refuse me what I am about to request, Charles, it 
will break my heart." 

" Then it is granted before being asked," replied he, 
playfully. 

"Thank Heaven!" exolauned Agnes, clasping her hands 
together. " I thank Heaven for it ! It is, that you do not 
leave England." 

A frown knit the brows of her companion. 

" This letter," continued Agnes, showing the one she held 
in her hand, " caused me to sl^d more tears than all the trials 
and troubles I have had besides. It was truly distressing to 
hear of your unmerited sufferings ; but then there were the plea- 
sures of meeting, the knowledge that I could be of service to 
you, and the hope that you would be induced to acquaint him 
with yoiu* unhappy circumstances ere we met again. This 
letter, however, cUspeUed every gleam of comfort ; and, as I 
came here, fearing that it would be our last stolen inter- 
view, I thought, dear Charles, that I should have died with 
grief." 

This was said with much earnestness of manner, and a smile 
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gleamed in the features of her companion as he saw the »n> 
cerity of this hear*-felt declaration. 

"But naw," continued Agnes, "you have promised me 
not to leave England, and I am happy again* Here's your 
month's income," she said, laughing, " and be sure that you 
economise it." 

Her companion took the proifered well-filled little purse^ 
and was retiuning his thanks, when his ear caught the rattle 
of wheels quickly descending a steep hill close by. 

"Hark!" said he; " that 's the mail. I must be in Lon- 
don to-night. God bless you, dearest! Adieu!" 

Agnes clung to his embrace^ and^ with m&ny warm kisses, 
bade him a reluctant farewell. 

" i will write to you the day and hour for our next meet- 
ing," said he, untwining her arms from his neck. 

" Within a month at the very furthest," said Agnes, hold- 
ing up her finger in an expressive attitude. 

" It shaU be so," was the answer as he left ; and, hurry- 
ing across the green mounds, bound with the bramble, and 
whitened with the daisy, under which the youngj the old, the 
grave, the gay, slept alike the long sleep, he was quickly Out 
of sight. 

Agnes watched with strained eyeil until the last glimpse of 
his form was concealed from her view; then, turning round, 
she began to retrace her steps towards the Hall. The moon, 
which had been concealed by heavy clouds, suddenly broke 
through the dark curtain, and sent her pale rays to brighten 
the dull earth. HiU and dale, tree, field, and flower, were 
illuminated with her joyful beams. The falling dew sparkled 
upon the fading foliage — ^the tears of Nature fbr her withering 
charms. The heavy beetle hummed his wings in the soft 
light, and the bloated toad croaked his satis^MStion in the long 
grass. One of these unsightly animals crawled across the 
path Agnes was taking, causing her to stop suddenly, when 
the long shadow of a man was reflected upon it. She started 
at this, more from fear of being seen, than of discovering any 
one. The leaves of a laurel-^bush rustled dose to her, and the 
boi^hs of the shrubbery, along which idhe was passing, oraeked 
and snapped as some one ran quickly through them. With a 
fervent mental wish that she had not been seen, Agnes tripped 
along the path, and, bounding across the lawn, entered the 
Hall by the servants' door at the back of the house, and hurried 
to her dressing-room. She was anmiiging her dishevelled 
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hair, before descending to the drawing-room, when the door 
of her apartment opened, and in walked Kate. 

" Why, Agnes ! " exclaimed she, clasping her cousin's hand, 
as it was raised to catch some straying locks, " where have you 
been?" 

" A little romantic stroll by moonlight," replied Agnes, with 
an awkward attempt to appear careless. 

" Why didn't you invite me to accompany you ?" asked her 
cousin. 

"I imagined you were more agreeably engaged with Wil- 
mott," replied Agnes. 

" His Mend, Mr. Titley, came soon after we missed you," 
said Kate, "andthenoffstartedWilmott, who has just returned.'* 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Agnes, abruptly, aa the thought flashed 
in her brain that he might possibly have seen the meeting in 
the churchyard. 

" Yes, indeed!'* repeated Kate, imitating her cousin's man- 
ner. " So let me ring the bell for Fanny to assist you in 
dressing, and to bring the candles, for this uncertain light of 
the fickle moon is anything but suited for the toilet." 

" No, I thank you," rejoined Agnes, not being desirous of 
her swollen eyes being inspected by a stronger light, "my 
dressing will bo finished in one minute. Who are in the 
drawing-room?" 

" I left Mr. Smit and my father playing chess, Mr. Titley 
looking at your album, and Wilmott entered as I left to seek 
you for the twentieth time this evening," replied her cousin. 

" I regret giving you so much trouble, dear," said Agnes. 
" I hope that uncle was not alarmed at my absence." 

" Not in the least. He laughed at Mr. Titley, and said it 
was done to punish him for paying some silly compliments to 
you this morning," replied Kate. 

" And what did he say? " inquired Agnes. 

" He replied that * the bare i-de-ah shook his nerves, as the 
rude breeze shakes the ^Eolian harp,' " said Kate, laughing. 

" His affectation is intolerable," rejoined Agnes. 

" And yet, methinks, sweet cousin, that you begin to con- 
sider him not so very intolerable," added Kate, with an archness 
of look and voice. 

" That may be your opinion," said Agnes. 

" I 'm no conjuror if it be not yours too," replied her cousin. 
^' Gome— -confess that I am right." 

" I will say this, and only this — I believe Fowls Titley to 
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be a perfect gentleman in feeling and education — ^in thought, 
word, and action ; and were it not for the silly affectation 
which obscures many of his excellent qualities, few, very few, 
men would shine more in society, or be better examples for 
others to follow," said Agues. 

"An approach to a confession," said her cousin. "Your 
opinion coincides precisely with Wilmott's." 

" Then as a matter of course with yours," added Agnes^ 
smiling. 

Kate blushed, and tried to evade a reply by offering to twine 
a rose in her cousin's ringlets* But Agnes determined to 
continue the subject, and said, 

" Now, Kate, say honestly whether this is not so/' 

" You know, Agnes, that I love Wilmott — " 

" With as fond a little heart as ever throbbed," interrupted 
Agnes. "And he is worthy of it." 

" But perhaps I 've no right to do so," said Kate, in a low, 
trembling voice. 

" Has he not told you of his affection ?** 

"Never." 

" Not by his looks ! not by his attention ! In every way, 
save by word, he has declared his passion," said Agnes. 

Kate kissed her cousin affeotionately, and they proceeded 
together to the drawing-room. 

" Hilloa ! " exclaimed the squire, as the girls entered, " here 's 
the young runaway. Come here, Agnes ; kiss your uncle, and 
tell him where you Ve been." 

" Having a walk," replied Agnes^ saluting the squire, and 
glancing at Wilmott, who stood with his back towards her, 
talking to Kate, but looking at her with a scrutinizing gaze in 
a large mirror which stood before him. Their eyes met. 
She was certain he had been a witness of the meeting. 

" A walk, eh ! " said the squire, looking at the chessboard, 
then at his opponent the curate, and at last moving a knight, 
" a walk, eh ! who was with you ? " . 

Agnes looked at Wilmott, who still kept his gaze bent 
steadily upon her. She felt as if she should choke. At length 
she said, with flushed cheek and brow, " I was alone." 

" Check ! " said the curate, moving the bishop. 

" Hem ! ugh, ugh ! " exclaimed the squire, taking the king 
out of the difficulty. " Alone, eh ? " continued he. " Why, 
this is the fifth or sixth solitary walk you Ve had, Agnes, within 
these three monthst I shall begin to thiak you 're in love*" 
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" My dear sir," said Titley, closing an album he was ad- 
miring, " people do not walk alone, when hearts have been 
touched witli Cupid's darts." 

** You're in the right," added Wilmott, looking seriously at 
Agnes, and walking up and down the long apartment with 
Kate at his' side. 

" Is he, indeed ! " said the squire, regarding the couple with a 
peculiarly expressive look. " What they run in pairs, do they ? " 

Titley saw the squire's inuendo, and with a " He, he, he ! " 
pronounoed it ^^ a little too bad." 

"Checkmate!" said the curate, rubbing his hands with 
pleasure, and moving a rook, which ended the game. 

" Winged by the parson ! " replied the squire, pushing the 
chessboard from him. " A good struggle for it, too." 

"Pretty good this time," said the curate, who invariably 
wished the squire to believe that he could beat him easily. 
And whenever the squire gained the victory, it was his constant 
assertion that " he could have won the game over and over 
again, but he wished to prolong it." 

This the squire used to bear with great good-humour. It 
was about the only weak point he could discover in his friend's 
exemplary character. Living in a retired cottage within half 
a mile of the churchy he spent his days in visiting the poor 
and sick, administermg to their wants as far as his scanty 
means would permit, and, if beyond his own slender resources 
£|.ppealing to the wealthy squire, who never was appealed to in 
vain. Proud to a fault, it was with difficulty the squire pre- 
vailed upon him to come often to the Hall; but at last his 
scruples were vanquished, and now it was liis habit to " drop 
in of an evening," as he described his daily arrival. 

With high and low the curate was an object of unvarying 
admiration. The rich loved him for his unpretending, refhied, 
and gentlemanly bearing ; the poor blessed him for his kind- 
ness of heart and benevolent actions. The flaxen-haired, 
ruddy-cheeked children ran to him, when they saw his tall 
thin figure approaching^, and each was anxious to catch his 
approving eye, as the lock of hair was pulled upon the fore- 
head, or the little curtsey bobbed to the ground. The old 
matron, who sat rocking in the sun, knitting her winter hose, 
would shield her bleared eyes with her thin, bony hand, and 
hobble upon her trembling limbs to welcome his coming, as 
" the good man " unlatched her garden gate. The sturdy 
peassmt^ returning from his work, raised his straw hat, and 
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stopped his m^rry whistle, to pay respect to the minister as he 
passed. Whei^ever he went, a blessing echoed to his footsteps, 
and it was often asked, but never decided, which of the two 
was the greater favourite in the parish of Estead — ^the rich 
squire, who owned the greater portion of it, or the poor curate, 
who had but eighty pounds a year, 

" Ring the bell, Wilmott," said the squire ; ^* we must see 
Peter about to-morrow's sport." 

An old grey-lieaded servant answered the summons, and 
was told to send in the gamekeeper. 

In a few minutes Peter Bumste^ ma4e his appearance. 

" Well, Peter," said the squire, " are all things prepared for 
our first crack at the pheasants to-morrow ? " 

" Yes, they be, sir," replied Peter, diving his hands into his 
capacious shooting-jacket pockets, stretching out one buskined 
leg, and looking Uke a man who had " done his duty." 

" Spaniels in trim ? beaters got ? " 

" All in topping order, sir," replied Peter. 

"We shall not commence till after In^eakfast," said the 
squire. 

« Very good, iir." 

" We take cooks and hens alike to-morrow, recollect, Peter. 
So none of your * war hen ! ' if you please," said the squire. 

" Very — " Peter could not say ** good " to this ; so he 
stopped short. 

" And let 8triver spring all the traps early, so that none of 
the dogs may be lamed. Do you see that he does it, for he is 
very old and rickety." 

" Facts is stubborn things, sir. . Striver's cooked almost to 
tinder," observed Peter in a tone of compassion. 

" We must take care of him," replied the squire ; " he s 
been a good servant. ' 

" True, sir, true," added the keeper ; and, finding his 
master silent after thb, he inquired if there were any further 
orders. 

" No, Peter, that's all I had to say," replied his master. 

"Very good, sir," rejoined Peter, bowing with as much 
natural politeness as he possessed, and leaving the room. 

" Now, Kate, give us a song," said the squire. " We shall 
retire early to-night to get our nerves steady." 

" What shall I sing V asked Kate. 

" Any thing you please, my love," replied her father. 

Sitting to the piauO; she ran her fingers quickly over the 
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keys, and letting the swelling sounds soften to ^n accompani- 
ment just audible, she sang in a mellow, beautiful voice^ the 
following words : — 

** When the green leaves of life are all whithered and gone, 
And the sunshine of youth is no longer with thee ; 
When the blossoms of hope are all blighted or flown, 

And nothing is left thee of gladness to be ; 
Think, lady, thhik of your joys and your fears, 
But forget *in the past all your sighs 'and your tears. 

** In the days that are gone^ though we cannot forget 
The hopes that were blighted, the joys that are flod ; 



And the places deserted by those that we met, 

Tell of sorrows that last, and of friends that are dead ; 
Think, lady, think of your joys and your fears. 
And forget, if you can, all your sighs and your tears. 

** When the past you recall, oh ! let the brief hours 
Alone be remembered that pleasure beguiles ; 
Dwell on the thoughts that were cullM from the flowers, 

Nurtured by bliss, and cherished with smiles. 
Think, lady, tnink of your joys and your fears ; 
But forget in the past all your sighs and yonr tears.** 

^^Beautifully sung," said the curate, offering his hand 
politely to Kate, and leading her from the instrument. 

''Yes, parson, I think that'll do," added the squire, looking 
at his child with pride and pleasure. As he continued to gaze 
on her, a tear rose in his eyes, and would have fallen, had he 
not brushed it hastily away* Its spring was the memory of 
one bright and beautiful as the being before him, but who 
now lay slumbering in the earth, a bleached skeleton; yet 
still beloved by him as when she stood, warm with life and 
health, plighting her heart to his, a willing, blushing bride. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE BATTUB. 

It was a clear October morning as the squire, Wilmott, and his 
friend Titley, took their way towards an extensive cover, on 
the verge of the Scourfteld estate. Peter followed in tiieir 
wake, with Jack Tiggle leading, or rather pulling back, two 
couple of spaniels ; while six round-&ced bumpkins, with long 
ash-sticks in their hands, brought up the rear. The game- 
keeper carried the squire's double-barrel, and admired the 
polished piece with the same feelings that an artist would the 
choice production of a Claude or a Rembrandt. He clicked 
the locks, and the clear springs sounded to him like the tone 
of a sweet melody. 
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" Ah ! '* exclsiQoed Peter, with a sigh of admiration, " you 're 
a clipper/' 

^*^You handk a gun better tha« you sit a horse> Titley," 
said the squire. 

" 'Pon niy^ honour, I 'm much indebted for the compliment," 
r^)iiod Titley, who shoiddered his gun in sportsmanlike style. 

" Have you had much praoti<je?" asked the squire. 

" I may» say that I have," he replied. 

" Oh, oh ! you hjive, eh ?" said the squire. 

" Yes ; in town I pa»s three hours of my morning constant^ 
in the shooting-^gallery," added Htley, 

'The squire looked at Wilmott, who smiled, and said, "He's 
a capital shot with a pistd. I saw him split four bullets on^ 
the edge of a knife, out of siXj at twelve paces*" 

" At the trap, fortune generally favours^ me," continued 
Titley. "I lolled twenty pigeons in succession at twenty-five 
yards, the day previous to my arrival- here." 

" Ckme^ come,' then we shall see some of the long tails 
topple to earth to-day," said the squire, in whose favour 
Titley continued to rise, from the morning he " tilly-hooed " 
a squirrel. 

They now awrived at the wood, when the squire -directed his 
friends to choose their places as they thought most desurable. 

** I '11 go up the centre for my chance," said Wilmott. 

"I'll take the top, with your approbation," said Titley to 
the sqiBve. 

" Oertainlyi You shall have one comer, and 1 11 have the 
other. But, mark what I say," said the squire ; "it 's rather 
narrow ii^4iere we shall stand,- so that we must be close toge- 
ther ; but never mind me. Take them r^t* and left, over 
my head, any way that you -ve the chance. I shall get more 
than I want, for most wUl break from the end." 

Each had taken his position. Peter heard the word 
"ready J" from his master, and to his signal the spaniels 
were slipped, the beaters leaped into the underbrush, with 
Jaok'Tlggle as leader, and Peter was left alone to "mark" 
and condiict the approaching slaughter, with the judgment of 
an experienced general. 

In a few moments after the disturbers had effected an 
entrance, the dogs "gave tongue," and made the air ring 
again with their noisy cries. The boys hallooed, and thrashed 
tke bushes With thieir poles* Now a frightened rabbit, with 
pridied^ears, ran to the edge of the wood, pursued by a yelp- 

4 
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ing spaniel; then, seeing a more-to-be-feared biped than 
quadruped, nimbly skipped in again. 

^'Mark ! mar-r>rk !" shouted Peter, as his quick ear caught 
the flap of a pheasant's wing. 

Bang went Wilmotf s gun, as he caught a glimpse of the 
rainbow-plumaged bird, topping some nut-wood. The leaves 
fell in thick showers to the ground; but on went the bird 
unharmed. Again he saw him between the forked branch of 
an elm. The hills echoed his second charge ; but still with 
outstretched neck the gay fellow pursued his course. High 
over the trees he mounted in a direct line to where Titley was 
standing. Just as he was towering over the skirts of the cover 
Titley raised his gun, covered, puUed, and down plumped the 
victim at his feet, fluttering in the convulsions of death, 

" A wipe for Wilmott, ' said the squire. But the words were 
scarcely out of his mouth when a woodpigeon whistled past 
with the fleetness o£ an arrow. 

"Down he comes," continued the squire, admiringly, as 
Titley struck the bird with his second barrel. 

"Mark!" bawled Peter. 

** Look out," whispered the squire. 

^' I m not ready," said Titley, loading his gun. 

The squire turned up a cuff of his shooting-jacket, and, 
stretching out his arms in preparation for something extra, 
pulled the triggers right and left at a brace of hens sailing 
towards him. Crash they fell into the centre of a hawthorn 
bush. A groan was audible from the gamekeeper, as he saw 
the brace fall. 

" Poor Peter ! " said the squire. " He would as soon see a 
child shot as a hen pheasant." 

" Cock to you, Mr. Wilmott," bawled the keeper. 

The warning was scarcely given, when a woodcock dropped 
before Wilmott's gun. 

" He seldom misses," observed the squire, " when he gets a 
clean shot." 

Titley had just capped his nipples, when a rabbit popped 
out of the wood, with the speed of light, and as quickly ran in 
again. As it turned, he snapped one barrel at the fugitive, 
but missed. The scut was scarcely visible when the squire 
levelled and pulled. 

"A waste of powder, I imagine," said Titley. 

" Not quite," replied the squire, kneeling upon the edge of 
the bank, and creeping almost the length of his body into 
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the cover. In a short time he backed out, pulling the rabbit, 
riddled through the head. 

" A shot in the dark, 'pon my honoui*," said Titley. 

"Light enough for me," replied the squire. 

Another rabbit leaped from the wood, pursued by a yelping 
spaniel. Away th<y ran. Titley aimed but recovered liis gun, 
fearing to injure the dog. 

" I won't touch a hackle," said the squire, as he snapped at 
the nimble rabbit. High it jumped, rolling over and over, as 
the fatal charge was driven into its head. 

Every now and then Willmott's gun clanged through the 
wood, and the game, being driven to the comer where the 
squire and Titley were standing, now rose momentarily. Boar 
after roar succeeded each other, as the birds, hares, and rabbits 
tumbled over. But few eiFected an escape, as they fled in the 
hope of reaching a spot of greater safety. The game lay 
scattering around, sufficient to All a sack, rather than a bag, 
when Peter, jumped through some thick boughs, and said to 
the squire, " All out, sir." 

"Very well, Peter," replied the squire. "Now, Wilmott, 
where are you ?" 

"Here I am," said Wilmott, crashing through a prickly 
hedge, and leaping close to the squire, with glowing cheeks. 

" What have you done, my boy ? " 

" Bagged four brace of long-tails, leash of hares, one cock, 
and three couple of rabbits," replied Wilmott. 

" How many did you frighten?" asked the squire. 

" One hen pheasant, only," replied Wilmott. 

" Beg your pardon, sir ; Mr. Titley shot that bird, and it 
was a cock, thank God!" observed Peter, with evident satis- 
faction at the sex of the victim. 

"You don't like to see the hens fall?" said the squire. 

"Facts is stubborn things, sir. It gives me the willy- 
wabbles to see a hen pheasant bagged," replied the keeper. 

" Where next?" said the squire. 

" The Ketling copse, sir," replied Peter. 

" Did any go there from this cover ? " asked Wilmott. 

*' One or two that got the chance," replied Peter, signifi- 
cantly. 

The panting dogs and perspiring beaters threw themselves 
down upon the greensward, as they effected an egress from 
the entangling boughs. The eyes of the spaniels evinced the 
eagerness with which they had followed their amusement of 
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driving the game. The furze and thorns had lacerated their 
lids so that they could scarcely see. The keeper cs^lled them 
to a little stream close by, and washed their sores with as 
much caution as a mother would use to her children. After a 
few minutes' rest, and the game being gathered together at the 
foot of a shady walnut tree, the party slowly proceeded towards 
Ketling copse. As they were going over a stubble-field the 
squire gave Peter his gun to carry, who, being somewhat 
warm, placed his hat upon the muzzle, and carried it over his 
shoulder. Jack Tiggle, watching this manoeuvre, and never 
allowing an opportimity to pass for playing Peter a trick, 
sidled up to him, and begap admiring the outwai;d charms of 
the piece. 

" Now that s what I call ansum," said Jack, pointing to a 
pointer engraved upon the guard, 

" Do you ! " growled Peter, who entertained a mortal an- 
tipathy to Jack, 

"Yes, I do, Mr. Bunistead," replied he, knowing that Peter 
disliked being addressed by his surname. 

" Then you caij keep your liking to yourself. I don't want 
to hear boys jabber," rejoined the keeper, aware of Jack's 
objection to be called a boy, and doing so by way of retaliation. 

" Indeed, Mr. Bumstead," retorted Jack, " Did you ever 
hear what the young dickey said to his father ?" 

" No,'' replied Peter ; " and I don't want." 

" Oh ! but you'd better," continued Jack. " It 's never too 
late to lam, and mend our roads, as the parson says. A young 
dickey, in the full kick of youth,, mistoojt some sweet-briar for 
a thistle; because, I suppose, both pricked his gums. His 
father, not liking to see his son mistaken upon any score, 
gravely shook his head, whisked his tail, and said to him, 

* Don't go for to make a ninnyammer of yourself.' Says the 
young dickey in reply, just as friendly as I might do to you, 

* It 's much better to be a ypung donkey, than an old jackass.' " 

The keeper's face darkened at the conclusion of Jack's 
homily, and he was cogitating how he should pay him off for 
the affrpnt, when the gun which he carried exploded, and 
leaped from his grasp. All turned round suddenly, and each 
looked at the other for an explanation of the unexpected 
circumstance. The dogs ran off*, sniffing the ground expecting 
to find a victim, and rushed to a spot where sometliing feU. 
It was Peter's hat with the crown blown out. 

" Why, how did that happen V' ask^ the^squire^ 
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Peter looked at Jack Tiggle's laughing face, and then at 
his crownless hat in the distance. Jack tried to look serious ; 
but the keeper's melancholy visage, in beholding his dilapidated 
hat, was more than he could bear with seriousness. His red 
cheeks swelled with smothered laughter, and at last a " Haw, 
haw, haw !" burst from them, which led to the discovery of 
the delinquent. 

^*It was that Jack,*' said the squire. "He 'pulled the 
trigger, you may be sure." 

"Facts is stubborn things. He did, sir, by all that/s 
damnable! "replied Peter between his teeth, while indescribable 
passion was depicted in his features. He clenched his huge 
fist, and breathed annihilation to Jack Tiggle, all his relations, 
and every body of the name. 

Jack took the wise precaution of keeping at -a very respect- 
ful distance from the enraged Peter. When his passive 
admission of the imputed offence was gained, the squire, with 
the rest, joined in the hearty laugh. Peal after peal came 
from the delighted spectators, and a regular halt took place to 
indulge in the fiin. Cachinnation is very infectious. As Peter 
lifted the remnants of the hat from the ground, and placed it, 
as 'well as it would go, upon his head, the sternness of his 
features gave way. For a few moments he kept his lips pressed 
together, twitching with the inclination to join in the laugh ; 
but at length, as tumultuous a peal burst from them as from any 
of the others. 

" I '11 pay you off," said he, shaking his fist at Jack, " or 

my name 'snot " 

"Bumstead" interrupted Jack, and then continued his 
laugh. 

" Very good," rejoined Peter, " very good. That adds to 
the hat account." 

" 1 11 have no more tricks or nonsense of any kind to-day," 
said the squire. "You must forgive Jack, Peter. I'll get 
you a new hat." 

"Very good, sir," replied the keeper, satisfied with the 
result. 

"But, if I have any more of your coltish behaviour," con- 
tinued the squire to Jack, " I '11 horsewhip you. Now, mind 
what I say." 

Jack touched his hat, and fell in the rear with the boys and 
the dogs. He was quite aware that the squire would keep his 
word, and therefore resolved to be quiet. The party moved 
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on towards Ketling copse. The conversation with the boys 
was carried on in whispers, and Jack edified his companions 
with telling them how he managed tlie trick. 

" That boy is the most mischievous in the whole county," 
said the squire. 

"He decidedly possesses something of the monkey in his 
composition," observed Titley. 

** But you encourage him in his tricks," said Wilmott to the 
squire. 

" I know I do," replied the squire. " It may be foolish, 
and I believe it is ; but they amuse me so that I can*t help 
laughing at them." 

They now arrived at the Ketling copse. A clear, wide, 
and deep stream ran swiftly over a bod of light gravel on one 
side of it, which held many a spotted trout. The squire 
peeped into the water, so that his shadow was not reflected 
upon it, and beckoned Titley to approach. Close to a lump 
of sedges, an ash-coloured, yellow-flanked trout lay, fanning 
his tail to and fro. 

" There 's a beauty," said the squire, pointing to the fish. 
" Six pounds, if he 's an ounce." 

** Oh for a hook, and an olive-bodied — yes, an olive-bodied 
fly would take him," said Wilmott, looking at the sky. 

" Do you think so, my boy : Well, he 's safe from a trial 
of your skill to-day. Come, take your stations," said the 
squire. 

Each chose his post, and the dogs and beaters resumed their 
occupation. Scarcely were they in the copse, when the 
whi-r-r of a covey of partridges startled a boy who was close 
to them, so that he turned white with fear, and began climb- 
ing a tree. 

" Mark, mar-r-k, mark !" shouted Peter. 

Six barrels right and left clanged through the copse, and 
three brace of the scared birds fell to the earth. 

" That 's not done every day," said the squire. " Each 
man his own birds, in three double shots." 

All were retrieved and brought to the feet of the keeper hy 
the obedient spaniels. The respective guns were soon re- 
charged, and again the dogs were ordered to " hold up." A 
fine large hare cantered leisurely from the cover for a few 
yards, and then away she rattled at her best speed. Titley 
levelled, pulled, and broke a leg. 

" Ah !" exclaimed the squire, " you should shoot forward at 
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a hare," at the same time covering the lamed fugitive^ aud 
laying her without a struggle upon her back. 

" That 's the way to pink a sarah," added he, taking the 
gun from his shoulder. 

Peter's warning was now repeatedly given. Pheasants rose 
and towered above the trees, but to nuJce their fall the greater. 
Down they came before the unerring aim of the sportsmen, 
none escaping, except those rising when the guns were dis- 
charged, or out of distance. 

About three hundred yards from where the squire was, 
stood a boy, with a donkey carrying a hamper. 

''Kate has sent our luncheon, I see," said the squire. 
" We '11 leave off for an hour. Gome Wilmott, and all you 
boys." 

Peter called in the dogs, and the boys left off beating. 

" Take your basket under that tree," said the squire to the 
boy as he approached — ^pointing to a wide-spreading elm 
growing out of a steep, sloping moss-bank. ''Peter, spread 
out the eatables for us," continued he, comfortably seating 
himself upon the bank, and being joined by Wilmott and 
Titley. 

" Certainly, sir," replied Peter, diving his hands into the 
capacious basket, and proceeding to extract its contents. 

The young bumpkms sprawled themselves upon the turf, 
within a few yards of the preparing banquet ; and as the cold 
fowls, tongues, pigeon-pies, and other dainties made their 
appearance, winking, smacking of lips, and other telegraphic 
signals were exchanged between them. 

" Give those young rascals the ham, Peter," said the squire, 
" that steak-pie, and the stone jug of ale." 

The order was obeyed, and but few seconds intervened ere 
each mouth was fully occupied. 

" Uncork the bottie of mUk-puncli," said the squire. 

Hebe could not have drawn a cork from a bottle of nectar 
with great alacrity than Peter Bumstead did from that con- 
taining the milk-punch. 

"I give you 'the trigger,'" said the squire, after the 
glasses were filled. 

" The ' trigger y boys " repeated Jack, emptying a horn of 
nut-brown ale. 

The keeper and Jack looked at each other. Peter slowly 
raised his hand over his left shoulder, and with his thumb 
gave a very peculiar sign, as if ix> warn him of the danger he 
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incurred in mentioiking '^ the trigger." Jack plaoed his fore- 
linger on one side of his nose, conveying a vulgar but compre- 
hensive meaning, that he was fully sensible- of his situation. 

The dogs had partaken of their share of the feast, and all 
had refreshed tli^nselves to their hearts' content, when the 
squire proposed to rene^y the sport. 

" The Home Wood, now, sir," «aid Peter, dosing his peoket- 
knife, and rising from tiie turf. 

" Shan't we beat this copse again?" asked the squire. 

" They're about all out, sir," replied the keeper ; "and it's 
getting rather late to hang about for a. few." 

" As you .please, Peter," rejoined his master ; and the party 
now proceeded to the Home Wood, where the amusement was 
recommenced. 

The sun refleoted long shadows upon the oarih, as the last 
barrel flashed in the cover. It was Wihnott's shot ; and, as a 
^heasanl/s'long neck fell badcwards between his wingSytind he 
bounded dead upon the ground, 4he squire said, 

"Now, then, for home. It's getting late; end the girls 
will be waiting dinner for us." 

" What is the bag ?" asked Wihnott. 

"Eorty*five braee of pheasants, nine of hares, one cock, 
seven couple of rabbits, and three brace- of partric^es, if I 
count right," replied Peter. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

A CURE FOR COURTING. 

The old whipper-in had just risen from a refreshing night's 
rest, after a splendid day's run, and was making his toilet 
with his usual care, before a small looking-glass suspended 
close to the open window of his dormitory, when a'yeUow4eaf 
was blown froih a neighbouring tree agaii^t his :£stce. As it 
fell to the floor, Tom gravely shook his head — >whieh 'i^ion 
disarranged the exact squareness of the snowy cravat he was 
tying — and exclaimed, 

" Ah ! that 's .the laiBrmon for me. A leaf from Nature's 
book. This," continued he, picking it up, "appeals .to a 
man's feelings. It tells him what he was, and what he must 
come to. Not that I agree with our curate, who siud last 
Sunday, * all flesh was graes.' I don't believe that. I 've no 
doubt some of it's formed from other vegetables. Why 
shouldn't it ? However that may be," soliloquised Mr.BoUon, 
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" doesn't sadi a thing,^! even as this old withered leaf, go 
to prove my notion 's right ?*' 

At this query a long pause ensued; and the speaker, not 
getting a reply— ^from a most natural eause, there being no 
one within hearing to give one, he satiftlactorily answered it 
himself, as most persons- do who reply to tiieir own questions. 

" Certainly it does, as thus," said Tom, stretching out the 
digits of his left Irandy and with the forefinger of his rfght, pro- 
ceeding to prove his 'theory with the bluest degree of cer- 
tainty. " This is ttie world," added he, pointing to his little 
finger. "Very good! rAfltronomers, geographers, or philo- 
S(^ers — which I don't know, and it doesn't signify— have 
said that it's so firany miles rou^, and no tmve; that it 
never 'was, and never will he, Wiese gentleteen," coritinued 
Mr. Bolton, preflrii^ the end of ^his next finger, " have never 
been contradicted ; and no lane but a fool would do it. Now, 
as -my old sehoolnuuster used to say, ^If you add, and don't 
subtmct, what's 'the oonsequence?' at. the same^time taking 
an apple from one boy, stnd giving' it to ^n'rtther. Said he, 
* The answer *s obvious. »WhePe tliere 'was one, there 's hone, 
and where there ate two, there was but one.' Now, what I am 
coming at is this," pinning the top of the adjoining finger; 
":if the bulk of theworid, or the earth, as I should call it, 
increases, so must its circumference. But its cireumference 
doesn't, according to all aoeetints, and, therefore, its weight 
cannot. That^s logic, and no mistake. Well, now comes the 
nut," squeezing the last finger vety hard. " The carcases of 
men, women, children, horses, dogs, butterflies, insects of all 
sorts; grass, cabbages, leaves, everything that lived, lives, or 
will live, has been, is, or shall be added to'the earth, and must 
become part and parcel of the dust itself. For thousands and 
thousands of yeai^ this has been the rule, and may be for 
thousands of years to come. The consequence is," appealing 
to the l^umb in remainder, <^ millions and myriads of millions 
of tons have been given to the earth, by bodies resigning their 
respective ghosts, both animal and vegetable, without making 
any difierenoe in the meBsurement, and, therefore, without 
adding to the weight. The certainty, therefore must be, that 
to the addition there's a corresponding subtraction, which 
keeps the affidrs balanced, and all in sailing trim. Then comes 
the question," observed Tom, with a Oatonic solemnity, "how 
is tills managed? Thi& is a puzzler. But it appears to me, 
as active matters become passive, in due course of time, aJfcer 
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being properly seajsoncd, passive matter becomes active. In 
no other way can it be accounted' for. These are the only 
means to get rid of the difficulty. As to spirits, I don't like 
to disbelieve the parson, but my idea is, that the unoccupied 
are used for the new productions as they come forth, whether 
animal or vegetable. Here 's this leaf " 

What Mr. Bolton was about to disclose concerning the leaf 
will never be known, for his soliloquy was interrupted and cut 
short by seeing the outline of two figures under a tree in the 
park. One was that of a man, and the other a female. If 
Tom s eyes did not deceive him, the man's arm was placed 
round the woman's waist. And, also, if his eyes, which he 
now strained to their full capacities, did not commit a gross 
fraud, the man was no other than his son William, and the 
woman, Miss Kate's maid, Fanny Chatterton. 

Tom shut his eyes, and opened them again, to make sure he 
was labouring under no delusion. No; it was a reality. 
There stood his son William, at five o'clock in the morning, 
with his arm round Fanny's waist ! 

"The very time he should be with the hounds, he's after a 

but I won't be ungenteel," said Mr. Bolton, bringing his 

sentence to a sudden close, and leaning in his shirt-sleeves out 
of the window, to take a better survey of the " young rioters," 
as he called them. 

Round the whipper-in's bed-room window crept the tendrils 
of a broad-leaved ivy plant, in which numbers of sparrows 
sought shelter. As Mr. Bolton's rubicund features emerged, 
many of the frightened birds fluttered from their hiding-places, 
and flew to the stack-yard, or to the stubble-field, before the 
prescribed time for committing trespass upon the farmer. 

"Ah J" exclaimed Tom, taking from a hook an old hunting- 
horn, " I '11 disturb another species of bird directly." 

Drawing an extra quantity of breath, he placed the horn to 
his lips, and blew such a " wind" upon it, that, for length and 
loudness, never was heard, before or since, within the precincts 
of Scourfield Hall. ' 

" There 's a rattler for ye ! " gasped Tom, ending his salute 
for want of more breath, and looking, with watery eyes, for 
the efiect produced. 

William and Fanny turned precipitately towards the spot 
from whence the unwelcome sound came, and there discovered 
Mr. Bolton in the act of blowing at them with all his physical 
powers. 
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"Puff away, you old grampus," said William; at which 
Fanny laughed. Then William, pleased at making her laugh, 
joined in it. And when the blast ceased, Mr. Bolton had the 
satisfaction of seeing the two he wished to astonish and pro- 
duce a very serious impression upon, laughing at him in return. 

" I won't stand this promiscuous courtin' any longer," said 
Tom, retiring from the window, somewhat angry at the scene 
he beheld, and at the failure of liis attempt. " I 'U cure him," 
continued he. " William shall be married. I '11 speak to the 
squire about it this very morning." 

As William and Fanny took their way from Mr. Bolton's 
cottage again to the Hall, William pressed her hand, which 
hung over his arm, and said, " Shall I name it to master first, 
or to the governor ? " 

"WeU," replied Fanny, blushing, and tiuning her face a 
little on one side towards the ground, "I'm sure one can 
hardly say ; but, perhaps — ^perhaps, no preference should be 
shown." 

" One or the other must be asked first, you know," rejoined 
WilHam. 

" I was thinking it might be managed so as not to do so," 
replied Fanny. 

"How?" asked he. 

" They 're both queer on their privileges sometimes," said 
Fanny ; " ?ind I was fearing, if Mr. Tom was asked first, the 
squire might be huffed at being second ; and, if master was 
asked first, Mr. Tom, as your father in the business, might be 
nettled. So what I propose is, for you to mention it to the 
squire at the same time I do to Mr. Bolton ; then neither can 
complain." 

" Well packed — ^well packed ! " said William. " You 're the 
girl to manage an escape from a pound. After breakfast I '11 
attack the squire, while he 's reading the paper, and you must 
make play at the governor's affections at the same moment." 

"And I'll take care he has a very good breakfast this 
morning," added Fanny, laughing; "for people are much 
better tempered when they 've enjoyed a pleasant meal." 

"That's right, Fanny, my love," replied he, giving her a 
kiss. " Now, then, good bye for the present. There goes the 
old Whip, I see," said William, pointing to his father stretching 
across the dewy grass ; " and I must be in the kennel before 
him, to avoid a sermon upon activity." 

The squire had just finished breakfast, and had settled him- 
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self cdmfortably in a large easy chair, to peruse his newspaper, 
when the door of the room received three gentle taps from 
some one without. " Come in," said the squire. 

" Servant, sir,*' said a well-known voice ; and as the squire 
peeped bver the edge of the paper, and saw his old favourite, 
Tom Bftlton, standing before him, he returned the salute. 

**G-ood morning, Tom — good morning. Take a chair. 
Well ! what have you to say ? " 

"Thank 'e, sir; a little matter or two," replied Tom, 
occupying a seat. 

" All right in the kennel V* asked the squire. 

"In dovetail trim," replied Tom. 

" Go on, then," said his master, " and let me hear what you 
have to communicate." 

"I'm come," said Totn, with a preliminary cough, "about 
a little touch of morality." 

"itbiout what?" asked the squire, dropping the newspaper 
in surprise. 

" About a little touch of morality, sir," repeated Tom, in 
a slow serious voice. The squire nodded. 

"A father's a father," continued Mr. 'Bolton, "and^e can't 
run in view of his son upon a wrong trail without tryihg to 
whip him off, and stop." 

" Good," said the squire. 

" My son William, sir," resumed Tom, " as you know, is a 
fine young fellow, and a better huntsman never halloed to a 
hound. But we all have our weak points ; and I *in sorry to 
sAy^ woman's his. Yes, sir, he courts 'em all round promis- 
cuously." 

" You should have said women, then," said the squire. 

"•Unfortunately I should, sir," added Tom mournfully ; and 
'he was about to continue, when the squirehad again to say, 
"Come in," to a second knock at the parlour door. 

" You remember the old adage, Tom," said the squire, as 
William entered, and seemed rather astonished to find'his father 
present. 

" Speak of the fiend, and his horns appiear," replied Mr. 
Bolton, looking hard at his son's red features. 

" We were speaking of you, William," observed the sqrfire. 

" Were you, sir ?" said William, scraping a bow. 

" Your father has not said to me what he came for, and, 
perhaps, doesn't wish to do so in your presence," rejoined the 
squire. 
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" Oh! very well, sir/* said WilU^^ tunung, and about to 
leave. 

" Stop, stop/' said Tom. " The squire will heai: you first." 

This manceuvre was not lost upon his son^ who remarked, 
with a smile, to. his master, — 

" The governor 's rumiing sly, sir. He wants to hear my 
say without me learning his. However, it 's no secret business 
I 've come about ; so, with your consent, sir, I 'U name it." 

"Doy William. Go on," said the squire, listening at- 
tentively. 

The young huntsman polished a button upon his waistcoat ; 
made the hat in his hand > rough, and then rubbed it smooth ; 
brushed the hair ojQT his forel^ad ; and, at length, summoned 
courage to begin. 

" Here goes," said he ; " one fly and . the rasper's cleared. 
What I want, sir, is your approval, and the governor s, to my 
getting coupled to Eanny, the lady Vmaid." 

" What ! married !" exclaimed the squire, . 

'* The very business I came about," said Mir. Bolton ^pping 
his doeskins with surprise and pleasure, 

'' Buckled to as a match pair, is our wish, sir/' rallied 
William, to his master. 

" I Ve always objected to my huntsman being macried," said 
the squire. " Striver, I recollect, about five and twenty years 
ago, wanted tp marry the dairy-mfdd ; but I told, him if he 
did, he must leave my service." 

William looked unhappy at this piece of intelligenee, and 
his father appeared very uneasy in his chair. 

^' A wife cools a man's courage," continued the squire ; '^ and 
a huntsman cannot have, top much^ so that it doesn't bear the 
shape of recklessness." 

''Bless yoiur soul, sir I " exclaioQied Tom^ with a. knowing 
shake of the head; ''a, wife '11 never take it out of him. 
With a mongrel-bred one it might be otherwise. But, lor' 
bless us ! my grandfather was first whip to the duke of Beau- 
fort — ^my father was huntsman to the old squire for fifteen 
ye£u:s, you know, sir. My mother was the only child to Tom 
Moody, the most celebrated whip as ever lived ; not to say 
any thing of myself being in your service, thank God, for 
five-an -twenty years, whipper-in to as crack a pack o' hounds 
as ever were unkenelled." 

" You might have b^en huntftman, if you liked/' said the 
squire. 
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" Through your goodness, sir, I might, long ago," rejoined 
Tom, touching his favourite grey lock upon his brow. " But 
I wished old Striver to keep his situation as long as he couM. 
I didn' t like to take his place when I was younger ; and now 
my son Will fits it well, why, I never shall be any thing else 
but the old whipper-in." 

"Ay, and he's of more importance than the huntsman," 
said the squire. 

" A true sportsman always says so, sir," added Tom ; " but 
half the world don't think so — a parcel of know-nothings ! 
However, referring to om* start, you may depend, from such 
a breed as Will comes of, no wife on earth can spoil liim. 
Striver was from a diiferent nest ; his father was a weaver, 
and his mother a straw-bonnet maker." 

" Then you think William will ride straight to hounds, as 
well married as single ?" said the squire. 

" Certainly I do, sir," replied Tom. " From such a litter 
as he comes, nothing '11 hurt him, not even old age. We all 
die green as cabbages," observed the old whipper-in, with a 
look of pride at the reminiscence of his ancestral dignity, and 
the hue of his family's complexion at their decease. The 
squire enjoyed Tom's advocating his son's cause, and, after a 
little consideration, he said, — 

" Well, I suppose I must give my consent ; but remember, 
William, no flinching. My hounds have always been hunted 
properly since you took the place, and I'll have them con- 
tinued so to be," said the squire, firmly. 

" They shall, you may depend, sir," replied William, scarcely 
believing his senses. There was his father, arguing for his 
marriage, who had constantly been opposed to his having even 
a little conversation with a female. 

" I return ye mine and Fanny's thanks, sir, and you, father, 
for your kindness," said William ; " and I *11 endeavour to do 
my duty, so as to please both." 

" He 's a good boy, sir," observed Tom ; " and manying '11 
keep him quiet," added he. 

" Give me your hand, William," said the squire. " There," 
shaking that of his servant warmly ; " conduct yourself well 
to your wife, ride to hoimds as usual, let all things be with 
you as they have been, in praiseworthy order, and you'll 
never hear a complaint from me." 

"And if we've no more promiscuous courtin' — ^no more 
^inking, billing, and cooing," said Tom, " you '11 not have a 
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complaint from me. Promiscuous courtin' is immoral," added 
Tom, oracularly ; and the phrase afterwards became a county 
proverb. 

"Has this been mentioned to my daughter?" asked the 
squire. 

" By this time it has, I dare say," replied William. " Fanny 
and I agreed to ask you, sir, and father first. I was to come 
here, while she went to the governor ; but, as he was not to 
be found, she went to Miss Kate's room, to mention the matter 
to her." 

" That *s quite correct," rejoined the squire. " When is the 
wedding to take place?" 

" We arranged, if all went smoothly, in about a month," 
replied the huntsman. 

" The wedding frolic *s to be left to me, recollect," said his 
master. " I 'U have it after my own fashion." 
William thanked the squire with gratitude. 
" Now, Tom, what have you to say about your son ?" asked 
the squire of Mr. Bolton, who looked as if the whole of the 
world's happiness was concentrated in himself. 

" Simply this, sir, that there s no occasion for my saying 
any thing," replied Tom. " The very springe I wanted to set 
for him, with your assistance, he 's caught in already : so 
there 's an end of my poaching." 

The huntsman and his father quitted the presence of their 
master, much delighted with the result of the audience. Tom 
took the arm of Ms son, and proceeded with him to the ser- 
vants' hall, where Fanny stood, with the comer of her neat 
black silk apron applied to her eyes, surrounded by her fellow- 
servants. As soon as they entered all looked anxiously for 
the intelligence known to be in their possession, as Fanny had 
informed them, coUectively and respectively, of what was 
transpiring in the squire's room. 

" Daughter-in-law that is to be ! " said Mr. Bolton, going to 
Fanny ; and giving her a kiss, which sounded like the crack 
of a whip, he announced to her, and to the assembly, the 
success of the enterprise. 

"God bless you, Fanny!" exclaimed half a dozen voices, 
accompanied with kisses firom the female domestics, and hearty 
shakes of the hand from the equally enthusiastic male servants. 
Fanny and the huntsman returned their warm thanks for 
the universal congratulations bestowed, and Mr. Bolton re- 
garded the scene with a patronizing air ; saying, it wasn't the 
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first time a Bolton had to undergo a^siiuilar process in that 
very hall ; thirty yearft ago^ he ^rent through a like coitrse of 
training; and if Will was in as good condition thirty years 
henec, as he had the satisfaetion of being in then, why, in that 
case, Will would have good cause to be content with the 
grooming and feedings 

^' Ah ! Mr* Bolton^*' said the builery who shook from his 
head to his heek, and whoa0 whiter chalky face was adorned 
with, a short,. thick, scarlet nosey ^^ you're a wonderful, hale 
man." 

'* Fort wine, strong ale, braody, and no exevoise, an't scored 
in my limbs and cheeks, are they, Bob.?*' observed Tom to 
the butler, in a .not-to-be-misttaken tone. 

" No, indeed," replied Bob, taking the hint. 

^' My. old woman/' rejoined Tom, dropping his voioe to a 
melancholy note, ainl shaking his head, to add to the effect^ 
^^ whose toes are now turned ta the roots. of the buttercups, 
never had to sermonize me upon haxd drinking. Not but 
what I liked my glass, and do like it ; but/' lowering his speech 
to a whisper, and winking his left eye, ^'glaisesall day long, 
Bob — soaking the inside paa»enger, as if it was only a sponge. 
Bob — drowning the. whistle,. not wetting it, Bob---making a 
regular filtering stone o' yourself, Bob, is the way to turn 
yourself into clay afore your time." 

This warning was not without a transient e^eGt upon the 
butler, who resolved within himself to be less devoted to the 
rosy god; but, ere many minutes elapsed, a dryness in the 
throat caused him to find himself in the vicinity of the be^- 
barre). 

'^Miss Kate told me," said Fanny to her husband elect, 
^^ that we were to go to her and Miss Agnes in the drawings 
room, after you had seen the squire." 

^^ Then go forthwith," said Tom, marshalling them out of 
the hall. ^^ To keep young ladies in sui^nse is rude^" added 
he ; " not to say what it is with regard to old ones." 

After William and his father had left* the squire, he again 
settled himself to peruse the contents of his newspi4)er. But 
fate de(»:eed that he should not enligliten himself witii its lucid 
intelligence on this particular morning. No sooner had the 
huntsman and the '' oid Whip '* been dismissed, than Wilmott 
and Titley entered, unannounced. 

" Well, my boys, what's on the wingnow*?" flaid the squire, 
a4^»Q0iv.as hcsaw tbsm* 
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"Titley's obliged to leave us," repAied Wilmott. 

"What!" exclaimed the squire, with as much surprise a« 
when William made known his request. 

"Yes," added Titley, "I'm compelled to leave your de- 
lightful society this morning, my dear sir." 

" And wherefore V asked the squire. " We 're just in the 
sweets of the season." 

"And I was just beginning to ^.ppreciate those sweets,*' 
said Titley. " But my lawyer in London has written to me 
to say that I must immediately see him, as the case of Larkins 
is progressing, and a consultation is necessary." 

" Then it 's that infernal Fiddylee's doing, is it?" said the 
squire, in a furious passion. 

** He, decidedly, is the indirect cause," rejoined Titley. 

" It might have been settled long since, if it had not been 
for him," said Wihnott. 

" Settled ! " exclaimed the squire, swinging the arm chair 
into the middle of the room with rage, " settled ! It would 
not have been commenced, except for his rascally interference. 
Was there ever such a preposterous charge of trespass !" 

"It certainly was a most unwilling trespass on my part,** 
observed Titley. 

This recovered some of the squire's good-humour, and h© 
inquired when Titley proposed starting. 

" By the mail, thw evening," replied he. 

" But you 'U return in a day or two ?" rejoined the sqiure. 

" He has promised me to come back the moment that he cafii 
do so," said Wilmott, 

"We shall defer dragging for the otter Peter speaks o^ 
until you form one of the party,*' observed the squire. 

"You're very obliging," said Titley. "I shall return to 
my quarters speedily, I assure you." 

" If I come across that Fiddylee's path within a month, I '11 
give him cause for an action," said the squire, lifting his foot, as 
if in the performance of an imaginary kick. 

" Where are the ladies, squire ?" inquired Wilmott. 

" In the drawing-room, I suppose," replied the squire. 

"I'll attend them there," said Titley; "and bid them a 
temporary adieu." 

" But you '11 dine with us to-day ?" said the squire. 

"We dine tete-a-tete at the Bookery to-day," replied 
Wilmott. 

" Oh I very well, my boys. Little secrets, and so on, eh f 

5 
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Go and find the girls, iheaoj" said the squire, *^ and eome to 
me again before you leave ; I Ve smnething to say that 'U 
astonish ye." 

" What is it about ?" asked Wilaott, 

" Old Tom's son is going to be marned." 

<^ William married!'' exdaimed Wilmott, in surprise. 

^' Ay/' replied the squire, waving his hand for them to de» 
paert. ^< But oome to me a^ain, and 1 11 tell ye all about it." 

CHAPTEB IX. 

A MYSTERY, AND A DECLARATION. 

WiLMOTT had witnessed the mysterious meeting in the church- 
yard between Agnes and the steaaotger. Strolling accidentally 
through the shrubberies, to enjoy one of those cigar-bom 
reveries to which he was addicted, he saw Agnes at the m<»nent 
she was clasped in the embrace of the stranger, and recognised 
her by the exclamation she made upon seeing him. Doubting, 
however, the possibility of what he had witnessed, he screened 
himself in a laurel-bush close to the edge of the path leading 
from the church to the hall, in order to learn, by a closer inspec- 
tion, whether his conjecture was correct or not. As she passed, 
the moon's light fell upon her features, and, stopping just op- 
posite to where Wilmott stood, he became but too certain that 
he was right in his surmise. Confused and agitated at what 
he had seen, some time elapsed ere Wilmott could sufficiently 
recover his composure to re-enter the house. How to act he 
did not know. To acquaint the squire with what he had seen, 
might occasion a shock to his kind happy old M^id, that 
time could never efface. To mention it to Kate would, per- 
haps, discover that she was privy to this clandestine meeting. 
At this thought he shuddered. And yet how could it be other- 
wise, with two females who seemed to have but one mind, and 
one heart ? It appeared certain that Kate must be cognizant of it. 
Who could the stranger be? pondered Wilmott, as he 
proceeded to rejoin the party. Agnes had, evidently, been 
favourable to the addresses of lus friend Titley for many weeks. 
Was he^ then, merely the blind to dupe her unde the better ? 
It was an inexplicable riddle. Should he inform Titley of 
of what had taken place ? Such were the thoughts and mental 
queries occupying Wilmott's confused brain, when Agnes and 
her cousin entered the room. The long absence of Kate, after 
he knew that Agnes had returned, strengthened his fears of 
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her being awajre of the disgraceful interview — ^for disgraceful 
he was convinced it must be, from the manner in which it took 
place, and from its being kept from the squire's knowledfpe. 
Wilmott had no capacity for concealing his thoughts or nis 
feelings ; and, when his look met that of Agnes, each knew 
the other was aware <^ what had transpired. He, therefor^ 
formed the sudden resolution of seekmg an eaiiy opportunity 
to infbrm her of his knowledge of the meeting ; and, as the 
friend of her unde, to ask for an explanation of it, previously 
to mentioning it to him, or to any one else. 

It was on the morning after Titley's departure for London, 
that Wilmott walked to the Hall later than usual, in order to es- 
cape a morning's rabbit-shooting with the squire. He saw Kate 
in the park, accompanied by her brace of fevoiirite greyhounds, 
which were racing to and fro upon the bank of the river ; and, 
avoiding her for the first time in his life intentionally, he 
entered the Hall with the hope of finding Agnes alone. Nor 
was he disapp<^ted. Agnes was seated at a writing-desk ia 
the drawing-room, with a pen between two of her fingers, 
while the remainder of her fair hand was pressed upon her 
brow. She appeared in the deepest thought. Her luxuriant 
curls were thrown back from her forehead, and her flushed 
features bore an expression of great anxiety. She held a 
letter in one hand, resting upon the desk, and with knitted 
brow gazed at it with a look of mingled sorrow and anger. 
On WOmotf s entering she raised her eyes, and started at see- 
ing him. One of her Ups was pressed between her teeth so 
strenuously, that the blood started when she separated them 
to return the customary greeting. 

" Pray pardon my intrusion," said Wilmott, coldly ; " but I 
have sought this interview to solicit an explanation of a scene 
that I was accidentally a witness to four evenings since." 

"An explanation, Mr. Ashley !" exclaimed Agnes, haughtily. 

"Yes," replied Wilmott, quickly, "an explanation, or I 
shall feel myself bound, without farther delay, to relate to 
your undo, and my esteemed friend, precisely what I saw. 
But God forbid that I should have to do so without being able 
to administer the antidote with the poison ! And to seek that 
antidote I am now here." 

" Do you then really suppose, Mr. Ashley, that any conduct 
of mine could demand your interference, or require palliation?" 
asked AgnefS, her eyes flashing, and her lips quivering with 
excitement. 
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^' This is not a moment for me to return an answer to that 
question/' replied Wihnott. ^^I came not to offend you^ 
but to say that I witnessed your meeting with a stranger 
in the churchyard, and to make known to you my intention of 
informing your uncle of it. As there may be^ and as I fer- 
vently hope there are, circumstances to account for, or at least 
to excuse, this apparent unkindness to one who never deserved 
any from a single creature living, and to explain the seeming 
imprudence of the transaction, I fervently hope you will not 
refuse to explain those circumstances/' 

While Wihnott was speaking, the anger of Agnes passed 
away. The fire sparkling in her hazel eyes a few seconds 
before was succeeded by large tears, which for a moment hung 
as they rose upon the silken fringe^ and then stole silently 
down her cheeks, as if the floodgates of her heart were opened. 
Bending an imploring look upon Wihnott, and catching his 
lumd in hers, she said with a heaving breast and choked voice — 

^' Pray do not let me suffer in your estimation. Indeed I 
do not deserve to lose your good opinion." 

Words may be withstood, even when they come to us in the 
silvery tone of a woman's voice ; though it is very hard to 
resist the pleading of a pair of lovely lips ; but when to these 
arc added the silent eloquence of tears, he must be more or 
less than man who can refuse to be propitiated. When Wil- 
mott saw the intense suffering the poor girl was enduring, all 
his resolution evaporated. As the relative and companion of 
Kate, his affection for her was second only to that he enter- 
tained for her cousin. In personal attractions she was qt^ite 
equal to Kate. Indeed, so great a resemblance existed be- 
tween the two cousins, that no one could admire one without 
being charmed with the other. In purity of thought and con- 
duct, too, Wihnott, up to the night of the churchyard meeting, 
believed Agnes as immaculate as mortal could be. Nothing 
could have made him credit the possibility of her being other- 
wise, except the indubitable evidence of his senses. When, 
however, he perceived the extreme mental agony that Agnes 
was suffering, his anger became almost forgotten in the sorrow 
which he felt for her. 

" In the name of Heaven, Agnes, let me know the worst,* 
he said, supporting her to a sofa, and taking a seat by her 
side. " In any case, you may rely upon my ^eAdship." 

Agnes tried to thank him, but the words died upon her lips. 

" Is Kate aware of this V inquired Wihnott^ 
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** She is not," replied Agnes. 

"I thai^ Heaven for it!" exclaimed he, passionately; "I 
was afraid that she, too — *' 

" Stop, Mr. Ashley," interrupted Agnes, her features again 
lit with excitement; "make no observation that you would 
blush to remember. You have said I might rely upon your 
friendship. I have need of it, and will accept the generous 
offer with gratitude ; but do not express any opinion — ^if pos- 
sible, do not form any — concerning my conduct, until you are 
acquainted with the circumstances out of which it has arisen.'^ 

Wilmott signified his assent, and Agnes, somewhat re- 
assured, proceeded more calmly. 

" I must, however, try the strength of your friendship, and 
learn if the thread of it be of the silken or the spider's film. 
Now listen," resumed she, after a momentary pause. "How- 
ever strange it may appear, however culpable I may seem in 
your eyes, I must entreat of you not to whisper a word of 
what you saw to my uncle, or to any one. At the same time, 
ygu must believe me free from all blame, even without learning 
the explanation which, if permitted, I could give you." 

"Will you tell me who the stranger is?" asked Wilmott, 
astonished at this increased mystery. 

" I cannot," replied Agnes. 

" Was that the first meeting?"— "It was nol." 

" Shall you meet him again ?" — " I shall," replied Agnes. 

"In what relation do you stand to the person you met?" 
asked Wilmott. 

*' I must not say," was the reply. 

" Then, with your request for secrecy it is impossible for 
me to comply," rejoined he. 

" Oh ! do not say so," exclaimed Agnes, beseechingly. " I 
will tell you all, the instant I can do so without danger to 
others. Now, it is impossiUe. K you inform my uncle, I 
will say no more to him than I have said to you, whatever the 
consequences may be." 

Wilmott was so puzzled at this declaration, and at the whole 
conduct of Agnes, that he did not know what course to pursue. 
For some strong reason pr other, she was evidently resolved 
to maintain the mystery in which the transaction was enve- 
loped. Even Kate had not been confided in, and therefore 
Wilmott could not doubt that she would refuse even a com- 
mand from her uncle to disclose the secret. To apprise him 
of the interview, would of course produce a firm and serious 
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demand for an explanation, whidi would apparently be as 
firmly denied: and this issue must involve a clashing dis- 
cord, that bad never before happened in the old manor-house. 
And yet it i^peared to be Wihnott's duty to make the squire • 
acquainted with what he knew. Wilmott's Iwrain reeled with 
conflicting thoughts. He was in a chaos of difficulties. 

After Agnes had expressed her resolution of eonoealment, a 
long silence ensued. She was too affected to speak further, 
yet the e^quression of her face plainly revealed the anguish at 
•her heart. Solicitude and care were stamped <m her hitherto 
laughing, happy features. Sorrow (douded the onoe sunny 
brow, and dimmed the lustre of her eyea. Wilmott saw these 
evidences of grief, and there was something about them which 
spake so plainly of purity and innocence, that the eloquent 
appeal was not to be resisted. Agnes looked oppressed, but 
free from wrong. The pride of h^ conscious heart flashed in 
her eyes, as she met unmoved the steady gaee whidi Wilmott 
bent upon her. That one look t<dd the tale to which her 
tongue could not give wcH'ds; and Wilmott was eonvineed 
that she was guiltless of any fault, but wm undergoing some 
painful ordeal, from which she would ultimately emeacge with 
unblemished rectitude. 

"I scarcely know why," said he, **but I feel certain that 
you are free from all imputaticm of blame. Still the affair is 
so incomprehensible, that if your unde were informed of it, 
without an explanation^ I am convinced that great unhappiness 
would ensue." 

^' Which is my reason for wishing him not to know any 
thing of it>" replied Agnes, << for I most certainly could not 
at this time explain it." 

" Will you tell me why ?" said Wihnott. 
" Yes,' replied Agnes ; *^ a sacred promise-*4m oath^-pre- 
vents my confessing a word to any one." 

^' How long will this ccmtinue ? " inquired Wilmott. 
" Not longer than a month, I hope," said Agnes. 
" Then for that time I son silent," rained he. 
'^ Thank you» thank you»" exclaimed Agnes^ eagerly. 
'< Heaven knows whether I am acting correctly or not," said 
he ; " but I do it for the best" 

*^ There is no cause for your apprehension," rqjoined Agnes. 
** All will be well, now that you have promised to be silent for 
the time I require." 

'^ Heaven grant it may!" said Wilmott. 
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"At the end of the month/' added Agnes — "probably be- 
fore — I will communicate to yon a satisfiaetory explanation/' 
<* And your uncle/' added Wilmott. 
" That must d^^eod upon another's consent/' replied Agnes. 
"Say no more/' rejoined he. "Each word puzzles and 
distresses me. For a month from this day I will hdieve you 
free from wrong; at the end of that time I must hope to 
hmw it." 

"You shall/' said Agnes, 

" Till then, let us not recur to the subject/' rejoined Wil- 
mott, preparing to depart. 

Agnes was now greatly relieved from her anxious appre- 
hoision : a dLoud passed from her features ; and, although the 
rays of mental sunshine which displaced it were faint, yet they 
ifiiurkled into smiles. Wilmott had said "Adieu, until the 
ev«iing," and was leaving the room, when Kate entered, her 
superb greyhounds bounding and skipping before her. In her 
hand she held a large ball, which the petted animals were 
mideavouring to snat^ from their mistress. 

"Be quiet, rebeb," she said, breathless, and her cheeks 
flushed with the exertion she had been using. "I thought 
you were shooting with my fether?" she observed, addressing 
Wilmott. 

" I was too late this moming,**^ replied he. " Titley sent me a 
letter, requiring a reply, and I remained at home to write one." 

Wilmott noticed that Agnes hurried the contents of her 
writing-desk into a drawer, upon the entrance of her cousin, 
and locked it. 

" How is Mr. Powis Titley ? But I suppose that question 
has been asked already," said ELate^ archly. Agnes blushed, 
and turned her head away. 

" I think not," replied Wilmott. « But he 's quite well." 

"Not inquired after ere this!** exclaimed Kate, affecting 
great astonishment. " Marvellous lapse of memory ! When 
does he return?" 

" The latter end of next weefc,*^ replied Wilmott. 

" My father has determined to pass a month in London this 
winter," said Kate. "As soon as the frost commences, ve 
4ihall leave for ttie deli^btfrd whirl of four week's existence in 
darling London. How I love lixe noise and racket ! And 
yet," oentmued she, patting the head of one of the dogs^ 
erouehing at her feet, " it pleases me frir more to return^ for 
ft game of romps with Mereury here." 
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Wilmott smiled at the enthusiastic girl, and inquired if her 
morning's walk was concluded. 

" Not yet," replied Kate. '' I intend having a quiet ramble 
without these boisterous companions, and so returned to leave 
them at home." 

" May I join you ?" said Wilmott. 

"Certainly," was the reply. "Will you accompany us, 
Agnes?" continued Kate. 

" Not this morning," replied her cousin. " My time is fully 
occupied." 

" Then come, Mr. Ashley ; we '11 commence our walk,** said 
Kate. 

Agnes watched her cousin and Wilmott from the window, 
and saw him, when some distance from the hall, offer his arm 
to Kate, and apparently address her with unusual interest. 
Her head was slightly bent towards the ground, and turned 
aside as they proceeded. When Kate returned, her features 
wore a flush which had never before glowed on them so 
brightly. Agnes heard her light step as it trod upon the 
stones in the porch, and scarcely heard it before she found 
terself clasped round the neck by her cousin, bathed in tears. 

Need we tell our Mr readers what had passed during the 
walk of Kate and Wilmott Ashley ? 



CHAPTER X. 

THE TRAPPER AND HIS DOG. 

*< Here's seals in plenty," said a grey-headed, feeble man> 
stooping over some otter tracks in the mud. It was Striver» 
the ci-devant huntsman, now the old trapper, " And here 'a 
the remains of last night's supper, I suppose," continued he, 
taming over the fragments of three fine spotted trout upon the 
bank. "These vermin are fresh-water lawyers," ejaculated 
Sisiver, picking a tail up ; " what they can't devour they spoiL 
Now, if master don't drag this morning, I shall take the busi- 
ness into my own hands, by setting a trap to night." 

Striver bore a very different appearance from that when 
mounted on a high-mettled horse, and equipped in the scarlet 
livery. Instead of the black velvet cap, he wore one composed 
of the skin of a tortoise-shell mouser, whose taste urged her 
to attempt the capture of something more noble than the 
vermin tribe^ and which ended in her own capture between 
two rows of cold iron teeth. From his shoulders, where ih» 
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attractive pink used to be, a brown, loose smock-frock hung to 
his heels. Coarse corduroy knee-breeches, high leather leg- 
gings, and thick, iron-tipped boots, completed liis costume. In 
one hand he held an instrument he designated *^ a spud," to 
assist him in setting his traps. In the other he grasped tiiiree 
warm skins, just flayed from a leash of poaching tabbies. A 
short-cropped, bob-tailed, wiry terrier sat upon his haunches, 
within a few feet of his master, watching with great interest 
his every movement. When his owner looked at the marks in 
the mud, the terrier put his head knowingly on one side, and 
also examined the s^ds trodden by the ball-footed otter. If 
the trapper moved a foot in advance, he too did the same ; if 
one was retraced, he also retreated. Whatever movement his 
master made, the dog replied by a responding movement. 

"A pretty cribber of trout, ain't he, Button?" said Striver 
to his dog. 

Button rose from his squatting posture, doubtlessly from 
gratification at the compliment of being addressed in such good 
English, and replied by wagging the short remains of his tail ; 
which reply being interpreted, signified that the otter was a 
pretty cribber of trout. A hearty concluding shake implied 
the emphasis. Taking all the abandoned parts of the fish he 
could find with him, Striver walked leisurely away. The 
terrier ran close to his heels in a short trot, and both look a 
direct road from the bank of the river towards the Hall, which 
was just visible in the perspective. But, before the trapper 
and his companion had proceeded many yards, a large round 
«lver watch was extracted from a fob of the size of a coach- 
man's pocket, and the course of time gleamed from its white- 
&ced dial. 

^* It *s twenty minutes to five. Button," said Striver. 

Button pricked his pointed ears, inclined his head sideways, 
and looked as if he questioned the accuracy of the report. 
** No, it ain't," continued his master, inspecting more doselv 
the specimen of a primitive watchmakers handicraft; ^^it s 
twenty minutes past five^ Button. My eyes grow worser an' 
worser every day." 

Button put his ears back, and gave a slight whimper, pro- 
bably meaning to say, ** 1 know that as well as you do." 

^ The squire 's a flower that don't open afore six," added 
Striver; ''so we'll finish the traps before we go up to the 
house." 

Button acquiescingly wagged what was left of his tail» and 
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followed faift master, who turned in an opposite direction firom 
the HaiL Thmr way was on the rerge of the river towards 
a dark wood, looming through the gray mist in the distance. 
A long row of willows grew upon the bank, and drooped th^ 
branches gracefully into the babbling streasa. Patches of 
green sedges reaied themselves £rom the ekar water, and 
waived their flags as it gurgled past. Here and there, a splash 
and a few floating babldes showed the *^ whereabout " of one of 
the finny tribe. 

Striver, as he walked slowly along, leaning upon his spud, 
peered occasionally into the river to kM>k for a fish. At last 
he saw a large pike just beneath the surface. The despoiler 
was motionless, as if taking a nap after his de[»<edations of the 
night. 

^^Ahl" exdaimed the trapper ; ^^ we'll set a n%ht-line for 
you, my fine fellow — ^won't we. Button ?" 

But Button did not attend to the proposal ; a very rare ex- 
ception to his established rule. All his senses were occupied 
at the moment with tiie appearance of a water«4rat gliding among 
some rushes. Splash ! he leaped into the stream, making it 
hiss and sparkle in the tints ef the new-bom day, like an 
endless succession of fairy lights. The trapper was startled 
with the sudden jump of his dog Button : but soon discovered 
the object of it. 

'^ Nip him. Button,*' shouted he, as t^e eager terrier scam- 
bled among the rushes, puffing and ^blowing. ^^ Bring him 
here, good dog," he added, pleased with the sporty and longing 
for Button to achieve a victory. 

Now the enemy's sharp nose appeared at liie edge of the 
secreting patch. A snuffle, as if the water was making un- 
pleasant ingress to Button's nostrils, and a plunge forwards, 
drove the rat into the open space. Then came tibe struggle. 
. The fugitive strained all his powers to gain the next bed of 
thick-grown flags, but Button neared him too fast. A few 
more strokes, and he must be taken. 

'^ Nip him, Buttoai ! nip him I good dog ! Bring him here t"*' 
wore the different cheerings of old Striver, as he witnessed the 
prabeworthy exertions of h» &vourite. Button's whiskered 
jaws were expanded to matdi his prey, when — oh the pre- 
carious tenure of canine as well as human hope ! — the rat dived. 

" Choke his dipping !" exdaimed Striver, passionately. 

Button was in a passion too, and he no more cared to con- 
ceal it than his master. He turned round and round, making 
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wide eddies iu the current, snapped his teeth, and gnashed 
them with rage, but exhibited no sytnptoms of giving up the 
pursuit. MakuBLg for the shore> he leaped upon the bank, and 
shook the water from his saturated coat. Then, sitting upon 
the edge, with glistening eye and watchful ear, he waited 
quietly, but impatiently, for the rat's Inreathing moment. 
Nearly a minute elapsed, and Striver was on the point of 
breaking the silence of the sc^e, when up came the exhausted 
rat for air. Button bounded, with the spring of an antelope, 
close to where the rat rose> and again he was compelled to 
dive. But it was for a m<»nent oaoly. Again he was on the 
surface, struggling for very Ufe. On stretched the two ; but 
at each stroke Button made the distance fearfuUy short be- 
tween him and his victim. A few seconds more — a snap — a 
squeak — and Button landed the mutilated body of the rat at 
the feet of hk highly-ratified master. 

" You 're a wonder, Button," said Striver, strcrfdng his dog^s 
neck. " If there was a house of parliament where memb^s 
was dogs, you 'd be the speaker, in my opinion^" continued he, 
giving him at the same time an ^icouraging smack on the 
head, which prostrated Button on the sod. Button knew 
what this meant, and rose from the ground prouder than ever^ 
elevating his want of tail to the highest possible degree, and 
tracking hi$ master's footsteps with an air of more eonx^eit than 
a newly-fledged exquisite displays in his first lounge, or a 
y<Ming equestrian wiien first he displays his horsemanship in 
the presence of his lady-love. 

When Striver entered the wood, he commenced a strict 
examination of the various traps within his exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. Sonoe had polecats, others grasped weasels ; a few had 
not been touched, but none were baitless and yet without 
victims. When he was quite satisfied of these results, he said, 
^^ Ah I it takes ug to snig vermin. Button. Not a trap sprung, 
or ever is hardly, without ef[<^cts»"-*-Button's silence gave 
assent to the propoaition. 

All things being as could be wished, the trapper now pre- 
pared to return. As he was l^a;ving the wood, he caught a 
glimpse of a man sitting under a tree, and so placed as if 
wishing to conceal himseff. Button spied him out at the same 
moment, and by a lend bark testified that he was a stranger. 
Firmly clutching his i^)ud, Striver approached him, to disoover 
wlio possessed the temerity of trespas»ng in this $4mctum 
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When the stranger saw the trapper approach, he left the 
shade of the tree, and came towards him. He had the appear- 
ance of a gentleman, and bore in his hand no instrument of 
destruction, but a brown silk umbrella. 

" Come to heel, Button," said Striver, as Button evinced a 
disposition to interfere widi the legs of the stranger. With a 
low angry growl, and a bristled back, the mandate was obeyed. 

" No one 's allowed here, sir," said Striver, addressing the 
gentleman, and civilly touching his cap. 

"Am I commiting any injury?" inquired the stranger. 

"You're committing a trespass, sir; and you may have 
disturbed the game," replied Striver, who deemed such an 
offence an aggravated species of sacrilege. 

"Are you Mr. Scourfield's gamekeeper?" inquired the 
gentleman. 

" I 'm the squire 's trapper now," said Striver. " I was his 
huntsman for many a long year. But old age, sir, crippled, 
spavined, and turned me out to grass at last." 

" Can you take this note for me to the Hall?" asked the 
stranger, offermg one, with half-a-crown. 

*• Certainly I can, sir. I 'm now going there," replied 
Striver, takmg the letter and the money. "I can't read 
writing, and never could; but I can read a large printed 
Bible Parson Smit gave me," continued he. " Who am I to 
give it to?" 

" Miss Agnes Scourfield, if you can. If not, to her servant, 
who will convey it to her mistress," was the reply. 

"Am I to say who it came from?" inquired Striver, his 
curiosity a little excited. 

" The note will express that, thank you," replied the stranger, 
nodding a farewell, and leaving the trapper and Button to 
their respective meditations. 

The former turned over the letter a greiit many times, and 
the latter watched alternately the departing legs of the stranger, 
and the unaccustomed movements of his master. 

"Well, you're a pleasant-speaking gentleman," observed 
Striver. " But I never seed ye afore in these parts. I wonder 
who ye are! However, that's no business of ours — ^is it, 
Button?" 

The reply of Button, which took the form of a half-sup- 
pressed growl, evidently indicated dissent. 

^' Ah ! I know you don't relish folks coming here. But an 
umbrella, Button, ain't used to gaff salmon with/' sagely re- 
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marked the trapper. " No, no, no ; he wamt a poacher." — 
When the stranger was no longer in view. Button gained his 
placidity of temper. 

" We '11 go, by an' by, to the Black Horse, and see if he 's 
staying there," said Striver, "just to satisfy ourselves. But 
it 's time to see the squire, so come along. Button." 

The squire was met by Striver as he had just commenced 
his customary walk before breakfast, accompanied by the large 
Newfoundland dog, which kept close to his side, with his broad 
nose placed in one of his master's hands. 

" Any thing new ?" asked the squire. 

" I 'm sorry to say it 's an old game I 'm about telling you 
of, sir," replied the trapper, producing the trout tails. " There 
won't be a fish in the river worth a broil in another three 
days," added he, " if the otter ain't dragged for at once." 

"We'll not postpone it another day," replied the squire. 
" I wanted Mr. Titley to return first, to see the fun. But 
my trout mustn't suffer in this way. We '11 try it this 
morning." 

" We 're sure to find him," rejoined Striver. 

" Your terrier '11 make one of the pack," said the squire, 
snapping his fingers for Button to approach. 

" What Button make one, sir ! He 's as good as a dozen 
any day," replied the trapper, giving his favourite a kick oi 
admiration. 

" Go to the Rookery," continued the squire, " and tell Mr. 
Ashley wo must try for the otter this morning. You must 
make up the best pack you can. Bolton will assist you." 

"There'll be Button," said Striver, "Mr. Ashley's three 
couple of otter hounds, your couple, Tom's old harrier, and 
Peter's terriers." 

"A capital team," rejoined his master. "Be here with 
them at nine o'clock." 

Striver gave the usual touch of the cap, proceeded to 
the Hal], and, after delivering the note as dhected, wended 
his way to Woodland Rookery. 

CHAPTER XI. 

THE OTTER HUNT. 

A FEW minutes before the appointed hour, were gathered 
before the porch the exact number of dogs mentioned by the 
trapper. Tom Bolton, William^ Striver, Peter Bumstead, and 
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Jack Tiggle, were sitting on the stone seat inside, waiting for 
the order to march to the scene of action. 

« You '11 hunt the pack to-day, Striver," said Tom. " It '11 
raise your spirits." 

" I was thinking, if there 's no objection — ^*' 

"Objection— bah!'* interrupted Tom. « Who is to object?" 

" I '11 try to put 'em right, then," said Striver, pleased at 
the idea of again controlling the harmonious pack, even for 
a day. 

The red-nosed butler came at this moment, and summoned 
Striver to the presence of his master. 

" Poor old fellow !" said Mr, Bolton, when the trapper was 
gone ; " he 's as pleased as a child with a new toy. Look 
there, Will," continued he, pointing to the motley pack; 
*' there's a queer mixture for a huntsman to feel proud in 
opening a cheer to ! Ha, ha, ha ! Poor Striver ! I 'm sure he 
drank gin an' bitters before breakfast in his foalish days." 

" Good morning, Tom,'* said Wilmott, making his appear- 
ance suddenly. " I haven't kept you all waiting I hope." 

" No, su*, no," replied the whipper-in. " And if you had, 
our horses wouldn't have been impatient at this meet," said he, 
producing a long thick stick. 

AU being ready, the party proceeded towards the river. 
Striver led the way, with a loftier gait than had been assumed 
by him for many a day. In his hand he carried an old whip, 
which had been used when a fUll loud tally-ho could burst 
from his lips, and make hill and valley ring again. Instead of 
the catskin cap, an antiquated velvet one was donned for the 
occasion. A faded and purple-stained scarlet coat was mounted 
in the place of the smock-frockj and a pair of mahogany- 
coloured top-boots were pulled up, and strapped to his buckskin 
breeches; but his legs had so shrank since the boots were 
made, that they shook and rattled in their cases like a couple 
of flutes. The hounds and terriers followed Striver, Button 
acting as leader, with his stump of a tail erect, and perfectly 
stiff with conceit. 

Mr. Bolton, who did not condescend to make any alteration 
in his attire for the undignified sport, as he thought it, of kill- 
ing an otter, followed with his stick, and, by force of habit, 
acted as whipper-in. Occasionally, a thwack from the stick 
on the back of a rebellious terrier caused a howl, at which 
Mr. Bolton would turn round, and, winking his eye at his son, 
^aj — " There 's music for a fox !" 
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The squire, WUmott, the gameke^er, who was very surly, 
and Jack Tiggle, brought up the rear. 

In this ord^ they reached tiae bank, and Striver, with his 
rusty cap raised, cheered the pack to commence (^rations. 
He tried to render the halloo deep and loud, but the attempt 
was a failure. Like ^e tinkliiig firom a cracked sheep's bell, 
the sound was any thing but either harmonious or inspiring. 

^' What a fine old nurse he'd make!*' whispered Tom, to 
his son, 

« Let him have his own way/* said "William. 

** Where are the seals you spoke of?" asked the squire. 

" A little lower down, ^" relied Striver* 

"Are they fresh?" inquired Wihnott. 

" Last night's treading," replied the trapper. 

" Then we shall hit him off to a certainty," added Tom, 
" Try on, Capable/' said he, to oAe of the squire's hounds— a 
broad-headed, sandy-backed hound of the hardy southern 
breed. 

Capable lifted his rough taO, and, galloping along the edge 
of the stream, began the business of the day. Button, how- 
ever, was very jeidous of Capable's proceedings, and, wherever 
he went^ in anticipation of his dropping upon the right scent, 
pertinaciously stuck his nose in the exact spot where the old 
otter-hound did. Half the party walked on one side of the 
river, and the other on the opposite side. Peter requested 
Jack to take the other side, but Jack persisted in keeping 
close to the keeper, for the purpose of enjoying his surliness, 
and playing him any trick that opportunity might suggest. 

" Button sticks to Capable-^ack sticks to Bumstead," re- 
plied he, to the gamekeeper's desire. 

The pack began to discover traces of the poaching stream- 
attorney, and were shaking their stems with delight, as their 
sensitive nostrils inhaled the first slight evidence of his 
neighbourhood, when a plunge from under an old tree, float- 
ing partly in the water, and moored to the bank by its thick 
roots, caused a full note from Capable. In a moment he was 
answered by Button, who squeaked a joyful response, and 
leaped into the river with the hound. 

« Hoik to Capable ?" hallooed Striver. 

'^Hoik to Button!" shouted Tom, roaring with laughter, 
as he saw the trapper trying to lay on the pack in fox-hunt- 
ing style. 

Within a few yards of Capable's jaws, an ott^ of the largest 
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size showed himself for an iBstant, and then darted under 
water. Now, all was noise and exdtement. The hounds 
and terriers gave tongue, and jumped simultaneously into the 
stream, swimming, dashing through the sedges, and sending 
the water into a white foam far and wide. 

The squire ran forwards with the nimbleness of a boy, to 
watch for the rismg of the spirited otter, which required no 
terrier to draw him for the run. At the first summons he 
burst from his tenement, under the roots of the tree, seeming 
to scorn the game of hide and seek. In a few moments his 
long whiskers were visible from among some duck-weed, and 
his head turned watchfully towards his pursuers. Wilmott 
saw him first, and dashed into the wat^, up to his chin, aft^ 
the vermin. 

" That 's right, my boy," said the squire, admiring the 
spirit of Wilmott. " Keep him short of wind, and he must 
run." 

Here and there the dogs went, full of ardour, puffing, 
sneezing, and crying with pleasure. The stream, that was as 
clear as crystal, became clouded with the stirring up struggles 
of the quadrupeds and bipeds, who invaded the domains of its 
natural inhabitants. Striver appeared to lose the stifihess of 
his joints, and, careless of the chances of rheumatism and the 
damage to his boots, waded in the water, to cheer on the 
hounds. Mr. Bolton, however, chose to be with the squire — 
an exception to the general rule — and remained upon the 
shore, using his voice and lus stick. 

" Why don't you jump ux, Tom ?" inquired the squire. 

" You see, sir, I must remain out to whip in," replied he. 

The squire shook his head, and laughing, rejoined, ^' You 're 
a sly fox, Tom." 

Again the otter showed himself. The keeper was standing 
up to his knees in the river at the time he saw the object of 
pursuit on the surface. Forgetful of the depth, he threw him- 
self towards the otter and instantly sunk in a deep hole. Not 
a vestige was to be seen of Peter for a few moments, excepting 
some large air-bubbles which rose to burst upon the top. At 
last up he came, scrambling and throwing his arms about like 
a windmill in convulsions. 

" Oh, oh, oh!" gasped Peter, spluttering the muddy water 
from his mouth. 

" Catch this," hallooed Jack, holding towards Peter a long 
pole which he carried. 
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'She keeper saaed itte pole, «mI wa& b^ng towed safdy to 
hud ere the sccident was generally known. 

« Pull, Mr. Bmnstead ! " shouted Jaek ; " I can hoW.'* 

Peter gave an extra lug at this order, anxious to regain hia 
footing, when Jadt purpoeely pusbed the stidc towards the 
floating gamekeeper, and, letting it goy haekwards went poor 
Feter again tmder water. His hot skipped about on the «ian<»ing 
wwve^ and the bubbles floated onee more ; but nothing was to 
he seen of Peter Bnmstead. Just at this momeixt, exaedy 
where he had sunk, the hounds plunged in quest of the otter ; 
and, as, Hke buoyant e&tk, up came Peter to the snrface, he was 
instantly seized in a nameless but honourable port ai iiis 
corpus, by Capable. 

^ Oh ! Lord ! " exelahned Peter, as the hound's upper and 
lower teeth metr 

** He takes him for an otter,'' shouted Jaek. 

All roared with laughter, except Peter, who roared with 
pain, at this new featiffe in the otter-hunt. 

When something like order was restored, and Mr. BoKxxn 
had almost concluded his laugh, he extended the assistance of 
his stick to Peter, and dragged him up the bank. 

" You 're not hiuii, Peter, I hope,*' said the squire. 

The keeper, with a very rueful countenance, and rubbing 
Ids temmmLS tenderly, replied, ^^ that he bdieved the injury 
wasn't mioM.'' 

" No," said the squire—" the reverse, I should think, by the 
laughter it has caused." 

Btriver paid no attention to the dip of the keeper ; but was 
most indignant at Capable's error. Giving the hound two or 
three severe cuts with his wMp, he called out, "War Bumstead ! 
war Bumstead, Capable !" 

** There he goes !" cried Jack, as the otter elimbed up the 
bank, fifty yards distant. 

^ Come away I come away ! " shouted Stchrer, ^nerging from 
tiie river. 

Every dog obeyed the order, and off they started, running 
the otter in view along the edge of the stream. With his eel 
slightly turned upwards, and his long body ahnost toudung 
the ground, ^e otter rattled away at an astonishing r^te. 
The hounds, followed by the yelping terriers, preQse4 him 
along in fuU cry for little more than a mile, when he itgain 
darted into the water. 

Notwithstanding the paoe^ Wifaaott^ WiUiaiiiy and Jack> 

6 
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were well ap. Tom came next ; Peter, puffing, followed him ; 
and the squire ran a good sixth. Striver was distanced ; and 
some few minutes elapsed ere he came up to resume the duties 
of huntsman. 

" Now, then," said the squire, " press him, press him !" 

Some jumped in above where the otter did, others below, 
and all watched for his re-appearance. Up he came between 
his enemies, and was nearly seized by the indefatigable Button. 
Down he darted again, and the undaunted Button followed 
him in the dive. 

^ There's an out-an'-outer ! '' exclaimed his master, proud 
beyond description at the bold deed of his fiskvourite. 

In an instant the otter rose again, and mounting the bank, 
took the land once more. Button was close to his quarters as 
the otter emerged from the river, and led the pack by many 
yards before aJi had made good their exit. Straight away 
from the stream, across a long grass field, the otter went at a 
merry pace, followed close by all the pack, while the sportsmen 
pot their best legs foremost, to render the rear as short as 
possible between tiiem and the hounds. 

^^ He 's making for the mill-pond," said Tom to the squire, 
running about neck and neck. 

^'If he gets there, we shall lose him among the strong 
holes," replied the squire, in want of breath, and holding his 
hat in his hand, while his white air streamed backwards in the 
wind. 

In full chorus the hounds swept on ; and, as they dipped 
over the brow of a hill, Tom exclaimed, " He '11 never reach 
the milL" 

The otter was now within a hundred yards of a wide, deep 
pond, on the side of which stood the ruins of an old watermilL 
^e dick-clack of the wheel had been stilled for half a century, 
and scarcely a board of the building but was cracked, blistered^ 
and covered with grey moss. It had been in the fostering care 
of the Court of Chancery so long, that all claimants to the 
property were dead, and even their names forgotten. 

The fugitive was almost preparing for his dip, when Button's 
sharp teedi snapped at his quarters, but missed them. Another 
spring, and he seized the otter across his loins, as he was on 
the extreme edge of the bank, and both tumbled over into the 
water. In an instant the otter's teeth were fixed in his enemy's 
cheek, and thus both remained for nearly a minute under 
water. Button s gripe, however, was the severest^ and proved 
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the death one to the otter. When Wilmott, who was first, 
arrived, the gallant little dog had just risen with his victim, 
and the hounds immediately assistea him by adding their teeth 
to the grasp. 

After all had come up, except Striver, a considerable time 
elapsed before the huntsman pro tern, made his appearance. 
When he did so, he saw a fine dog-otter dead upon the bank,^ 
and Button, much exhausted, stretched out by his side. 

" Who notched hhn first, do ye know ?" inquired he, with 
the perspiration running down his face. 

" Your Button," replied Wihnott. 

Striver looked at Button ; his eyes sparkled with pride and 
pleasure; his lips wore a sunny smile; and, as his tongue 
eould not express his inward satisfaction, he silently took 
Button in his arms, dripping as he was, and pressed him 
rapturously to his bosom. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

THE NIGHT BRAWL. 

"Past three o' clock!" bawled one of those (so called) 
guardians of the night, known among the Tom-and-Jerry 
school of the day as " a Charley," poking his night-capped 
head out of the watch-box in Leicester Square. '* Past three 
o' clock!" he repeated, and was settling himself for another 
snooze, when two C3rthereans of the pave accosted him. 

" You old croaker," said one, " it isn't past three." 

" It *s just struck two," added the other, concluding the 
sentence with a wish, whidi, if it had been allowed to take 
effect, must have been very detrimental to the eyes of the 
party addressed. 

" Come, young women," retorted he, " if you don't want 
shopping, you '11 go home." 

" Home ! ha, ha, ha !" screamed one. " Home, Bet ! ha, ha, 
ha !" And the hollow, heartless laugh pealed from her Hps in 
a tone such as might be anticipated from the marble lips of 
a statue. 

" The gin shop ain't open yet, so we caa't get in, sir," said 
the other with assumed politeness. 

" K it was, he'd he there," rejoined the first speaker. 

" And sponging upon a pal," added her companion. 

" Yes, he 's a fancy man," said the other. 

*< No more chaff," growled the watchman, taking hi? rattle 
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m one kmdj and bi» staff in the aftibor, ^^or you'll find jomt^ 
sdves in limW/' 

<< And described to the beak in the monung as mifortimate 
females/^ was the rejoinder. 

, <* A pretfy way to insull us ladies/' added theother, tosaing 
^ heiul with pretended dignity, and waUdng away with hef 
' associate in vice and jwo&ry. 

The wretdied wandev^ <^ the night, whose only ** home" 
16 the noisome stew, rediing with the f onl breath ai in£uny ; 
whose emaciated, squalid^ aa&d caeeHProm featnres are bedaubed 
with the mockery of health ; whose diseased and attenuated 
frame i& decked m. the gaudy sags of by-gone pleasure ; whose 
heart is sapped, whose memocy S9 Wghted, and whose breast 
18 hopolofla none i»gard her wi^ compassion — ^most with 
profound Leatfaong aad contempt. Few think of the hidden 
rock on which t%e fair vessel struck.. The eibet is seen and 
condemned, but the fatal cause^ escapes mole-eyed censure. 
Who thinks upon the probable treachery, falsehood, and 
villany exerted to corrupt the unbefriended, weak, and too 
eonfic&ng woman? Who inquires if the depravity, which 
glares in every expncssioaiy was drawn in with the first breath 
of liife, and. the blood tsinted in the veins by the authoress of 
her b^g ? Not one among the milMon who spurn the poor 
outcast^ and, by adding to hat misery, dmk to increase 1^ 
moral observanee on whidi they ^imie l&emselves. The 
creature of nDha|f>y deatiny-^--8iie i^ drew her first nourish- 
ment from ikA bosom of crime and ignorance — whose first 
Ij^ of infanfly was the instnioted eurse-— i» thought of only 
aa a wretehr fiibted for the cell and the Men's tomd. The 
vietim to fraud and ^e^vay^ whose every comfort, every joy, 
every hope, is shattered and annihilated — ^whose once tender 
heart made oaibus by soisow*-*^ rCTiembered only to be de- 
spised. Meek-eyed Mercy seldom sits in judgment upon either. 

Up a narrow court, leading out. of the square towards the 
Haymarket,, loud voioes o£ maawBoe heard, as if in violent 
oontentionv ^^Watdb!" wa» repaatedly called^ and rattle» 
from various quarters sprung. A few women, and three or 
fbur houseless boyi^ followed by some watchmen muffled up 
in great-coats, hurried to the scene of qnaiTel. At the door 
of a house stood a.man, wi&out hia hat, kicking it with all his 
force. The iiist-fiomr roooL was* weU Ht, and, from the noise 
which proceeded from it, a great many peajsons^ were evidently 
eongvegated ti»EeiiK^ 
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^^ Oh ! it 'fi A gamldiiAg fihindy/' sAid a girl, xus if no unusuai 
circumstaace. 

*' N^ow what 's the matt^? *' inquired « watchuam, 

^' Look here/' replied the man pointing to has le£b cheek, 
exhibiting a frightM gu^, and contusion over his eye whidi 
had near^ closed it, ^^ I 've been ill*4ised and robbed." 

Three watchmen had assembled, and, after holding a con- 
sultation, one said, *^ You mw^ eome away now^ ai^ get a 
warrant in the momii^/' 

'^Warrant! — I'U have my money," i^uitod the ^eaiCEted 
man, repeating his assault at the door. 

A scuffle inside, and a violent struggle, were now amdifala 

" Keep the door,^' haUooed«ome one. 

*^ Murder ! murder !'' was itow med, and aamething iioQ 
heavily in ithe passa^ 

The watdnn^i flew to the door, and» by pnshii^ and 
kicking it with their utmost force for a few moments, open it 
flew upon its hinges, and out ruined Powis Titley, followed 
by a man, who attempted to «eifle him lu» he leaped from the 
steps of the ^itraiiee^ but was prevented by the olutch of a 
watchman. 

*^ H^e's a dem'd exhibition !" esudaimed he, standing in 
the middle of the street^ examining his ^soiled and tattered 
garm^its. 

''Have you got the mOfiey?'' aaked ike man» eagerlTv 
whose face was lae^:ated» 

'' Mece 's ihe bank," replied litl^, producing a long eash<- 
box, with pieces of bright wire croseed at the tq», admtting 
a view of some notes and gold', '^help ymrnnif to the five 
hundred, and then return the box with the balance^ and let % 
be off." 

''It's a robbery !" sereaided the man, struggimg to get 
' away from the united gfasp <^ the watchmen. 

" Be quiet You know it ain't nothing of Ike IbIm^" said 
one. 

"You'll get yourselves inlo trouble h&te/' said anothec^ 
who had him fast round the wwst. "See how you've 
mauled em." 

"I don't care," bawled the {Misoner^ mad with passion. 
^'He's smashed us up. Let me get at him." 

" Bmtiy Isaac !" si^ a heroulraa-made man, coming out of 
ihe passage, armed With a short poker bent in the Bsiddla. 
«'It s no use. Bring him in/^ contiBiled h^ beekoniiiB to ^tha 
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watchm^ and holding a sovereign in his fingers as a present, 
for the service. — The men conducted their prisons into the 
house, and the door was being closed, when Titley ran up the 
steps, and presented the cash-box to the man who had given 
the directions. The fellow snatched it from Titley s hand 
and, muttering an oath, slammed the door in his face. 

"No matter!'' exclaimed Titley, flourishing his crushed 
and battered hat. "Victory! victory! Although it has 
been purchased," continued he, separating the skirts of his 
coat, which were split up to the collar, " like many others 
won by British valour, at a great expense of blood and 
uniform." 

" I am much injured," said his companion, staggering to a 
lamp-post, and leaning against it. . 

" Good God ! what a wound ! " exclaimed Titley, for the 
jBrst time perceiving the cut and bruise his companion had 
received. 

" A brute struck me with a poker when I was ujjon the 
ground," replied he, in a faint voice. 

. "We must get a surgeon immediately," rejoined Titley. 
" Lean' on me." 

The two, as they slowly proceeded towards a red-and-yellow 
lamp, the usual sign of a vendor of drugs and blisters, ex- 
hibited proofs of severe treatment. Without a hat, the front 
of his shirt torn out, a sleeve of his coat rent from the cuff to 
the shoulder, bruised, gashed, and his hair clotted with blood, 
hobbled Titley *s companion. His dress equally disordered, 
and his nose bleeding profusely, walked Titley, stanching the 
crimson stream with a cambric handkerchief, and holding his 
friend up, who must have fallen from weakness, had it not 
been for the support. 

"A dem'd exhibition we make," observed Titley, pulling 
the handle of a bell, which a brass plate announced as being ^ 
one exclusively devoted to night 6er\4ce. " No more Free- 
mason dinners for me. It was the dinner that did the damage, 
not the wine,". added he, drawing his hands over his inflamed 
eyes, and giving the bell another pull. " What with the grand 
master's health, the senior warden's, the junior warden's, 
.visitors, and the devil knows who besides, a fellow gets 
intoxicated merely with getting up and down — particularly,** 
said he, with emphasis, and giving the bell another jerk, 
making it tinkle shrilly through the house — "particularly 
after eating pidd^ cabbage." 
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** Who 's there ?" asked a voice, as a window was thrown up. 

Titley looked up, and saw a white night-cap in the shape of 
a sugar-loaf, with a small portion of a human countenance 
underneath^ havrug the appearance of a chin. 

^^Two successM combatants, who have been d^nnebly 
licked," replied Titley. 

" Any accident V* said the voice. 

" Simply a fellow's cheek carved in halves," relied Tidey, 
setting his fainting companion on the step of the door. 

" 1 11 be down in a moment," was the rejoinder. 

"How are you now?" inquired Titley of his friend. But 
he only shook his head and rested it in one of his hands. 
His lips were colourless, and his pale cheeks showed that he 
was suffering greatly. 

In a short time, bolts, bars and chains rattled, and, alter 
considerable pulling at the door, which obstinately stuck as 
long as possible, as if indisposed to be disturbed at so un* 
seasonable an hour, a little man in a flannel dressing gown, 
and wearing a pair of large silver spectacles, made his appear- 
ance. 

" Come in, gentlemen, come in," said he, bowing and scrap- 
ing, and rubbing his hands with glee. 

Seeing that Titley staggered under the weight of his wounded 
companion, whom he lUPted from the ground, the surgeon 
hvrried out to assist ; but, the gown being much too long for 
hin^, he tripped at almost every step, and with his officious- 
ness nearly capsized all the party before they got into the 
surgery. 

"Dear me, dear me, dear me!" quickly exclaimed the 
surgeon, upon seeing the wound, and the state of his patient. 

The fluttering pulse was felt, and lotions, lint, ointments, 
and bandages, were applied by the diminutive doctor, who 
flew about, and dived among the jars, botdes, and gallipots, 
with the industry and alacrity of a bee among flowers. Pre- 
sently he added, with a look of infinite self-importance, and at 
the time compounding some medicament : — 

. " A surgeon, sir — ^that is to say, in the pure and profes- 
sional sense of the phrase — a surgeon is an ornament to society. 
I do not allude to the well-formed limbs that may be dis- 
cerned through his black silk stockings," added he, glancing 
complacently at his own nether extremities ; " nor am I hinting 
at the classical character of his costume. I speak metaphor- 
ically. A surgeon, sir, is a gem cut by the hand of social 
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MCnmient, polisked ^the praetised fingers of idrt,'&nd apai^k- 
ling in the diadem of eivilked life." 

At the end of thk piece of iU-timed ontory, the di8eq>le of 
Esculapius looked €fver his epeetftcdies at TiUey, to see what 
effBCt had been produced. Titley did not eeem io observe 
what had been said, and gave no reply, but oommenoed aa 
inspection of a large white jar eentaining leedies. 

** IVay, dar, how was this senoos woond inflicted?^ inquired 
the surgeon. 

<' With a poker, in a^ght,'' ropHed he. 

** Poker! fight! bless me !^ exdajmed tiie surgeon, elevatfaig 
faia eyebrows. ^ Drink this, sir," continued he, offermg a 
mixtnre. 

In a quarter of aa hoiur the operation iwas aimouneed ta 
concluded. 

<^ Shall I have the {Measure of attending youngain?^ ai^Bed 
the surgeon, pockethig a iee. 

** Yes," replied the patient, ** ^me to—" 

^ AUow me the ploMrure of booking your address," inter- 
rupted the surgeon, taking from the shelf a large thick ledger. 

*^ Henry Bimger, Tavistock Hotel, -Covait Garden," said 
the patient, as the doctor -entered theiianie«ndj>iaoe of abode 
in the book. 

^ You live there, do you f " aaid Titley. 

'^ Yes, IVe done«o for «ome time," replied his con^ainon. 

*^ I 'II get a ooach, and aeoompany you,^' rejoined Titley. 

In a few minutes a coach was proeored, and away it 
rumbled towards Covent Garden, with Titley and his :fiiend, 
who was mn<^ better After the surgeon's treatment. 

** I never was in a gaming-4iouBe bef<H*e," said Titley. 

** Would to Heaven I could say so!" TepUed hs companion, 
who will be now known as Banger. 

"Do you often visit one ?" inquired Titl^. 

** Yery oflPfeen," repMed ftanger. 

** It was fortunate -that I was passing at tfaetnne, or you 
might have been murd ered. A f^ow tried to etrangle m^ 
just as the watehman broke opoi ike door,"*observed Titley. 

*" The devfls !^' eorolaimed Baiter, %itteriy. "^ I had always 
lost before, and fer-the first time winning theywii^Kd to cheat 
me." 

^'I sawi^Mtilie moment I entered, from the manner of the 
wkM^sb/' rejoined Tttl^. ''<They aU lo^Eed abai^d; and 
"^ *" 1 away one by one.*" 
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^^ I should not have got a sixpcaice, if it hadn't been for 
your assistance/* said Ranger. " The money's as muoh yowm 
as mine." 

"Nonsense," replied Titley; "it's yours by right. J% 
glad to have assisted in getting it for you." 

" How did you manage to seize the bank ?" asked Banger. 

^^I snatched it irom the hand of someebody who lifted it ^m 
the table," replied Titley. 

*^ How did you get in ?" inquired Banger. 

" The street-door was ajar when I heard the cries of help," 
replied Titley. " And, upon gaining the ^t ^oom at the lK>p 
of the staircase, I «aw two men forcing you out of it, one 
holding and the other beating you with his denched fi&t." 

" You learned the cause of the row from me, I suppose ?" 
observed BaBger. 

" Yes ; you hallooed oat that th^ had eh^ted you of five 
hundred pounds" said Xitley ; "and J soon diseovmred this to 
be the e^^e." 

•<' What did j&a then ? " inquired Bamger. 

" I tried to obtain silence ; but, failing in this, I took your 
ude, and, as I knocked one feHow down, I. saw you pitched 
out of the house, and found myself alone in my glcny. Then 
came kicks and cui& as thick as haQstones ; but, as a man 
passed me with the eaalwboz, I seuied it from bimo and jum|>ed 
down the stabs into ^hepassitge, wh^e J was cai^t by the 
tail of my coat. Then came a despe*ate struggle. A brute 
twisted his finger in my er»v»t, and, kneeling jxj^n my breast, 
would have strangled m^, but for the timdy ^MMistajauce of the 
watchmen." 

" How can I e^rem my obligations to you7" said Banger, 
as TiiAe^ conQliided.ys description «f the fray^ 

"My dear fellow you are under greater ol^^ations tQ 
the dinner I had been -to," respUed Titl^; "for I really 
believe that I should not have ventured th^e cxacking of my 
head but for the chivalrous ideas that the champagne had 
put into it." 

They now arrived at the hotel, where Titley and a yawning 
waiter having assisted Banger to his Toom, he expressed his 
fprate&d thaiiaKs for the kindaeas he had.Moeived from the 
hands of a stranger, 

<^ We need not venaan ala-aagers," said Titley. ^^ There is 
fiOfBething a^OBt yen that I like, snd, as soon as I i?etuxn froBi 
&e country, I wili call i^^on ydu .to neoew^onr aeqiaantaiMie.'* 
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"Pray do," replied Banger. "But when do you leave 
London ?" 

" This morning, at eight o'clock, for Leicestershire," rejoined 
Titley, 

" For Leicestershire !" exclaimed Banger. 

" For Woodland Bookery, Leicestershire," added Titley. 

" Why, that is close to Scourfield Hall !" said Banger, in a 
tone of surprise. 

" Quite close," replied Titley. 

" And do you know — " Banger checked himself, and said, 
" I forget the name." 

" Scourfield ! Oh, yes ! I know the fine old squire very 
well," rejoined Titley, not observing the confusion which took 
possession of Banger. 

" How very strange !" said he, as if speaking to himself. 

" Strange ! not at all, my dear fellow ! My friend Ashley, 
who is about to become a son-in-law of the squire s, according 
to a letter I received from him yesterday, lives at Woodland 
Bookery, joining the Scourfield estate," said Titley. "But 
you appear to know the locality." 

" I know something of it," replied Bang», as if evading a 
direct answer. 

" Well, by the time I change these rags for my travelling 
costume," said Titley, " and get some coffee, it wHl be nearly 
eight. So adieu ! may your features regain their attractions 
by the time I meet you again." 

" When will that be?" inquired Banger. 

" Within a fortnight," replied Titley. 

" Leave me your card," said Banger. 

" There it is," said Titley, flinging one from his case upon 
the table. " Powis Titley, always at your service, except in 
such matters as this morning's business." 

The two exchanged a cordial shake of the hand, and Titley 
left to prepare for his journey to Woodland Bookery. 

CHAPTEB Xm. 

A LAWYER HUNT. 

" And so you actually risked being killed or maimed for some 
miserable vagabond of a gamester," said Wilmott to Titley, a« 
they sat in Uie dining-room at Woodland Bookery, before a 
crackling wood fire. Each was lolling in the idlest imaginable 
^osture in a deqp easy chair, inhaling the sweet fume of 
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Havannah's broad leaf, and a table covered with glasses and 
decanters stood very conveniently between them. 

"The truth is," replied Titley, "I never should have 
ventured into the den, but for the dinner." 

" Who invited you ?" asked Wilmott. 

"Lacey Snuds, a city banker, I believe," rejoined Titley. 
" I got acquainted with him in Paris some years ago, and a 
very good sort of fellow he was. Happening to meet him in 
Bond Street the day after my arrival in London, he insisted 
upon my dining with him at a Freemasons' spread, where I 
left him slumbering under the table." 

" And you afterwards, under the influence of wine " 

" Pardon me," interrupted Titley, " I assure you it was 
simply the influence of pickled cabbage, and getting up and 
down so frequently." 

Wilmott smiled, and said, " Like the squire who was sprung 
at an election dinner ; he always declared it was a sour apple 
that affected him, not the wine." 

"Whatever was the cause," rejoined Titley, "I am glad 
that I rendered the poor devil assistance." 

" If he had been any thing but a gambler, so should I,^ 
added Wilmott ; " but, being one, I think he was unworthy 
of it." 

'* But he is a deuced gentleman-like fellow," replied Titley. 

"A great many look better than they are," said Wilmott. 

** There 's something superior and interesting about him,'' 
replied Titley, " although rather rakish." 

" Well, well," said Wilmott, " fill your glass, and let 's drink 
the health of the ladies at Scourfield Hall." 

After the toast was drunk, Titley inquired when his friend^s 
union was to take place. 

" The squire wishes it to be postponed for a year," replied 
Wilmott. " He don't approve of Kate's being married before 
she's twenty." 

"And the squire's opposition meets with a coimter and 
more successful one," observed Titley. 

*' Not at all," said Wilmott ; " we were thinking of getting 
up a round-robin, but abandoned the scheme after deliberation, 
and determined to wait, with all the patience we can summons, 
for the allotted period." 

"Exemplary creatures!" said Titley. "But listen, my 
-dear Ashley, to what I resolved upon to-day. Agnes — ^isn't 
she a Naiad ? — ^has passively admitted to me, that in her lively 
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Jmaginatjon I am a promisiiig miaiature lor a luisbaiML To* 
morrow, Wilnaott, I pap I" 

Wilmott turued hastily round in his chair, and, throwing 
the remains of his cigar into tite fire with an air of Texatioiiy 
observed, as if thinking aloud^— " I antioLpated this." 

" IMd.you ! " said Titley. « Then you 're not surpriaed.'' 

*' Not m the least," rej^ied Wihoott. " Ani— " 

'' And what V inquired Titley, as his friend hesitated to 
finish the sentence. 

Wilmott knew not what to say or do. To let Titley putaoe 
the course he had chosen, seemed like the oerteiuty of securing 
him a refusal under the circumstances ; and on the other hand 
to prevent him, required an explanati(m that could not be 
given. Even should Agnee aecept the ofiQur, it a^»ear«d no 
more than right that Titley should know the mystery of her 
condnctr— or, indeed, befoive he made it. So thoi^t Wilmott ; 
but, not wishing to take any haaty st^ he detennined to 
reflect ere he acted. ' 

** I need not express how mudi I hope for the happiness 
of the affair to all parties cenoemed," contmnod Wilmott, 
moodily. 

"Thank you, Wihaott" said Titley; «I knew you'd say 
so, although you stick in the middle, as I did in Laridns* 
duck-pond." 

" By the way," said Wilmott, wishing to avoid the present 
subject, " I forgot to inquire about the action. When is to be 
be tried?" 

" My attorney says, a^r something they call a termy next- 
November," replied Titley; "and they lay the damages at 
five thousand pounds." 

" For getting a spill into a muddy pool," said Wilmott^ 
laughing ; " but, of course, you '11 have to pay nothing ?" 

" Why, that 's not quite certain," said Titley. " My parch- 
ment friend hopes that he shall gain the cause ; but he is not 
sure of it, by any means." 

"Will it be tried while we are in London?" inquired 
Wihnott. 

"No," replied Titley; "but yon and the squhne will be 
witnesses for me when it is." 

" That 's capital !" said Wilmott ; " to see the squire in the 
witness-box will be a treat." 

" Mr. Bolton and his son, the huntsman^ will ako he eza*- 
miMd," added Titley. 
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*^ Famous t hmmsV* exclaimed Wihnott; **to have oH 
Tom in ike cour0, perohed up to be badgered by the lawyers, 
will beat fox-htmting hdlow." 

" Yes, but if I have to pay five thousand for the sport, it 
will be expensive ftin,'^ replied Titley. 

" There 's no ehan«e of it," said Wilmott, not experienced 
in the glorious uneertaMity of the law. A loud knock inter- 
fupted the further discussion ci the suit. 

" It 's the squire's, for a hundred," said Wilmott, rising. 

" You 're right, my boy," replied the squire, throwing open 
ihe parlour-door, and overhearing the observation ; " here I 
am, wrapped up like an Egyptian mummy; but it was all 
those girfe* doings," continued he, throwing off a great-coat, 
and a shawl twined round his neck. " Well, Titley, my lad, 
how are you ?" said the squire, spring him by the hand, and 
giving him an unusually severe shake. 

" Quite weD, my dear sir," shrieked Titley, rather than 
saying it. His face was screwed up, and he looked very much 
as if enduring a process^ from those obsolete instruments of 
torture, the tbumbiknu^ 

" What news from London ?" asked the squire. 

'* Be carries sHght msaks of his intelligence about the lips," 
replied Wilmott. 

"What, swoHen and cut!" exclaimed the squire. "Blesa 
Bie! a fall, or a light?" 

" A little skHHHsh," said TMey. 

** Let me hear all about it,'' added the squh«, seating him* 
"Belf between them. 

Titley then recounted his adventure in detail; not, how- 
ever, making it appear that he had acted so gallant a part in 
the alKdr as he reedly had. The squire gave a nod of appro* 
iMttion to Wilmott at the conehision, and said — 

** I wish the fray had a better cause ; but, as it was * ■ ■ 
Tiffey, giye me your hand." 

The request was about being complied with, when Titley re-« 
membered the squeeze he had just recovered from, and replied — 

^ My dear sir, let it be am maginary shake iAas time. My 
fingers really tingle now." 

This amused the squint greafly, who, laughing, rejoined — 

*• We '11 have those cadleo hamh harden^ before the sea* 
son 'ft out." 

** What kind of a night is itf^ asked WHinott. 

"Rather cold," replied the squire j "but I don't ffiiflk 
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frosty. The moon is very bright ; still, I am in hopes that Jack 
Nipfingers is not going to spoil the fishing and hunting yet." 

" When he does, we shall give the rods and nags a rest," 
said Wilmott. 

" And the girls a treat in London," added the squire. 

" Which I expect will be just about the tune Titley's action 
will be tried," rejoined Wilmott, " although he says not." 

"Ah!" exclaimed the squire, "let me hear about that 
rascally lawsuit." 

Titley explained that it was moved into the King's Bench, 
and would, as he understood, be tried late in the year ; that 
five thousand pounds was claimed as compensation for the 
trespass ; but that his lawyer hoped to gain the cause, or, at 
least, to cut down the amount to a nominal sum. 

" That polecat, Fiddylee, I saw to-day," said the squire ; 
" the weasel couldn't look me in the face, but shuffled past 
me in the village as if expecting a strong hint of my esteem, 
in the shape of a good kick. I should have given him one, 
but he would have made money by it." 

" I understand from Tom that he frightened the cur almost 
into fits a few days since," said Wilmott. 

" I 'm delighted," exclaimed Titley ; " how was that 
manoeuvred ? " 

" He '11 either kill that vermin, or drive him from his earth, to 
a certainty, before he gives him up," said the squire, exultingly. 

" Old Tom was exercising some puppies a few mornings 
since," said Wilmott, " and, as he described it, dropped upon 
the attorney taking his refresher, as he calls his morning walk." 

Tom got quite close to him without being observed, and 
when within a few feet of his victim he gave a loud haUoo. 
. Bound jumped the lawyer, and, seeing the old whipper-in, 
whom he knew had the same regard for him that the devil has 
for holy water, he became evidently alarmed. 

" * Good e-e-e-vening, Mr. Thomas Bolton,* stammered 
Fiddylee. 

" * Don't gammon me,' replied Tom, with a sneer. * A 
pretty poodle you are to go yapping at the stems o' the hounds,' 
continued he, * to find out scent for trespass. I heard of you ! ' 

"This was a speculation on Tom's part. He thought it 
very probable that the lawyer tried to get other suits brought, 
but had no proof of the attempt. This, however, was, no 
doubt, the case, for the attorney turned very white, and gave 
no reply. 
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" * Dine with the squire to-day/ continued Tom — * take the 
law of his friend to-morrow — ^hunt the hounds' track for more 
bagging the next day — and then say to his whipper-in, Good 
e-e-e-vening, Mr. Thomas Bolton. A pretty poodle you are 
to shave, and I 'm a d — d good mind to perform the job/ 

** Tom, like new beer, works liimself up. The lawyer 
twittered and shook at the threat, delivered in a stem voice, 
and with a threatening aspect. He looked at the hounds, and 
then at Tom's angry face, and, like a bird unwilling to fly, 
but which, self-preservation dictating the measure, spreads its 
wings, bends to soar, and then hesitates to raise its pinions — 
so appeared Fiddylee for a second or two ; when fear overcame 
liis scruples, and lent to his heels the speed of light. Off 
started the frightened attorney, with the desperation of a dog 
with a kettle tied to his tail, and away went Tom in full chase, 
hallooing and blowing his horn. 

" < Yoiks, for ard ! ' hallooed Tom. 

" * Help, help V bellowed the lawyer. 

" * Tally-ho ! tally-ho ! tally-ho ! ' cried Tom, following him. 
up closely. 

" Two or three dozen urchins were playing on the green in, 
the village as Fiddylee took across it, making a direct course 
for his cottage. The young rogues, always ripe for any mis- 
chief, soon discovered the fim, and, making the most up- 
roarious noise, joined in the run. With his hat pressed over 
his eyes, and the tail of his coat straight out from the speed 
at which he was going, Fiddylee scampered away. 

" * Halloo ! boys, halloo !' said Tom. 

" Then such a shout came from the young crew, that it 
sounded to the attorney's ears like th% exulting shriek of the 
scalping savage. 

" * Hark for' ard ! hark for*ard I ' hallooed Tom. 

" * Save me ! save me !' screamed the lawyer. 

" Such an unusual disturbance brought all the cottagers to 
their doors, who looked with wondering eyes at the proceeding. 
At length one exclaimed — 

" ' Why, zooks ! if there bean't Muster Bolton a sarvin' out 
the laryer/ 

" This explaiued the mystery. From mouth to mouth the 
intelligence was carried ; and amid shouts, roars of laughter, 
and hooting, the attorney, who has 'nt a Mend among them, 
reached his house without a bruise or blemish. He threw the 
door back upon his enemies, and having locked it, no doubt 
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eongratiilated hiniBelf upon tiie eacKpe, ftod began to devise 
means for reparation. Tool blew a 1o«kL mort at the end of 
tibe garden, and ka^g given fiill rein to his peal of laughter, 
j(Mn^ in three hearty cheers with the boys. And ao ^ided 
the old whipper-in's nm with the lawyer.*' 

The sqoire could searcely control himndf while Wiknott 
related the partxculacts of Tom's lawyer-hunt, as he called it. 
At the eonclusiDn he was almost convulsed with mirthy and 
Titley lor once foi^t the vulgarity of a loud kugh, and 
made the walls echo with a broad '* Hsl, ha, ha !" 

" I don't care," sasd he, " about the acticm, after this." 

^^ But the best part of the affair," added the squire, '^ ia that 
Tom was taken beftn*e my friend Werty, the magbtrate^ this 
morning, by the rascal Fiddylee, and .accused of an assault. 
Werty ssdd there had been none committed, smd dismissed the 
complaint, by observing to Fiddylee, that, if he came th^e 
again with any such frivolous {uretezts, he 'd commit him for 
contempt of court. I hear that the lawyer's face measured a 
yard as he slunk away." 

" I 'm delighted beyond measure," said Titley. ** What a 
piece of unexpected sweet revenge !" 

" What dxall we do to-morrow ?" inquired Wihaaott 

*^ I came on purpose to tell ye," replied the squire. ^' Now, 
listen, my dear boys^ to a bit of news that 'U make yoicr hearts 
leap — at least, it ^H yours, Wilmott. A fine buck has escaped 
ftom Crabtree Park, and is now in my nutwood covert. I 've 
overcome Tom's objeetiOBS to lay the hounds; but great 
difficulty I had with the obstinate okl MLaw, and to-morrow 
We 'U make the antlered monardi show u» his best pace." 

^^ Bravo !" ezehumed Wilmott; ^^it willnothnrt the hounds 
a bit." 

'< Nothing can hurt them," replied iStk^ squire. 

"I shall see you turn out," observed Tidey; <*but hang 
me if I ride this time." 

^ ^' NoBs^aa^" said the squiro ; ^ we must all have a begin*^ 
ning. I'll mount you on a steady horse, that shall carry 
yeu with as nnsch care aa your old nurse used." 

Titley shook his head. 

" Try him," added Wilmott ; « I know yoti'll manage him 
adomraJ^y." 

<« I 've no hunting costume," said Titley. 

'' You shall hav» a coat of mine," re^^ Wiknott. 

<< And a pair of breeches from me," added the squire. 
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^ Wkk a pair of ctpital tc^-^boots I can furnish, there you 
are complete/' said Wilmott. 

« Theai I wiil ventaro," replied Titley. 

"Well said!" rejoined the sqwre. ** Here's success to 
yoar first hunt, my fine fellow," added he, taking a bumper 
of port 

"What time do we meet f" a^ed Wilmott. 

^* Breakfast with me at eight," relied the squire. *< We 
shall throw off at ten. And now good night. Pray for no 
frost, or very little of it.'' 

" Stop and take supper/' said Wilmott. 

" Not to-night, my boy," readied the squire^ putting on his 
great-coat, " the girb expect me home." 

" We shall be at the HaU by eight, you may be sure/' said 
Wihnott. 

"By the way, let us accompany the squire^" observed 
Titley ; " it 's a beautifol night.** 

"Ay, do/' replied the squire. **But it*s later than I 
thought it was. I fear the girls have retired to rest, or will 
before we arrive." 

"K they have," observed Titley, taldng a guitiff from a 
side table, " I '11 sing them a serenade." 

" Do ; it will please the young things/' replied the squire, 
" and let them know you 're back again." 

It was a clear night; some hght, fleecy clouds skimmed 
along the Armament^ oidy occasionally veiling the brightness 
of the moonbeams. A sharp breeze whistled through the 
trees, and made the dry leaves rustle autumn's funeral dir^e. 
The grasi crisped under the tread ; and as the squire and nis 
companions walked briskly towards the Hall, the former 
remarked that " it would be a sharp night/' 

" There Tl be no remains of frost an hour after sunrise," 
said Wilmott. 

" I hope not," rejoined the squire. 

As they approached the house, lights were visible in the 
east wing, and forms cotild be seen passing to and fro. 

** The girls are in their rooms, I see,*' said the squire. 

" Then we shall not have the felicity of seeing them to- 
night,'' observed Titley. 

" No ; but you must give them that serenade," added the 
squire. 

When they arrived at the porch, the squire wished his 
friends to enter, and take a cup of mulled wine with him. 

7 
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"No; we 11 return to supper/' said Wilmott^ **I know you 
wish to get to bed.'' 

" I must be fresh for to-morrow/' replied the squire ; ** but 
a parting glass wiU take little time." 

This, however, was declined; and, after shaking hands, 
and bidding ** good night" with his customary benediction, 
"God bless you !" the squire parted with his companions. 

Taking a position under the casement of Agnes' dormitory, 
Titley, alter a preparatory clearing of his voice, sang, in a fine 
mellow tone, the following words : — 

" Wake, lady, wake from thy dream, 
*Ti8 the hour for love and for thee : 
The soft breeze is sighixig hia tale to the stream; 
Then open thine eyes, love, and listen to me : 

O wake, lady, wake ! 

^ Now the fiury qneen's singing, rocked in a flower, 
Spangled with dew-drops, and lit by the moon,— 
Of the spring-time of Joy that awakes at this hour, 
For lovers who watcn the pale night-flower's bloom : 
So wake, lady, wake ! 

" Though many bright things are now gone to their rest, 
As the butterfly, bird, and the bee ; 
Hiongh hashed is the lark in his emerald nest. 
And the sunbeam has sunk in the sea : 

Still wake, lady, wake! 

" Come, deep in the dell let us wander, and pull 
A posy of blossoms that shun the gay light, 
There a tale I will tell, if of rapture too foU, 
Thy blush will be veil'd by the shadows of night: 

Then wake, lady, wake ! '* 

At the conclusion of the serenade, the window above 
Title/s head was gently opened, a smothered laugh was 
heard, and immediately afterwards a bouquet of autumnal 
flowers fell at his feet. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A STAG-HUNT. 

''DoK*T draft Fugleman,. Will,'' said the old whipper-in to 
his son, as he stood in the kennel, engaged in the important 
duty of choosing the hounds for ike stag-hunt. 

" He wouldn't feel his lameness five minutes after he was 
out, governor," replied the huntsman. 

"No matter whether he would, or would not," rejoined 
Mr. Bolton; "it's against all order for a huntsman 
to take a foot-sore hound from the kennel. It's as un^ 
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reasonable as poor old Striver*s idea of Button's going to 
heaven." 

"What's that?" inquired William. "Bhapsody, Marmion, 
Attica!" continued he^ calling the choicest hounds from 
the pack. 

"He thinks" replied Tom, "his dog Button '11 go to 
heaven if he finds a berth there ; giving as a reason, ijiat it 
wotildn't be heaven without him — ^ha, ha, ha! There's an 
old figure for ye." 

The kennel was erected in a valley of the park, about half 
a mile from the mansion. In the front was a large reservoir 
of water, which supplied the fountains and pipes in the various 
yards within. A large grass yard, containing about two acres, 
in which were a quantity of broad-leaved chesnut-trees, formed 
the airing-groun<^ and, for picturesque appearance and internal 
arrangements, the squire's kennel was not excelled in England. 
Mr. Bolton's residence was a small cottage, just in view of this 
object^ which concentrated nearly all his thoughts and hopes. 
He used to live in the rooms his son occupied; but, when 
Will became huntsman in place of Striver, Tom would not 
allow thd old man to be turned out of his apartments near the 
kennel, but gave up his own, and moved to the pretty thatched 
cottage^ covered with ivy, honeysucUe, and woodbine, in 
which he now lived. At one end of the airing-ground stood 
a pile of new bricks, and some scaffolding poles were thrown 
in a heap. Tom's eyes suddenly fell upon these. 

" Hilloa!" exclaimed he. "What are those put there for?" 

"I don't know," relied his son; "they are there by the 
squire's orders." 

" Humph ! then I know," said Mr. Bolton. 

" He 's not going to enlarge, is he ?" asked Will. 

"William Bolton, my son," replied his father, seriously, 
" the bricks you see there are to build your snuggery " 

"No!" exclaimed Will. 

" Yes," added his &ther> " or my name 's not Bolton." 

" Master hasn't said word about it»" said Will 

" And won't," replied his fii;fcher. " I made bold to mention 
to him, a few days since, that I was puzzled where you were 
to live when Fanny became Mrs. Bolton." 

" And what did he say ?" asked Will. 

" He replied, with a good-humoiured look," said his &ther, 
"I needn't puade my brains about tiiaty for it wam't my 
business." 
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'^ Tkm your opimaa *» right," rcj^rin^ WiUi#i]i, 
*^ Bight ! When was it wrong, I should wish to kfiaw ?'' 
in/^nire4 M^^ Bo)iUK)» in ttat pe<^diiMr ¥4)!Jhce whidi p«(^ use 
wbm thej e^Epecjb i^ answer to ft quejrpr. 

The young huntsman continued to draft the oUmN^ aad 
9trof)geat h4WMl% until be had Adeoibad a su^isimt number, 
according to his judgment^ for the day's spoptt The iayioiirita 
Trii^bueh stood phaflng bis long il«ek eiuni iigiinst (lie iiKitbdss 
tops of the old whipper-in's boots, and, withoi|t his naiQe being 
ealledf apfiCH^pmiUNl bin) out of the yard with the ishosen 
bounds. Tw0 honm wore be{pg beld by im^ Tiggh outside 
of the )Leipi6l-gal^, and they no cooper lav the hounds, tbau, 
pricking their ^rs, they gave a loud cheerful neigb. 

<<AbI ^tun^imber, my noUe one/' ^aid Mr. Bolton, to 
one of the fine animals, a da{^ed grey, '' you 're more senaible 
than many a Christaau. I shouldn't be surprised if you waep't 
onoe a Uoiversity pri^dssor, or an archbish<^." 

At tbo end oi t\m address, Tom threw himself into the 
saddle, ai)d fpUoired the paob and his son, who had mounted 
the otber horse, 

^' Sir, Bolton," said Jaok, running by the side of the harse^ 
^^ do you think the squire wouldlet me ride the pony to-day?" 
" Yott <]on't want to Join the hunt, Jaok ?" relied Tma, 
^f Yes, sir, I do," pleaded iagkt with the politenees of a 
oourtier in seittoh of a pkoe. 

<< What new4angk4 prank have ye be«n at hitely?" asked 
Tom. 
*^ Kone sboe ducking Biunstead,'' replied Jack. 
^^ That was good, that was," said Mr. Boltou, se^g, in bis 
mind's eye, Peter snapped hold of by Oapable. " Well, Jaok," 
continued he, ^'there's many a knawin' unruly whelp turns 
outafinehoiuid; let'a hopetbii willbeyowroMo, I'll ask 
the squire to let you ride the ponys but tf you oome any o[ 
your pranks with me, or don't behave just as I tell you, 
recollect what you 'U get.'' 

At the conclusion cMf this warning, Jack's ean were saluted 
witii a loud crack from Mr. Bolton's ibong. 

" I 'U mind all you say, sir,'' said Jack^ who had more 
respect for Tom's orders than for those of anybody els^ 
knowing the way in which he enforced them. 

^ I fwgot,'' remarked Mr. Bolton ; '< we shan't go near the 
Hall, so I can't ask the squire. Jack. However, go and saddle 
the pony— I 'U bear the blame." 
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« 

Off ran Jack with the fleetnesa of a fawn, to motmt the 

pony, and to be at the meet in time. 

f The day was heavy. A Wtte haze hung Upon the earth; 

the hedges and trees drooi)ed with the thick mofeture loading 

I their branches ; and here and there a p&tch of whitenaf g^ass 

showed tiiat a frost had been nipping the flowers, and crisping 

I the po^ol. Thick spider-webs wefe suspended from bongh to 

i bongh, and Ihe filmy barriers, stretched across the lanes, made 

I the mstic twitch Ms nose as it snapped the clingii^ thread. 

Scarcely a breath fanned the saturated leaves, ana^ as they 

I whirled to the gtcmad, tinted with decay, they chmg to the 

spot where t^ey fell. 

"The scent '11 be bad to-day,*' observed Tom, picking 
a piece of web from the peak of his velvet cap; **I 
never knew i<> to be good when these weavers had been 
at work.'' 

They took their cotirse down a narrow fene, and, taming 
round a sharp comer, lea<Bng on to a heath coveted with 
furze, came in view of the Hall, about a mile distant. Tom 
shaded his eyes with his broad hand, and looked towards the 
manor-house With a lengthened gaze. Three mounted horse- 
men, in scarlet, stood by the side of a little pony-phawrtott 
at the entfance. 

** There's «he nqmte/' said Tom— '^96*. Wihnott^-a better 
rider never heeled a spur— and Mr. TMey— pooi* Mr. Titley ! 
he 'fi never ita^ a Nmii»od ; but, after atf, he 's liot so nmch 
of a liBisi* Nttocy as we took him for at first. Ifo, no, Ao! — ^he 
can wipe a bird down uncommon well, tetet says. I wonder 
what those potties are there foi*?" jSolfloqttised Mr. Bolton. 
"Bless my heart alive!" e;8:clauned he, "if there ahi't the 
young ladies a-coming. Well ! this is- a bit o' sunshine. They 
mean to see the burst. Will, turn youi* head, and see who 're 
going to be among us.^ 
" I see,'' said the huntsman. 

**Iiet *em hwer yottf sweetest voice, Win,** replied' Mr, 
Boltotf, pleased" beydnd description at the ladies' eomhig. 
«Why, there's »fe-malein the rttmblej Who can that be,Will?" 
♦*I know,'' felled his S(Wt. 

Mr. Boltdtt looked for a feW ffloinetits a< the little cai+lage 
bowling along the park towards them, when he called' 6ilt, 
"You sly dog! it's Fanny Chatterton— Mrs. Boltoil ttat's 
to be. I know her by the ribands traitttig behind.'* 
« Bi^t, govettiof, rigiit,'' said WHI. 
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** And you knew of the arrangement^ I suppose V observed 
bis fatber. 

*' I oertamly did," replied the huntsman. 

'' Precocious deception!" exclaimed Mr. Bolton. 

From various quarters sportsmen were collecting near the 
gate of a farm-yanl. Some were cantering their hacks briskly 
up to the spot where the clothed and hooded hunters stood wait- 
ing for them. Others walked their horses gently along, having 
no change for the sport. A few dashed up in tandems and 
buggies, booked for the ready-saddled horse, while scores of 
pedestrians hastened along to join in the amusement. 

*' Good momin', gentlemen, good mominV said Mr. Bolton, 
as he was saluted by the assembled group upon his arrival at 
the gate. 

^^ War horse, Cheerly," continued he, giving a hound a taste 
of the thong. 

^< It '11 be a great meet," said the huntsman. '^ It soon got 
abroad that we were going to draw for the stag." 

" Ay, Will," replied Tom, " everybody 's more sweet upon 
this excursion than I am. Men, horses, and hounds should be 
kept at their nateral work. Horses were made to carry and 
pull, men to ride and drive, and hounds to be kept to the 
scent they 're first blooded to. Not one o' these ever opened 
at a buck, and never ought, as I told the squire. However, 
as they are to do it, grumbling 's no use. But as to taking 
him with this nor'-east wind, the ground spread with fresh 
fallen leaves, frost just breaking up, and the hounds rubbing 
their backs in that style, it 's out of all reason." 

'< We shan 't be a long way off him, governor," said the 
huntsman. 

" We must stick close at the beginning, then," rejoined Tom. 

The squire now arrived, accompanied by Wihnott and Titley. 
The former was mounted on a superb roan, and Wilmott upon 
a ii^ry chestnut, which no sooner saw the hounds than he gave 
a bound in the air like an antelope, and capered with delight, 
knowing as well as his rider the enjoyment awaiting him. 
Titley rode a steady-looking bay mare, which, after surveying 
the pack, expressed her inward satisfaction by whisking a very 
short tail. The three were equipped in scarlet, and, notwith- 
standing the borrowed plumes, Titley looked remarkably well. 
Every hat was lifbed as the squire came up, who acknowledged 
the salutations with his habitual courtesy. 

"We change the game for once, gentlemen," said he. "I 
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don't know liow the hounds will manage a buck, but we 'U 
try them/' 

^* Has the stag been seen lately V inquired Wilmott. 

''He was in my wheat stubble last night, sir/' replied a 
fanner. 

'' By the side of the nut-wood cover V* asked Tom, 

'' Yes, Mr. Bolton,'' replied the man. 

" All ready, William," said the squire. '' Go and place the 
ladies, Tom," continued he, '' so that they 'U see as much of 
us as possible." 

The old whipper-in cantered off to execute the mission, and 
the hounds were led forward by William towards an extensive 
covert, full of tall and thick nut-trees. The squire and his 
friends followed at a short distance; then came between 
sixty and seventy well-mounted sportsmen, in pink and green ; 
and bringing up the reiur, was a crowd of yeomen and 
peasants, fvll of excitement at the anticipated diversion. Just 
as the order was given by the huntsman for the eager pack to 
rush into the wood. Jack Tiggle came galloping up upon a 
rough black Shetland pony. The squire rode to meet him, 
twisting the thong of his whip double, as if he was preparing 
to inflict a chastisement. Jack pulled up short, and, pushing 
up his should^s to resist the lash, said — 

** Stop a moment, sir. I 'm all right this time. Mr. 
Bolton gave me leave." 

" Yes, I did, sir," said Tom, lucidly arriving at this moment. 
" He asked me— " 

" Oh ! never mind," interrupted the squire. " If he had 
your permission, that 's sufficient. Now then, Tom, get this 
fellow out as soon as possible." 

" Over!" cried Tom, as he slapped Stumptimber at a high 
hawthorn hedge, and crashed through the boughs into the 
covert. 

'' A dashing old fellow that is ! " said the squire, admiringly. 

" There 's not his equal," observed Wilmott, holding Ins 
impetuous horse back with all his strength. 

'' I certainly should have been off in making that attempt," 
said Titley ; " but this horse seems exceedingly docile." 

" She 'U not throw you, poor old Bess ! She 's as kind and 
good-tempered as a horse can be," observed the squire. 

" Do you tliink I may venture a leap ?" inquired Titley. 

" To be sure you may," replied the squire ; "she 'U creep 
over with you, rather than give ye a fall. . 
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^ All ker eskhwiafim vmished knug tmee/' sud Wiknott. 

'^ But she pricks up her auriculors^ I see/' added Titley, ^^ as 
if she en^e^ the tin&g." 

** Where are the girls f iaqwared the squire. 

" Tom placed the carriage on the hill at the end of the 
wood," reified Wifaaott. 

'< Then the stag will hreak from tiiere/' refoflied the squire. 
^ Tiitegrt get there as hsi tm jon em/* 

Titimy kused Im hand to the squif e, nod ea&tered awsjr tf> 
the spot referred to. 

''I 'li take n^ ehaace herc^" said Wihnott. 

^it inattes sot where you are wkb t^# hcvse. A ea^itai 
piifcfaase he was," replied the squire. 

No one spoke fot the next fern minutes. The anxiotis 
horses steod with glaring eye-Mfe^ and stramed ears ; fhe4r 
hot blood rose in iliev veiasy aad sweMed them like the fibres 
upou a vine lea^; their neBtnls w^re ^Kstonded with excite- 
meni^ and an oecasioiti^ p^v^g ^ the ground is^iewed the 
impatience with niddi they waited for the ^oriam ^gnal to 
caoe wi^' the wind, and top the lenees IHce pinieiied birds. 
The iMrands had bte» in the eovert some tiine, yei notMng 
was heard, save the vuatlmg^ of the Hiidfeets as they swept 
through them, and the eniekug' of the bosghs as ihe hontsh 
man and the eld iwiKippep^ nde throi^h ^ wood. 

*^ I hope the stag w^ come out here/' said Kalie, ^ akhough 
j; wish he nwy eseape^'' 

"I join with you in the wish/' replied Agnes, **bttt I 
qiBle long- to see hm/' 

^Bknr handsome Mr, Ashley loeksy l&s f*^ said Faimy, 
who sat in the seat behind her yeung misti^si^, ^defked m 
rifaandaivrer' 

^And 1 dara st^, Vtamy/^ tep&td Kate, ^that in your 
opinion somebody else's appearancie falls little short of Mr. 
AbIi^b winnxng graees/' 

Jsmaf^ pralty faee had the hue of ^e peach blossom as 
she rejoined — 

^itsNQ^iilbrme^iiiiss^ toeonpare a gentleman wvdt Will; 
but I <jh think ikB mm^ eoate beeome botii of them very 

Titley mtm eaaie eanteroig op to their earriage, and, dieck^ 
ing hi» lunblmg horse, maS. to Kate — 

^BeaHy, Bfiaaf SooQffteH jwwi *re worOty to drive the 
chariot of the sun." 
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^< I hope tkat I skall not iiniiato Ihe hero Id his cekbraML 
attempt/' replied Kate. 

'' If I thought you would," irejom^d AgiBes^ ^ the d^fnity 
should be enjoyed alone<^ 

"Listen !" exclaimed Kate, quickly. 

A deepened note echoed ihroagk the wood. 

^ They Ve found Yam/' said Tidey, ndsmg his eye-glus^ 
and tightening his rein with s sli^i desBonsCraS^km of nervoiftH 
nesB* 

"Hu^!" said Agnes. <^My uncle will be sof annoyed if 
we speak a word now." 

" Hcrik to Tnmbudi V hidlooed a well'^tiowiir roiee. It 
was the c^ whipper-in dieefing hi» l^otifite's lending nolo. 

''Hark Ibr'aitLl hark Ibr'ard! ho& to Trhnlmshr re- 
sponded the huntsman, in Wn musical voice. 

The cry was tikea up by i^ other hounds, who ^w t& 
the signal given by Tidmbitsli. As each hound took up the 
ezhilsratn^ somd, William hftlleoed Mi nsme, to eheer and 
urge the gaHsnt fellowa^ 

"HoiktoRassdasl hoik to Taleii^ne! Red Rose, Dofimont, 
BeveUer !" shoaled tiie InaitaBianr mahhig tike wood ring with 
thehriloo. '«Hoik«oge<^er/Hioikr 

Now iAse fknry stecili let loo(!^ thehr impatience ; they reared 
upon th€4r hamchee and pttwed ^e gkr^ as the earbing r«4ft 
wae polled upon^ thi^ jaws* FMee ^ wl)^ froth flew fifotn 
their champed bits,, and their flashing eyes seemed read^ to 
start fran tbor sockets. Mofe l^an one rklei' f^ tike 
sadcBe an uneeftoin seat, long bdbre i^ ^Chevy^ho!" witor 
given. Scarcely had att fte pa«^ joined in the muirie o# 
ike chase, wkwn, withb fH^ yanis of Ihe pony carriage, ootl 
sprang the noble andeied monft'di' of Hie fbrest.^ From tike 
middle of a thicket, at one bound, he leaped thirty feet itkt& 
the field. Wil^ head 0Ped^ flid oirtstretched Umbs, he stood 
for an inertanty deddidg the eoofse be wmld take to evade Mtf 
pnfsoers He tanked hie head townrds^ tte covert, and then, 
sraffin^ the wind, he seemed resell^. Ae tlie neiay pack 
approndied, he started ai a trot to a i^ovt disMnoe^ ami, wtcen 
the leading hounds mad# thekr appeaianee upon the €dg6 e# 
the woody amrf he went to outsCHp the wind'^ 

^* Hold hani gentlemen;" bawled the sifttire; ''give iSme— • 
let them get at it." 

A few fretful seconds^then, ^< Ohevy-ho f hark fot^ard!" 
and on swept horses, moiiy and he«Hls» VMda and gmd&iB0. 
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walls, brooks, hedges, ditcbes, and gates, were rushed throug^h, 
topped, and jumped. 

*^ Oh ! how beautiful they look !" exclaimed Kate. 

^^Look at William and Mr. Ashley, Miss,'' said Faxmy^ 
clasping her hands with fear. 

A fence of little less than six feet in height was before their 
horses' heads. Straight as winged arrows they Hew at the 
leap, and cleared the rasper without touching a shoe. 

" Thank Heaven they *re over safely !'' ejaculated Agnes. 
'^ But see ! uncle is going to jump it. How foolish to run 
such a risk !'' 

The squire, however, did not appear to think so. Without 
a swerve, the roan nesured the barrier. When within a few 
feet of it he stretched out his neck, and, as the squire threw 
out his whip-hand, and called, ''Over!" the spirited animal 
rose at the leap, and bounded across it with the ease of 
thought. All the other sportsmen, however, avoided the 
fence. Right and left they flew; but none followed the 
squire, imtil it came to the old whipper-in's turn. With a 
bunch of tail-hounds, he galloped past the pony carriage, and 
lifted his cap to the ladies as they familiarly saluted hun. A 
smile was on the old fellow's features at seeing the crowd 
rushing, belter skelter, to balk the fence. Stumptimber's 
ideas of jumping coincided precisely with his rider's — ^to take 
every thmg it pleased God to send. The horse approached 
without the shadow of a flinch. Tom turned his head for a 
moment to look at the ladies, and saw them standing ia the 
carriage to have a better view of him. A ray of pride sparkled 
in his eyes, as he encouraged Stumptimber to do his best. 
Both quitted the earth, were poised in the air for a brief 
moment, and, dipping over the fence, reached the ground 
uninjured. 

The stag soon got a considerable distance before his pur- 
suers. Up a steep turf hill he rattled at a tremendous speed, 
and, diving into a valley from the top, became lost to view. 
The hounds streaked after him, malong the welkin answer 
their piercing cry, and in a few seconds the pursuing and pur- 
sued became lost to the sight of the ladies in the carriage. 

" I sincerely trust no accident will happen," said Kate. 

** 1 fear none," replied Agnes. '' But see^ Mr. Titley has 
not followed." 

Close to the fence stood Tidey in his stirrups, craning on 
the opposite side, and shaking his head. 
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"No," said he, "I can't jump it. I'm sure a M would 
be the result. My sorrow for your disappointment, Bess, as 
you are vulgarly called, is great. I see your evident chagrin; 
but my neck is precious, so we 'U return to the ladies.'* 

The ponies were turned towards Scourfield Hall ; and, after 
being well quizzed for not proceeding in the hunt, Titley rode 
by the side of the carriage, and escorted the ladies home. 

Hill and dale were scoured by the fugitive and his relentless 
enemies. Mile after mile were galloped over ; rasping leaps, 
and impediments of all kinds, brushed across without an 
instant's hesitation. The peasant stopped his plough to gaze 
at the noble race, and scarcely had time to grin his approba- 
tion, when all had left him far away. The rustic schoolboy, 
forgetting the chiding look of his spectacled master, and the 
smarting of the birch-rod he was certain to endure, rushed 
from his form to look at the hunt, and the natural red of his 
cheeks became deeper as his strained throat hailed the hounds. 
Tottering dames hobbled to their cottage doors, and, raising 
their withered hands to shade their dull eyes, smiled at the 
exciting scene, and said, "They remembered the squire's 
father's hunting days, forty year ago an' more — ^God bless 'em 
both ! " Chubby infants in their mothers' arms kicked and 
struggled at the noise, and, when all had passed, turned with 
wondering looks to their nurses. Meantime, the chase went 
on. An hour had elapsed since the stag broke; and, not- 
withstanding all his energies to get away, the hounds had not 
come to a single check. Not a third of the sportsmen who 
started were now up with them, and those that were began to 
exhibit strong symptoms of distress. Streams of perspiration 
trickled from the glossy coats of the beaten horses, and, as 
they cleared the leaps, they staggered on reaching the ground. 

"We press him more stiffly than you thought we should, 
governor," said William, riding by the side of his father. 

" We do. Will," replied Tom ; " but the first check we come 
to, he 's gone." 

"I think not," rejoined the huntsman. "He's not far 
from us." 

" Farther than you think, my son," said Tom. 

" We shall see," added William. 

The field became thinner at every quarter of a mile. One 
by one pulled up, till at length but just the flower was left. 
The squire, Wilmott, and a half-a-dozen more^ were all that 
held their plaeesp-^besides, of course, the huntsman and the 
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old whippeMn. A wide river was now in sights to wtiic^ the 
Kouiids nttdd a cHreeft course. When they anivecl ott its 
htwik their ctj WW stiiled. Some galloped tip atnl down> 
others sprang into the stream^ and swam to the opposite shos^, 
and all tried to regain the line they had lost. 

** WiD, do yoffir ffTmosty" saM Tom. 

The scent not bekfg good^ Win gave his hounds time to hit 
it off by themselves^ aoeording to his fiither's roles, bat they 
eotdd not manage if. 

" Now, WiiHam, make a wide cast/' said the squire, wiping 
his lorebead, and throwing the rems npon the roan's neck. 

Cast aftor oast was made, bat aM to no purpose. The hcrnts- 
nan efaeered the pack to fen«w their efforts; but all was in vain. 

** I said so at ^ beginning/' remarked Tom. 

" What (fid you say ?" asked the wjpiire. 

"That the ftst check would throw us out, sir," repfied 
Mr. Bolton. 

" Do yotf think it tiseYests to try longer ?" said Ms master. 

** I'know it is, sir," repled Tom. 

**Then take them home," rejoined the squire. "WeVe 
had a good run, and I 'm sa^fied." 

The weari^ horses and hounds retraced i^ieir steps slowly 
homewards, and the breathless stag regained the woods^ to 
vevel in th^ joy of fteedom. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Wm 1lire)t>bh^ temples, Agnes rose firom h(ir bed, and 
Hirowing open tho wkidow of her room, peimitted the sharp 
morning breeiM to ihti h^ patef and anxiOtfs features. After 
being somewhat refreshed, she went to a smifl esci^toirc, and 
took firom it a letter. The oontentd of the epstle were read 
thfeo 01* ftrtxf iSmes, bnt each pcfrusal seemed to add to, rather 
than diminish, her evident sorrow. 

'^ Money Is the eoilseanif th«me,^ sho said. *^ AU that he 
appears to think of is money. For months past, he haer re^ 
ceived every eMKng t have' had ; only last week T sent him a 
considerable sum ; and now ho writes fat mo09. 1 much fear 
that his eatne of Ufb is tfuly objectiottabte j and, if so, how 
HtocAr pei^Mps I atn to be blamed! Bat what can I do f 
Why ^kies ho not oomo as mmat t<^ soe m#? He says that he 
Safflyaadoamot^leav^hieFi^oom. "[Rienirfay require so mud! 
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nipD^? In ihr^ x)ity9 piore J abiU hjive to confide the jseeret 
to Wjjmott. I bay/e wnU^m to faim to say 30, and aU th& 
* r^y is, ' Bind hun, by bk akSU3red honour, to keep the affair 
unreyefdod until you give th9 e;^IaA^(»i,' Hitherto, I have 
doo« aU that b^ h«a wi^hM and direotad^ Tins de»ire I wiU 
comply with readily, for I th^ diaU have aowa om who will 
assist n»e in adviriog hin^ to the proper caur^e, and I shall 
also become disabused in Wilmott's estimati<Hi. I will an^war 
this letter/' oontiaued Agnes, *'hy baseeching him to meet 
me next Thursday avcning, when I shall have informed Wil- 
mott of all that h^A ocauired." ^ 

A letter was accordingly written, fS^xled, and placed in the 
writing'-desk, when Kate entered her cousin's room, partly 
dre«sed# Qer elegant form was loosely covered in her drees*- 
ing robe, and the )oo«iened hair hiuig down her shoulders, and 
crept round her alabaster neck, in luxuriant curls* The bloom 
of health glowed in her cheeks, and the sunny sparkles from a 
youthful 9ad ha^y heart shone in her laughing eyes. Her 
voiee had the joyous tone which told that sorrow was a stranger 
to her brenst ; andf as she placed her arms round the waist of 
her cousin, and kissed her^ die looked like Consolation env* 
bracing Grief, 

^' What mskes you so pale of tote, Agues ?'* she inquired. 
" I 'm sure you are unwell." 

^< Hq, indeed, Kate> I 'm quite well/' replied Agnes. 

^' Then something has n)ade you anxious. Fray tell me 
what it is. I have no se<^et from you/' rejoined Kate, in an 
imploring mano^* 

(< My dear eousin/' said Agnes, sssuming a playful manner, 
'^yoiu: fertile imagination is more ihjm usually productive* 
What hidden sources of care do you suppose I cm have V 

" Jf you have wooe/' replied Kate, '^ why not look as you 
used to dl^^-la9gh m you used to do? Why not sing, dance, 
aud be the inegpry girl you opoe ^vere? I shall get dull from 
sympathy, if you do uot/' 

<' I do aot know that I am alte»ed|" rejoined Agnes* 

^' Others have noticed it as well ss myself/' said Kate. ^^My 
fkther remarked to Wihnotti hist uight, that you were low- 
spirited, and be could not imagine tl^ cfiuse/' 

" And what did Wilmott say ?" inquired Agnes. 

^* That he perceived a alight depression of spirits,'^ replied 
Kate ; ^' and my father r^oiued, that it might be caused from 
our not hearing of Charles for so long/' 
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The crimson blood rushed to Agnes* forehead^ and spread 
itself over her neck, even to her shoulders, when her cousin made 
this reply. Kate, however, was bending over Agnes, resting^ 
her h^ against her cousin's, and she did not discover this 
token of inward disturbance. Neither spoke for a few seconds. 
Agnes broke the pause by saying — 

^' My brother has given me some uneasiness of late ; but I 
thought no one discovered it." 

" Why did you not tell me V said Kate, reproachfully. " I • 
have been compelled to draw this from you." 

^^ How could I wish you to participate in, perchance, my 
groundless fears?" replied Agnes. 

** Oh, Agnes ! I could almost be angry with you," rejoined 
Kate ; '^but now that I know the reason of this pale face, my care 
shall be to restore to it the rose that should never have 1^ it." 

Agnes kissed her cousin affectionately. 

" You may be sure we shall soon hear from Charles," con- 
tinued Kate. ^'Although it is nearly a year since we had a 
letter, I am not surprised. Numbers of accidents happen to 
delay correspondence between here and India. He may be 
equfdly disappointed at not receiving letters from us." 

Agnes made no observation upon the conclusion of her 
cousin's address, but turned her head aside to conceal her 
features. 

'' I am desirous," said Kate, smiling, ** that you should wear 
all your blooming looks of beauty this morning. Remember 
who are coming after breakfast to ride with us to the ruins." 

^^ Will uncle accompany us ?" inquired Agnes. ^ 

^I believe not," replied Kate; ^^he has to attend the 
quarter sessions to-day." 

And both went to prepare themselves for the ride. The 
squire had just started in state to the sessions, to sit in judg- 
ment upon poachers and other evil-doers, when Wilmott and 
Titley arrived on horseback at the Hall. The old-fashioned 
chariot and fat horses, whose backs were as broad as a couple 
of decent-sized sofu, were stopped, and the squire's head and 
shoulders were thrust out to hail his friends. 

" I say, you fellows," hallooed h^ *^ take care of the girls." 

Titley and Wilmott cantered towards him, and the former 
said, upon coming up to the door of the carriage^ — 

<^ We 11 take particular charge of the ladies, my dear sir. 
But how fortunate we may deem ourselves in being free from 
your society this morning f" 
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" Why so ?" asked the squire. 

^' Just look, Wilmott, at the special arrangement of the 
neckerchief!" replied Titley; "we should be extinguished — 
eclipsed, in the presence of such a tie V 

" How long did it take to accomplish it ?" asked Wilmott. 

" Out with ye/' exclaimed the squire, " you set of cackling 
geese I Go on, Stubbins,'' said he, to the apoplectic-looking 
coachman. 

After jerking the reins, kicking the footboard, and adminis- 
tering a cut on each side of the fat horses' ribs from a thick 
lash, Stubbins effected a slow movement. The carriage was 
used very seldom — ^perhaps not more than a dozen times in a 
year; and the horses being required to exert themselves so 
unfrequently, appeared to have come to the pleasant conclusion, 
that standing stDl was their peculiar duty. 

" Let 's get up a sweepstakes,'' said Wilmott ; " a snail, your 
carriage, and an antiquated tortoise, would be a fair field, 
across country, for three miles." 

" Go on, Stubbins," ordered the squire, suppressing a laugh, 
and pointing to the broad shoulders of the coachman. 

The purple &ce of Stubbins became many shades darker, as 
he growled forth an angry " Get along wi' ye," and cracked 
at the well-lined carcases of the lazy animals. Nothing made 
Stubbins so indignant as an allusion to the speed of his horses. 
Like many lecturing wives, who never permit an opportunity 
to pass for impressing upon the minds of their husbands the 
active and passive errors of their faulty lives, yet will not 
tamely submit to others assuming the corrective office. Stub- 
bins complained of, and to, his horses in good round terms, 
and applied the whip vigorously ; but anybody else doing so, 
was apt to divert tiie upbraiding upon his own head. The 
horses whisked their long tails, and, at length, got into a 
shamble. . 

" Good bye," said the squire. " We dine together, recollect." 

Away rumbled the carriage out of the lodge-gate, held open 
by Jack Tiggle. With a grave face Jack took off his hat to 
his master, and immediately after whirled a rotten pear at 
Stubbins. About the centre of his back the juicy missHe took 
effect, grievously staining the light blue coat. 

"Oh!" exchumed Stubbins, drawing in his breath, ^' won't 
you get it for that — ^yes, if it takes me a month to catch ye." 

Jack telegraphed a reply to^this threat by extending his 
fingers in a direct line towards the coachman, pressing up his 
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nose with his thumb. WHauM aad Titkgr watched the de- 
parture of the squire, aad huighed heartily at the tiiek Jack 
pbyed the indigoaBt Stubhins. When they were diwnomiting 
at the porch, Kate and A^es made their appearuice, equipped 
alike for the ride. Bo mueh did the oottsins reaeoable each 
other in their riding-^resaes, that at a fhort distance it was 
difficult to distinguiidi one from the other. 

^'Two flowers on one stem/' said Titley, shaking handa 
with both, 
^^ Two peas on one fork/^ added Wilmott, lidicuiing his frieod. 
Then a rii^iing laugh oame from Kate's pouting Goml lips, 
whidi was edioed by her cousin's. 

^ Now, then, to horse," said Kaie^ advancing to her jet 
bhiek and slight-Umbed steed, who ardiedhis neck with pride, 
and pranced with pleasure aa he recognised his iodulgent 
mistress. ^^ Ah, my pet/' said she, ^ what^ you irisix for the 
gaUop, do you!" 

'' Let me assist you to mount," said Wilmott. 
^' No^ I thank you," rq[died Kate. ^'Tou will see I require 
no assistance/' 

Taking the rem in one hand, aad resting it on the pummel, 
and pressing the other on the saddle^ wilb one light spring 
she bounded into the seat, 

^^ I am not so agile,'' said Agnes, ^ and will avail myself of 
your help, Mr. Titl^." 

Titley readily offwed his hand iar the small foot to be placed 
in it, and care&lly raised Agnea to the saddle. When all were 
mounted, and ready for the start, Kate took from the pocket 
in her saddle a silver whistle, and putting it to her lips, blew 
a long, shrill summons. Scarcely was it concluded^ when her 
brace of favourite greyhounds raced over the lawn towards 
ahem, and leaped to the horse's head with delight ; her hone 
pulling and fretting upon his rein, as if anxious for the signal 
to proceed, 

*' See bow the dear creatuiea wish for the run/' said Kate ; 
^4et us ride frat there, it is but little more than two miles^ 
and then we '11 rest among the ruins." 

" Agreed," replied Agnes. ** Gto first, we will follow you." 
The greyhounds pricked their ears and stood a few yards in 
fronts watching for the order to start. 

^^Away/' said Kate; her horse bounded forward as the 
rem was loosened, and off went the party at a merry pace 
across the park. 
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" Let US beat them," said Wilmott, riding by the side of 
Kate. 

" On then," replied Kate ; and her willing horse redoubled 
his speed. 

Titley and Agnes were soon left far behind ; and the cheer- 
ful laugh which was borne backwards upon the breeze from 
the exulting leaders, and the heavy beating of the horses' 
feet upon the greensward, was all that could be heard of them» 

"How particularly rapid!" remarked Titley, a little in 
want of breath. 

" We must not be in the rear so far as this," said Agnes, 
applying a switch to her horse's shoulders* 

Crossing a road at the end of the park, they came on to the 
heath, over which they had had many a gallop, and often had 
watched the hounds scouring among the furze for the hiding, 
fox, 

" This was the pace when we followed the stag yesterday," 
remarked Wilmott. * 

" 1 love it," said Kate, enthusiastically. 

" Stop !" exclaimed Wilmott, "we are making for a wide 
ditch, and must turn to the left.'* 

" Oh, it isn't very wide," replied Kate ; " We can leap it." 

Not a hundred yards further, and the ditch spoken of by 
Wilmott was in sight. It was an old water-course. The 
sides had crumbled in various places, rendering it a leap of 
considerable importance here and there. Just before Kate's 
horse was one of the widest parts ; but, without turning 
aside a hair's width, she prepared to take the leap. Drawing the 
rein between her taper fingers, she put her horse's head straight, 
and poising her light whip, bent to the spring, and gracefrilly 
accomplished the jinnp. Wilmott accompanied her, and when 
both were over, they slackened their speed to watch the 
attempt of their companions. Agnes approached the ditch 
rather in advance of Titley, and flew over it with the same 
degree of skill as her fair cousin had shown. Her cavalier, 
however, eaJiibited a want of resolution. He pulled hard upon 
his horse, as if wishing to stop him ; then twisting him first to 
the right and then to the left, seemed inclined for the nar- 
rowest possible spot to make the trial. Whether he succeeded 
is a matter unrecorded ; but, long before the horse arrived on 
the other side of the ditch, Titley was turned head over heels 
in the air, and safely landed upon the flat of his back. Titley 
rose from the ground, and after staggering a few steps with 

8 
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the sensation of die eKrtiK'« ^erCDrmkig am «eeelerall;ed'rOttitcrry 
movement^ he perceived the ladies and his friend Wihnott in a 
roar of kugfater. 

" Pray forgive me, Mr. Titley," said Agnes, with large iiears 
from excessive mirth swnmBUg in lier eyes^ **^ but really I 
cannot refrain/' 

"Den't apologffie,*' replied Tillqr, ^with^a Wanched face 
from the tumble", "die position wae i !f w»irtn % ridictdous,'' 
continued he, j<»ning'in the fun nHli^'perieot goodiiumour. 

" I hope you're not hurt ?" at length said Kate. 
. "Not 4b the leiist,- replied IPHiey. . 

" Here 's your hom&y ray dear feBow,** '*ud WlbnoHy irho 
had sueeseded in catchiiig die runaway. 

it was Borae muHttes ere ihe long and loud laugh ceased, 
n»d, bidfoveita eonehisifm, tlMsnHiis^were'in sight at ^ bottom 
of a glen. 

\"dfeore'« Ae cM aibbi^*'^3aid'Eate;'**we w2B dfejmount, 
and rest ouselves." 

The remains of the v^gious house were in Tuinons decay. 
The vaulted «lo]«tor, supported by rows of moss-grown, ivy- 
clad pillars, formed a refuge for the raven and the Imt. The 
mouldings <tf the once 1<^ arches, the pikufters, die marigold 
window of ek^ant itetworic, i;he fffeone 'traaiMiy, were strewed 
i^Km the eardi in heaps. Beurts hung in huge ^eUbs, warning 
the 6tmnger flrmn an approadi to die ^tottering wall. Frag- 
moitte of carved stone were partly hnbedded in the ground, 
and long dun grass waved its bbdes from patdies of grey 
moss olinging to them. A nidie, tmee tenanted by some 
saindy «tatiie, in part of an ardh which mi^ht have formed 
the eatfeause of the chapel, was 'IQled with tall nettles ; and 
the rank weeds ehoking tip each crevice, looked -like worms 
fattenmg ^on ceiTuption. 

Wilmott and Kate seated diemselveertiq^ a pmstratepiliar, 
holding the rwns of 'thpeir heated horses, while they -cropped 
the fibsift herbage fbr amusement; and Titley with Agnes 
stroBed Tound the ruins, leading their horses. When they 
ii#«re «0B^ distance from their compamons, one of 'Kate's 
faomids eame< tearing up to Agnes. Bhe stooped to caress "the 
noMe dog, and white her armwasroand the^fawnmg creatwe*s 
nteek, a few soffc words were breathed into 'her ears by Powis 
Tidey, wfaioh sent the bright blood rushing to her cheeks. 
Upon the ground her eyes *w)ped, and the v^Bng lashes 
«»eemed ;to meet as diey iMBig over the downeasrt orbs. No 



vrord escaped 'her lips ; hiai, wlien she lifted her «yes, and 
they met the anxious gaze of Powis Titley, a Hght <Wted 
from them iR^Wdi *told him, m "the syeot 'h.ngmge of the heatt, 
a secret which the tongue denied. 

It was Christmas-eve. A gigantic misletoe hung in the s»vantii* 
haM, and Ake walls mere decorated wi^ 'green h^My <30vered 
witih ite biiglit 'hemes. iBvery reom m ^;he <M numor-hottse 
betokened that the aiicient ^eBB^^m ^f .k«e^Bg ^he holiday m 
all its grondear w«ts fS^/fiMf c^erved 4b I306ai4leld vQall. 
Each f^M ^ortMDt httd'a'fteee 0f evergveefi i^tudc in the ring 
whi^ "had %e^ it in-ft^hang^ess position 4br centuries. Not 
a casement but had a bit of winter plant -f^ced in-a conreBient 
isrmee, ^Hie hirder was 4ifll ^ diiiiity (haunoiies -of the well- 
fed buck, broad4»fea9ted 4«^eyB, capens, 'barons^ 'beef, and 
other tempfeg preparajfeione^^r #heiU6rrow's'l<dast. IFhe red- 
nosed butler hobbled from butt to butt, and ^Itii ^Ihb mallet 
breadiied theOctdber ale. The cook, ^nnroimded %y willing 
hdpmaileB, sat ^bafev<e a blazing fire, and pludsed 'the fathers 
. from heaps of game and poultry. Loud^was^he laugh -and 
merry was I9ie jest ts the hottffi passed. AH^aeesu^w the 
sqvore's roef save one bore snriles that -evening, smd^that one 
was Agnes. Alone she remained in her room, pale and de- 
jeetod, MemefstsaOyy the sounds of ntirth swelled through 
the house; but she seemed to hear them not. A sealed 
letter was upon -the ttesk ^efoue her, upon ^hieh she bent 
her gaze. 

"^Within a week,** ^e said, « I^ihafl seelhhn, ^hesHjik Heaven ! 

and then, perhaps But no ; I '11 hope^no more. Monttis 

have gone without any change. 1 have th(^ped until I am 



A gentle knodc at ^tte door interrupted het s<^oquy. 
Permission bettig. given, Wihnott entered. 

"Excuse me,'^ he said; "I thought you were here, and 
have come to entreat you *to join your uncle. He is quite 
unhappy at your altered IocIes and manner of late.* 

"I wish he had not observed them," replied Agnes. 

"It would be impossible for him not to see the depression 
of spirits under which you -are suffering," rejoined Wflinott. ' 

•* I liave-tried to seem fi«e*from amtiety^, but you kno^ 
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how much I must feel^" she said, pressong her fingers upon her 
throbbing temples. 

" Still," added Wilmott, " we have no cause to fear. If he 
should be the—" 

'^Nay, nay/' interrupted Agnes; ^'I cannot^ wiU not 
believe it." 

« Then cast off this gloom," replied he. " If you think 
him free from guilt, as I do, then let us hope for the proof of 
his innocence." 

" Between hope and fear," rejoined Agnes> ^' I am so con- 
fused that I know not what to think* The large sums of 
money he is continually requiring " 

" Proves only that he is extravagant,", said Wilmott. 

** But it makes me fear he is dissipated," added Agnes. 

''That will soon be discovered, and, if practicable, be 
remedied," said Wilmott. 

*' I have written this letter to him," said Agnes, taking it 
from the desk, "informing him that we shall be in London 
on Monday next^ and that you will call upon him the 
following morning." 

" That is well," replied he. " Now regain your smiles, and 
come to the squire. I left him examining Kate upon the 
cause of your gloom." 

" And what did poor Kate reply ?" inquired Agnes, 

" I heard her say she was as ignorant of it as he was," 
replied Wilmott. 

" You must get his consent to my telling her, said Agnes, 
" if nothing more." 

''Fear nothing," replied he, ''but leave the arrangem^t in 
my hands.' 

"Andd'oyou hope to be able to persuade him?" asked 
Agnes, with warmth. 

" Most decidedly," replied Wilmott. 

"Then I wijl anticipate a consummation of my wishes," 
said Agnes, rising from her chair, and pressing his hand. 
" Go to my uncje," continued she ; "I will join you in a few 
moments." 

The squire had just risen from the chess-table, and was 
rubbing his hands with glee, having beaten his constant 
opponent, Ema nuel Sinit, as Agnes entered the apartment. 

" Come here' Agnes," said her uncle ; " see, the bishop has 
clicck-mated the parson; ha, ha, ha! Capital, capital!" 

The clergyman looked at the board with wonderi|Qg eyes. 
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He reflected upon the past " moves," and at length said, " Yes, 
squire, it was the bishop, without doubt." 

" An unkind cut, sir" observed Titley. 

** Famous, famous !" hallooed the squire. 

" It 's just nine o'clock, Agnes," said ]l^te. ** Shall we 
present the wedding-dress?" 

" Yes," replied her cousin ; " I told Fanny to come in at 
nine with William." 

" That was right," said the squire ; " I shall give them my 
presents to-night." 

" You have not told us what they are," said Kate. 

"You will see, my love, in a few moments," replied her 
ftither. " It wa^ a good plan of mine, parson," continued the 
squire, " to have them married to-morrow ; it will add to our 
Christmas revel." 

The clergyman agreed with the squire upon his policy, 
and the bell was rung to summon the bride and bridegroom 
elect. 

After some shuffling of feet at the outside of the door, 
it was thrown open, and in came Fanny, leaning on the 
huntsman's arm, followed by Mr. Bolton. The latter per- 
sonage looked more than usually important. With an air of 
consequence he walked behind the young couple, and acted as 
master of the ceremony. After sundry bows and curtseys 
had been exchanged, Mr. Bolton " opened " by begging to be 
excused for coming uninvited, but " knowing the nature of 
the business, and having a finger in the pie, he couldn't help 
putting his foot in it." 

The squire gravely replied, " He was at perfect liberty to 
put his foot in it," which reply was very satisfactory to Mr. 
Bolton. 

" To-morrow being your wedding day, William," said the 
squh*e, " I sent for you and Fanny to settle a few little matters 
as preliminaries." 

"PreKmtnary's a fine name for a hound," thought Mr. 
Bolton. 

"The cottage," continued the squire, "that I have just 
finished, is for you." 

Fanny bobbed her best curtsey, William scraped a low bow, 
and Mr. Bolton looked from the comer of his eyes as if the 
arrangement was no secret to him. 

" The furniture I give to you, Fanny," said the squire, 
stepping forward, and taking her kindly by the hand. " May 



yott'liTe l&Bg to po4isk i^ and bav« {^enty (^ oooo^atiea for 
the rocking chair \" 

This sally of the sere's occa&ioaed ixivfiL UuBhijig fnem 
the ladies, and loud laughter from the gentlemen; Mr. Beteon 
^'toffed'' tiie speech by adding his conviction a» to ^^the 
coming off of the event." 

Some large f9§er pflupe«ls were upon die tal»le,^whick the 
squire and his friend the parson proceeded to open. From 
ooe an elegantly ehcuwed sUver hiiiiting4iorn, attaclied to a 
weighty chain of the same material, was produced. From 
another, a wlap, beantii^ly ornasMmted^ and a pair of spurs. 
A third oontained » suit of hunting Hv^y. ^* These axe for 
yo«,> Wiifiam^'^ said the ai%iBre. ^' I thought they might ploaee 
you and Fani^, lor I know she^isvery fond of the ptak." 

William thanked his kind master, and at the concluMoxi of 
hk brief aekaowled^^aoBt Ibund: his hand clasped in that of 
tho s^pive's. 

" From Mr. Titley and myself,** said Wilmott, " I beg you 
to aecepi^ tliia;^* at the same tia^ presentiiig a Uack velvet 
hmitiag-eap well lined with glittering gold. 

'^ G>eatlemen> you are too kind tous,'* stammered Willifun. 

Mr. Bokoa drew his fiogors across hia eyes pathetically, 
attd thffli extracted that which had* ooce beea a Mack morocco 
pocket-wallet, of oapacious size,^ Itom his coat-pocket. Years 
oi constant £riotion had worn away its external beauties^ but 
had materially added tx> ita internal eharms. A thiek roll of 
notes was pidled fvom ^ secret depths, and, with a generous 
glow of pride sparkling in his eyes, Mr. Bolton liaaded the 
money to Faan^^ sayingrhis old woman wtoa banker, and, from 
the way she managed tlio exchequer, he thouglit women were 
the best fund-holders. 

^< Hhen 'a two kundced and fifty pounds, m Will's fortune," 
said hOy ^ whidb is suiBcient for a pretty sta«t : and, when I 
am run to earth, there will be twice as much more." 

Fa«m.y found hossdf seiwd hold of immediatekjr alter this 
address, and her face tingled for some minutes from sundry 
rough and reiy andent kisses, 

Kate and Agnes then presented their bridal gifte, eonsi^ing 
of af pretty wedding dues*, bonnet,, and etceteras^ to Fanny; 
while Wimam received a plain, but valuable, wateb and seals. 

" That 's over," said the sq^re. " Now for some mulled 
wine, to drink a merry Christmas ; and then to bed, for to- 
morrow we must be fresh and gay as larks/* 



^ Stop one moment^"' saed) the clei^^an; ^^IVe^not added 
iBy Bake/' 

Tw» vohunes^ aeeiklfy boiuud^ wem taken, in ^ae eun^'s 
thin white- ii)g«]*ess asod, aafae gaw^one to mush, a* breatiiiefls 
silence ensued. His lips moved, but no sound €9ca|ied? them. 
Bhovb was tb«- blesaoig ; hmb, i£ e^icev a whiapeced psa^irer was 
wafted to Heaven, that one w!aB-iiBar^.th«vet 



THE huntsman's WEDDIKft.. 

A THir «mst id anow o i wmiaB B tlie> ground^ just, permitting 
the- pointe.o£ the gmaa totpeep. ab«re ka aiu^ioe, as the old 
vhif^rHA atrods Moul Ms oottege^ dbor towards the Bbil; A 
keoa; wind! Bipped Ma asse, apci henuDdbod 1» fi^gos, eaoh 
step oinpiiig^^ undftr* hiBv tiiead, asi he bustled afeng. Soamefy 
a^ cloud waa visittlB,. but ik»^ rajjcs e£ the smt wwe paley and 
gttine Mitie watmtfi tothebkaohed eotith. MTriadft. oi spairfc- 
liDg gome danced and fluhod in. the hght l^lodcs o£ ohilled 
bif^ oovoced thethoaos^ and peeked the ved bendos iov want 
of mar^ dainty fare, ^ke robin perobed hioBiaelf upoa the 
hmAeaa bought and whistiedi hisi winier songt. It waa Chrastmss 
nuNrnmg — a br^ht, oohiy. bnaciBg d^. 

''MkV eKelahaed Mr. BdWii^ ""hese's. a day. ht Wilifs 
thsow oi£ All; ^iaga iui season V ngr niotei Sot weather 
inD hay makkig ; southedy wtiadei audi oloiftdy iddaa iiar &a- 
hunting ; snow ajui frost Hh* suitaBino&y.. Hot dnjra dinL't suit 
tte eon*-iiiihifilI start. They put the paetaes out of eoB^tioBk" 

The church clock had just atnick tany whefi the beUs maag 
skjoyioas.f&l. Far away im the chrae froaiy aur the sounds 
weve beame» Through, woed and vale^ te and wide^ the 
mervy dia- aBnowiced: the> huntaeiaoks wed<Miig;. Along the 
petiiv ieading from tike ^urdi to the Bal^ oetoiied the bridal 
paety. WifliflBn ami hie biide tmiibad ia adiranee^ fi»UlDiRed 
by Kate and Agnes, who, by their own desire,, aetedt aa baides- 
maids. The squise and ibt: Betton sneeeeded thenk The 
oewtev Wifauott, and! T%]by,.fiittowed« Gfheacame thirty of the 
9(|aire's firiends wh» legdnly- jeiaad the hoiuMls, alldiessed ki 
scarlet, and equipped for the chase. The rear was brought up 
by Peter BuaH^tml^ JaakTig^e^ and the rest of the doieestics. 

'' Now then," said the s«piiro, eaAeidag the servant's hall, 
" let us have the bowl." 

la a few omiites^ a krge oU^-fiwlimied china bo^wl was 
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brought in by the butler. To the brim it was filled with 
spiced wine, which sent a fragrant steam to the ceiling. 
Roasted apples hissed and floated in the. capacious vessel, and 
a large ladle wajs buried within an inch of the fawn-foot handle 
in its contents. 

" Glasses all round," ordered the squire. " Now fill away," 
continued he, setting the example. 

In a short period all were charged. 

^'Here's health, long life, and happiness to William Bolton 
and his pretty wife," said the squire, in a loud ^ice, and 
emptying his goblet. 

The toast met with an enthusiastic reception. Each seemed 
desirous to evince the sincerity of his feelings, as the glass to 
friendship was raised and quaffed. Rough but honest grasps 
were exchanged ; hearts beat quick and light ; and not one in 
that merry company felt a throb of envy, jealousy, or malice. 

In the artificial scenes of more redded sodety, on the 
freezing stage were Fashion's starched and hollow form frets 
her hour, how different are the springs of action! The 
honeyed word, garnished with smiles, drops from tongues 
steeped in slander's gall ; the glance of seeming sympathy 
and kindness, from eyes of the basilisk's temper. Hypocrisy 
lurks in every gesture of the puppet crowd, and yet eaxjh 
actor thinks his mask impenetrable. The aim of ^ society is to 
deceive, by assuming a garb not suited to the shape beneath. 
How many breasts would cease to sigh, if the fetters of dis- 
simulation were broken ! Self-respect, that most enviable of 
all feelings, would reign paramount, and fair honesty be the 
root for fair deeds to grow from. 

"Now, William Bolton, my son," said Tom, after all had 
drained their glasses, " tip 'em a virgin o-ration— parliament 
folks call 'em maiden speeches ; / call 'em virgin o-rations." 

WiU scraped the sand from the white bricks, unbuttoned 
his breeches' pockets, rebuttoned them, and exhibited signs of 
some confusion. 

" Put 'em at it, WiD," said Tom, encouragingly. 

" I 'm at fault, governor,?* replied Will, " but here goes for 
a blind 'un. My good master, gentlemen o' the hunt, and 
friends — " 

" Stop, Will," said Tom ; " you should have placed me after 
the gentlemen o' the hunt. Never put your father in the 
ruck, my boy." 

" Beg your pardon, governor," rejoined Will, smiling* « I 
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feel as if I was pounded. However, I must tvy to get across 
country. The kindness we — ^that is, my little wife here, and 
myself — ^have met with from all present, is a great deal too 
much for me to talk about. I feel it here," said William, 
placing his hand upon his heart, '^ but something in my throat 
is so large that I can't give it room." 

'' He can't swallow it, you see," suggested Mr. BoltOn, with 
a serious face. 

There was much difficulty in concealing the mirth caused 
by the oid whipper-in's attempted assistance. William made 
a long pause to regain a becoming gravity, and Fanny, who 
leaned upon his arm, hid her merry face behind her husband's 
shoulder. At last. Will, as if at his wit's end, burst out 
with a loud voice, made musical by the feeling that spoke in 
it : — " From my soul I thank ye ; and may God bless you all ! 
and that's all I^can say." 

Vociferous cheering followed the huntsman's brief speech. 
All the assembly shook hands with him, and many enjoyed 
the privilege of saluting the bride under the huge misletoe. 
Among the candidates fbr this privilege was Jack Tiggle, who 
unceremoniously snatched a kiss, and at the same time winked 
his left eye at tibe gamekeeper. 

^' That was a sweet 'un, that was, Mr. Bumstead," said he, 
approaching Peter. 

" I know what you 'd get if she was a wife of mine," replied 
Peter, sulkily. 

^^ Liberty to do so at my pleasure, no doubt," rejoined Jack. 

A few hours passed gaily enough, when the dinner-bell 
boomed forth the welcome tidings of the prepared feast. At 
the head of one of three long tables, groaning under the 
weight of its substantial dishes, sat the squire. On each side 
of Mm were the ladies ; Wllmott was at the bottom, with the 
curate and his friend Titley flanking him right and left. 
William sat at the head of another board, having his wife on 
one side of him, and his father on the other. At the remain- 
ing table were Peter, with his evil genius. Jack Tiggle, close 
to his side, and old Striver acting as vice-president. The 
gentlemen of the hunt, with the Scourfield tenantry, were 
seated at the squire's table. The domestics and William's 
invited guests placed themselves as it suited their inclinations 
at the others. 

After a brief but suitable blessing from the curate, off flew 
the bright covers, and for a few moments the fragrant steam 



•ttvetoped tke e^mpaay,, a» if a tyck t»g had siufcden]^ fioroed 
ita^ tknoii^the ehinks of the floor. Then siieh. a datier of 
kmv«8» Ibrk8> aikl plate^.sang. tkm^gk the Hall ! Baroius &£ 
beef durmdkxl' from their huge diBitt&sioBS, like anew im ike 
hnght awAflhine; phw^ oa^pen^ beeane mmt ahaa[»ws (^ thair 
former greatness ; and at length th^dfaappaarano^oi hamehea 
ef &t veiiifl»n9,phaaaaiitai hareaituiikeyj^wtlliaanelaagiv solid 
plum-puddings, announced the conclusion of the fieaat;. l%e 
ehMoeftt wie fir«m tlie mart eeUai» was imaghti in hy the 
geuty lMitl^^ AjhigtiMHW ofl aaay fKMi^ faded horn, iia pnadae 
eoieuF by time^ aad; asiiind «htek the spider had. twined his 
oling^ig. web in. dajyis leaig faa^ ware dug fitoat^theio sarmkut 
gmve. Madevia^ bn^ht aa. keen* wi*^ gucgied icom tte dia- 
g^i^ngbeUle^ and bowk «£ odoaifaKHi&piiQdi* sioadp araamMig 
at eottveuMiylr diatiiwefc 

After the squire had pledged the whole* of Kbe c%afs»y^ 
aad BMuiy a. loyal and patriodc toaat had beeoi giv«K — ^ Clear 
asvay lotr ^o^ danao," said ho; ^haap mate Ibga on. the flie^ 
andliAe itp'^iir fiddle^ StnMFor/' 

In at few moattiitay. ehaura. and. tablas ware- alowedanrvf » and 
8tBiwe», oMHatedoa/ ooo o£ tiieaa in' » aoaner o# the i!Ooo%.oom<- 
menced scraping a merry tunet Qbi ensh: sklb^ Banged Hhe 
pon^HMi^y andv with the 1^|^ stop oi beyhoad^ the^ sipiii» led 
off the. country-dance with the bride. > Dojiwa Ae MiriiHn ^ and 
ttp'Ogaiftj^ihey' tripped^ to the- iiupiraig stMutk fron Striker's 
bow. To Mr. Bolton's indescribable surprise and gvatificatiiM!!, 
Sate dh allengo d hHn to^daaeowiAh bar.. 'Soaa'seyea gfiatened 
as hia gnhBe&il young Husteeaa gave htek h«* handi to join in 
the ^^&nto3iie dan«e/' 

^< ISpiong and wintev," growted Feter, as a sligjit pong of 
eoMy ahot tllrough hia baoaat. 

The obsenvation- waa no4 loat upon Me. Bolton, whn,. willii a 
look ol mtn§^d tadignaAioB and pruh»^ gave a. hazardous 
flouiOBh to lead off hts fan pantnnr with^ aad to. pbomfo the 
jspriagy eapao&ty of hie. heehk. 

*" Capital^ oi^tal I" halhMod the s^fuirev deiigbbed to see 
Tom's .SHoeeaoM. attempt ^ tio petiao- in air, and ueaflEMve ^ the 
sound/' 

I^nao aiber dance, and reel after reel^ snoeoededeaeh etiker, 
till at tength ^igue began^ to diai^ itself; not only in the 
wearied votaries of Terpsichore, but also in old Striver's digits. 

« Keep it up ! " cried Ten^v « Fbr'ard, frr'ard ! yve *r^ not 
run into yet/' 



And' fcis. w^ite ^opboots aldf ptfd n^ and damn ^H the 
speech oft a nxiRh yMnger mtm, as ke set ki^ a qukic rael' to 

'' Biirtiyr sadf StnvePrd]oppiiigrli]9iiikl]&, ^mnteapped ^n^ 
the fore pads." 

<< Titan we^'re cltecked^" rejAlMt/Deai, ooHnng to' a. stand. 

" Check-mated/' added the curate, dwellmg vapoik^ Im 
favourite game. 

''Ah ml tfcttfci's whst 1 wm* ^kuMv'' sawi JC»^ 'S^^; 
<< L Ve beei» aslnin^ him' $^ tfae evaiioff^. 1 'm^ yi tQ > ■ * ^ 

JiMk's 9|Me9k> wiB«i]^ siwiit by » tuandtewua p«al«oi I mi q i^'hlWff 
lHii«ti^ fiwfm iii» ypt. Fetar «y«d JIm^ witb a. pteasimtiiig 
look ; anck, a£b»r an- kuteAtf s vafteetHHi^. iriif^ed' 1^ kg witii 
tkis bramk kMn^ and* qnwhiwicd, << i tbMg&t tiwre 'waB aome- 
tkiiiir WMM^I^^'FiMnderaiid IglUaMn^r aad ^Mient SMer, 
wkh an antbuoMlr g$iM (sab of the^haH^ HHMemiig yeughtcwiiis. 

" What 's the matter ?" asked the sqHwe. 

''I dba'i ktt^;' rallied- Wikn«lt. ''mat 1 think Joak has 
}it«i |)la.ying one of* hk tnefe lapoR Fetm*.* 

Jb^ kad TUMM^y sueefwAed »a getiu^ o«t af tlis hali^ vi^ 
#bseirvad^ wkan ^ aqttire^ saon^ iaaa. sneahEWg awf,.eaUed 
ym baekv 

'^What have yo« bees cbm^?'' iiiqiwed] W, saiauii^ Jiaak 
by the-eap. 

'''Noti»ng,i skf* squnalbikf Jbwk; » mmah rap^ wadu kkn 
whan interrogfatodr rei^eeitBiig' hia' maadeadeu 

'^ T^ me^" addad: ti» aqni»a, givkig hinei. a^ piiu^* 

<<Ob, ob^ok!" a^MolGailJUc. <' I wifl, sir, if ymv plmsa.'' 

The*eoai|Niny iavnied » g»aup> round the' BusdiBeiMHB Ja«k 
Tigg^ev aiilmpatniigi^ wi^p4aaaa^ ^e aiobvmitare te^be midtis^ 

<^ If yeiaplaaae^. air/' eonanenmlr be^ wiitb. an bwdiia vaaae 
jiBdsu|ifrfteai]SigaMiiiiier^'''MD. Buusleadbas at&veiiiita shwi." 

'' A wb«t?" said tiie* si|ttire. 

<< A iia,¥emte tXatt with a vuil» in leant, sir,'' t epiaad ^Mk. 
. '' Vfell I g» an;' sai^ llbe sifMe. 

'''Ma. Bu m a laad v" eoalianMt Jade, "^ thinks nobedy em ig 
ovA the irilt tte any molhar dan., ilmd so^ when he* meana to 
aport his ^ftv^uvito shirt, lie gets' my modiar to "wai^ and iron 
it for hitt» The night befeae kat,. I saw whet pains she took 
with it, and after it was done she* asked me to' take it honae.'' 
Ja«k iblAered Iiet e; and hesitaited to go on. " You won't be 
angry with me, sir ?" said he, interrogatively. 
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*' Perhaps not,'' replied the squire, longing to hear the result. 

" There was a spoonful or two of starch left in a cup/' con- 
tinued Jack, ^' which I took away with me when mother 
gave me the shirt ; and, before I got to Mr. Bumstead's 
house, I— I " 

"Well, well! what did you?" asked his master, with im- 
patience. 

" I itarched ike tml /" replied Jack. 

The men haw-hawed, and the females hung theur heads and 
tittered, as Jack finished the account of his trick. The squire 
gave him a gentle slap on the shoulders, having in it more of 
approbation than reproof, and laughed for several nunutes. 
Mr. Bolton was equally pleased, and repeated his belief of 
" An unruly whelp malong a good and st^y hound." 

The night waned, and, as the majority appeared tired with 
dancing, it was pioposed that Mr. Bolton should relate a story. 
It sho^d be fint observed, that Tom was noted for being a 
first-rate teller of a story. 

Forming a ring round the cheerful wood fire — and a very 
wide one it was— -«il were silent for the old Whipper-in's tale. 
With a dignified air, Mr. Bolton seated himself in the centre, 
and^ after sipping a small quantity of punch, he drew a silk 
handkerchief across his lips, and said he would relate a simple 
fact, which took place when he was a boy : — 

" Five and thirty years ago, there was a maiden lady, of an 
uncertain age (for the mark was out of her tooth," said Tom, 
by way of parenthesis), " living within five miles of the market- 
town of ffighbridge. Natiure had not been over-bountifiil to 
her with regard to female charms, considering she had nothing 
good but her legs ; but these were clippers. Her hair was 
thin and red. One of her eyes looked up the chimney, while 
the other squinted in the pot. Her teeth were always taking 
liberties with her lips ; and as to her mouth, it almost swal- 
lowed up the rest of her hce. In short, she had no good 
points but her legs, and they, as I said afore, were clippers. 
It is not very surprising, therefore, that this lady was exceed- 
ingly proud of the only attractions she possessed. They say 
women are vainer than men. How that may be I can't say ; 
but I know this lady would stand the whole live-long day 
before a looking-glass, admiring her legs ; and I never heard of 
a man being quite so vain as that. 

" *It 's a lamentable thing,' thought Miss Bebee, which was 
her name, < that I can't wear tights ; for where 's the use of 
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possessing such treasures, without the opportunity of displaying 
them?' This she had repeated to herself during many 
successive years, on every occasion when she admired her 
legs — ^which was daily. She always walked in the most public 
roads when the wind blew strong, hoping a sudden gust might 
cause her charms to be known and appreciated, without the 
commission of any impropriety on her part. Through the 
mud she tramped, holding her dress well up, for the same 
purpose. But whether their complexion was so changed from 
the mire that they were unrecogiused,*or that dame Fortune 
was perverse, and wouldn't favour the design, I can't say ; 
but years rolled on, and no one was a bidder for possession 
of the only handsome features of Miss Bebee's person. 

^'Now, it so happened, one morning in January — ^much 
such a day as this — a fine, dry, frosty day — that Miss Bebee^ 
after a hasty glance at her legs in the glass, entered a bright 
yellow po'-chalse to go to Highbridge* It was market-day : 
and, afl Miss Bebee jolted along, and saw the ruddy faces, the 
top-boots, and gilt-buttoned coats of the fiumers joiumeying to 
Highbridge, serious thoughts flitted through her brain, as to 
whether or not it would be proper and expedient for her to 
stick a leg out of each front window of the po'-chaise, to 
attract the attention of the passers-by. This, however, she 
abstamed from doing, reserving the show-off for her arrival. 

<< « Drive to the market-hill,' said Miss Bebee to her driver, 
an old deaf post-boy. 

" * Where marm ?' ajsked the old post-boy. 

'' < To the market-hill,' screamed Miss Bebee. 

" * I can't hear,* replied the driver. 

*^ ' To the market-hill,' again screeched Miss Bebee. 

" * I must get down fust,' rejoined the old post-boy, getting 
off his horse, and limping to the door of the chaise. 

'^ Miss Bebee never permitted an opportunity to be lost for 
a display ; and as the driver tugged at the rusty handle, she 
placed her legs in an attractive position. 

'^ 'Where did you say, marm!' inquired the old post-boy, 
craning in his neck, and twisting his best ear for'ards. 

« < To — the— market— hill,' replied Miss Bebee, at the top 
of her voice, and purple in the f&ce with exertion. 

" * Very good, marm,' rejoined the old post-boy, and on they 
proeeeded. 

<< Design often fails where accident succeeds, is the moral 
of this tale^" sagely observed Mr. Bolton, " Bcarcdy bad '' 



tM 9Bm cCHCD msosaaa ^mmiMMm. 

Highbrtdge, whea^iOMfe fdt t>» hat t dm , «Bd Miss ^bee, wMt-a 
soream, fousd teraelf mouHlad •on thefier^." 

A voM* of Jaagktor intemqiMl Tern's ttfio* WHii a «em» 
fiftoe, ke metioiifid tfwsttilflPMe^ ^wdy i^iMn >]t was obtiiiHed^ %e 
addedU-' 

«" Thsie vvas no wllile.'' 
I Agaia TOm >ints a n t er roftted, 9fisiUtw<ekp0di'e»e^ Ge«(M 
proceed. Jtoar albtr «iMr ^vweeeded ea<4i <)th€r, and were 
eehoed-and ve«e<)iM>ed>lLi«^gk.qtbejM -hMf un^l -evefy^rafter 
leomed to sfaste «faifeh 4Mafty «mr«9lnBaed irnvth* At kpgfli, 
aoBkeHuog ISce oidsr ^pbs vestoved, asdiifip. B«lllxMi oonlkiued 
his 8tory« 

^^As-yfmmn^ auppi i O) *' Siid'flJom^ '"'li.yiir t9f I^s under a 
po'-«iia]M^ wi^ ihe-tMB jfWKk ^ksnCH^ng-i^e grwmd ^«*iari «eenH«g 
to'lw rumm^rajTMe/imlh the-ifirlieels, titliaeled iinwf ^eyos -n 
ffi^^ifaKidge. Jbnong other -Mtonasked ^tpecMem, ^wm a ife. 
9?imatli7 Sti&bs, groeer, ^hAq, ^ifliile w«igl^g swue ftuHM, 
eangbt a side gime «f ike ^lege. Out t»f ^ i^Kif ^mshed 
Timotl^ ; but treading on ^^s leeg #like -i^Mt^ it ^Ifipped 
him lEp, «ad dewm ^he M(hee4l0i^ iate^iie gutt^. Vf^mg 
dau»tedy.ttp*^(>ti8tiH»bSj'a»iAijoitited ilie^erowd in ijMl ohase 
after .tiie^lpGu 

^/fitop, etep^P ehoRted eviN^be^; ^IM IIm oilier wse 
vnheavd ha^ ithe:<ild ^ip^t^t^A^y. 

" * My legs, my precious legs !' bawled Msm •^bee^ using 
her best endeavouit^ 4o ^k^ep vup ifv^ ^e iv%te^. ^W: the 
old post-boy kept-4Miitew«rd« "^fiie 'SKiifeeMllfii «t « gentle trot, 
and the crowd increased evet^'fnon^lt. 

'' ' WhAi^plenMdasgs^r'gttqped'lKnM^^^ and 

Bearing t^p&'<i<sbameat'0««iy'Stiide. ^I nevw s»w sach a 
mould;' aiida8:he^«oBlinnedto>Rni ani- gase^ Hne more he 
a^nmdtliem. 

'< M last the naeik^t-yH^^flM ^ew^ed, and "(ftie ^dfaliise eafne 
to a stop. Sooner than 1 lOan dese^be, "^J^aiethy sesied 
th^handie, undflun^ -epeQ the-dem*. There was Miss^ebee, 
with her ^faands ^Itftlefan^ tile fifsttt^part >€i rt^ -^hilise^ ki^iig 
forVuid in-true jook^ «fyle,«Bif p r e p a ri ng ferimeftlier start. 

^< 'I hope you 'renot^liuyt^'mfiVHaf ' >s#ft CTlMOtliy. 

'^^He,he!' 8knp«red.llfiss^B^bee. '<*N#l%iBg«#l^«Qiisequence.' 

"With this, Timothy assisted her off the per<!ii, aad, 
dragging ber tfamgli 4lie.4eor, pk ls cd 'ker oiiee neve '«pon 
k«r liMu«ile'fe«tutes* >Willi.|lM eflreepiie& ^fttSttOe-eiii^ 



Miss IBebee «ulfered na apparent ineonvenienc&lrom her ride ; 
and, witinntlireeiikOffths firem that di^^she vrm haiRded into 
the issBie po'^ckaise, wii^ ^ti aew boltmn, as l^e better Mlf of 
Tiii»e% BtctbbiBy^iegvooer o£Si«hbrie^/' 



Kir. Bolton's story was mueh liked by Ms auditors, mk^ 
laughed from the beginnJijig to the end of it. 

" Fill your glasses round," saidthe sguira; " we '11 take our 
parting glass, for it's getting late." 

"We must have a song first," observed Wilmott. 

" Perhapa Mr. Titley will &vour ua," said Agnes. 

"With profound pleasurej" jeplied Titley^ wh» .seemed ta 
enjoy the scene as much asianybody present. 

"That's right, my boy,** said the sguire. "Now, <tiben, 
silenceT" 

In a fine mellow voice, Tidey sung the following words : — 

" Who frowns ich'iught? JNatQ]ie.t]iat *s here. 
Each heart iMatft tnte md^soioid ! 
Smiles beau like £iuiligh^-4iat a.tear 
Steals from an eye aromiVl. 

"' J'or W0 c«kliafik.9fMtttlie pwt» 
And £mI BOtsorrow, nigh ; 
Our pleasure *s not too b^ght to last, 
Oiur tears >ne*er cane- a> 81^. 

" Then drink, mv friends ; let eaciioBe^vv 
When time-nsTcnll'd the-flomera, 
Hy life was as a sununer^s day, 
iBasseA wllh^e?laiigiyng;liMr8. 

At the end of Title/s song he received much applauae, 
and, at a signal from the sqiixpe, all rose to take "-a Jumper at 
parting.** As Wflliaan aad' his bride fefk the^HaU, three hearty 
cheers were given, and Mr, Bolton's voice was heard ubeve 
the rest. Soon after the squire asidhis £^ends had depaifted, 
none remained before ^ flickering embers on •'^e hear^, 
except Jack Tiggle and Peter, who had returned, after changing 
his fltiwxjhed shkt. J«^ sat «t efnecoraer of thoNwide ehimney- 
pieee, while Peter occupied the otiier. After his resoltttion 
had ^felled him several tknes, Jack at length caid, " It 's nearly 
daylight, Mr. Bumstead.'* 

Peter nnsed his hands from hie knees, tind, trjmg to look 
exceedingly grave at Jiadc, replied in a strangely thick vwce, 
that " he was aware of the fact." 
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^^ Shall I help you to bed, sir ?" rejoined Jack, respectfully. 

" K you — don't — starch — ^my — ^tail — again/' replied Peter, 
who began to discover that nothing was steady except himself , 
" you may — master — John — Tig-Tig-Tiggle, you d — d — * 
rascal!" 

" Lean on me," said Jack, assisting Peter from his chair ; 
" I *11 see you home." 

The pale light of a winter's morning was just tinging the 
horizon, and the stars were hiding from mortal gaze, as Jack, 
reeling beneath the staggerings of his companion, quitted the 
Hall. 

" Jack," said Peter, after they had gone a little way, " I 
reaUy — ^think you 're--^irunk, sir." 

"Why do you think so ?" said Jack. 

" Because— yoH — don't — seem — ^to — ^me — ^to walk straight," 
rejoined Peter. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

THE squire's visit TO LONDON, 

On the evening of his arrival in London, the squire, soon 
after he had taken his usual allowance of port, summoned a 
busy waiter of the hotel, in the vicinity of the theatres, 
where he always stopped when on a visit to the great 
metropolis, and, with the appearance of fatigue, ordered him 
to bring a chamber-candle. 

"Are you tired, squire?" asked Wilmott, who was sitting 
on a sofa with Kate, while Titley stood with Agnes in the 
recess of a window, looking at the busy throng passing and 
repassing. 

" Yes, Wilmott, my boy," replied the squire ; " I feel as 
cramped as a caged bird. The inside of a coach was npt 
made for me." 

"But, dear father," added Kate, "if you had gone out- 
side, as you wished, the cold might have severely injured 
you." 

"Well, well, my love," exclaimed the squire, impatiently; 
" you wouldn't let me try it ; so there's an end of that. 
Good night girls and boys," added he, recovering his temper 
as he rose to go. 

Before effecting his retreat, however, he was scrambled for 
by Kate and Agnes, and received some very ardent salutes 
from both. 
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** There, there, ye jades," said he, smiling, and pushing 
them away ; " God bless you all ; good night.'* 

"The squire *s out of his element," said Titley, "and 
flounders about as I did in that fellow Larkins's duck-pond." 

" Yes," replied Agnes ; " but I think he will get out of the 
mud with less damage." 

" Oh," rejoined Titley, " don't talk of damages. Since that 
unlucky fall, scarcely a week has passed, but I Ve heard of 
things called declarations, pleas, rejoinders, rebutters, brie^ 
witnesses, judges, juries, damages. Heaven have mercy on me ! *' 

Title/s face bore such a ludicrous appearance of annoyance 
at the remembrance of his lawsuit, that it was impossible to 
keep from laughing ; and the girls and Wilmott startled the 
squire with a sudden peal of mirth, just as he was stepping 
into bed. 

" In a few days all will be over," said Wilmott. 

" Yes," replied Titley ; " but what a pleasant anticipation-^ 
to be talked of and laughed at in court — ^made the sport of 
the newspapers — and misrepresented in every particular by 
that rascal Eiddylee*s counsel." 

Titley was getting warm upon his subject, when Kate sakl, 
" I think, Agnes, we had better retire. Papa will expect us 
to rise early to-morrow, and I am sure you must be fatigued. 
So, gentlemen, with your leave, well take our departure. Be 
with us soon in the morning," continued she. 

" How far is your hotel from here ?" inquired Agnes. 

" About a quarter of a mile," replied Wilmott. 

" Come to breakfast," said Kate ; "I know my father expects 
you." 

Why should it not be recorded ? Lips met ; bright eyes 
darted forth tender glances ; hands mingled with hands, and 
taper waists were clasped, as the last "good night" was 
breathed. 

It was past midnight. Scarcely a sound was to be heard. 
Now and then, the roll of a solitary coach rumbled in the 
distance, and dying away left the dull streets wrapped in 
silence. The hoarse voice of a solitary watchman called the 
hour, as if to warn the thief of his approach, and then again 
all was hushed. The cold moon shed from her curtain of 
azure blue, studded with brilliant and innumerable gems, her 
bnight rays upon the sleeping city. A keen smarting breeze 
whistled through the abandoned thoroughfares, and as the 
consumptive child of vice 'crouched in the portals, she drew 

9 
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iier tattered shawl closer, and cursed the cough that gave a 
hollow echo of Death's decree I The youthfiil rioter^ aena^eu 
irom excess, reeled upon the bleached pavement, and spluttered 
forth his empty senseless laugh. It was the time for the cgb.* 
tented to be at rest— -for the wretched azid weaiy to think of 
their miseries. 

An hour elapaed afler all bad becoine quiet in the hotel, 
when Agnes rose from the bed on which she had thrown 
herself without undressing. I^e wrapped a doak round her 
person, and, putting on a clcMie cottage bonnet, crept soUly 
from her bedroom. NiMselessly she descended tiie long flight 
of stairs, and, by the light of a dim lamp whidi swung to 
and fro in the passage, firom the ciUTent o£ air passing over 
ib» ill-&st«ied door, i^e cautiouslj proceeded to un£»ten the 
creaking bolts. 

** Is that you, Bet ?" said a sleepy voice, from a small room, 
elese to Agnes. 

'* Hush !'* replied Agnes, pudmng open the door, and seeing 
a man sitting at his ease bofctg a good fixe. 

"Why, who are you?" asked &e man, nibfaing hi» heavy 
eyelids, and staring as if an. a^pparitioB stood before him. 

'* I am staying here/' 

^ O yes, Miss ; I beg yer pardon, Min," interrupted the 
Bian, rising and bowing wit^ anxious liumiliity^ Sluall I call 
the chambermaid. Miss f 

" No ; but I am going out for an hour or two, and I wish 
you to remain awake imtil my return," rej^ied Agnes, giving 
hira a sovereign. ^If yoti. do so, I sha^ gh^ you another 
when I come back." 

The man took the profTered money, and aippeared as if he 
wae in a dreamr. He ^oyed the salary of t&i shillings a 
week for stopping up every night as porter, and here waa a 
lady promising a month's wages for one night's work. 
. '' At the slightest knock I eo^ect yocr to open the door," 
said Agnes. 

'^ The kick of a flea would be soflieieBt, Miss," replied the 
porter. 

** And not a word 's to be spoken," said Agnes. 

" Mxnn '» the word, Miss," replied the man^ giving her an 
impudent wink. 

Without observing the porter's look, Agnes left the house. 
Across the Strand she tripped, and, hunying up one of the 
«n>88 streets, she entered Covent Garden Market. Through 



the ^powd ofmeA md iromett leyoidki^heA^^^lifed!^ wacr^ons. 
Agnes ran, Md ptllled t^beft at «ii6 etttraned of a krge hotel. 
l&Hites fledy bul M ond aMB#et^ the stnmiKm^. Apim she 
^tilied^ when the heatvy doofs immg" open upoft their hinges. 

"Is Mr. Ranger wittia?" asked Agftes ot the Jftdividttil 
•tondkig before! iMv 

** WelV 1*0^, yott 'i^ A pifettf <tf eetur fbr t6 (Jome and dhtnth 
ar fellef'tf rest, and t& tas, fot ^enTmeti at tikis tmi6 o^night-^ 
hexti^t ye ?'' sadd a Bttle s()¥ir-Iboking tttaft. " If ye V^ not 6ff 
in a t?nnkfifi^ I 'D have yon shopped, my painted tit." 

The threatener would have ol<»ed the doord withottt farther 
eeremotiy, had not his qidek eArs camght the jink of money. 

" Here are five shillings for you, said Agnes ; ^ now tell 
me if Mr. Banger is withm." 

^ Yes marm,'' refil»d the little ttsaii, much improved in his 
ittannei' ; ^ but the gen^man 'b a-bed.'" 

** U you w^ take thi»nete to hklft, and bting me m answer, 
I shall give you five shillings more," said Agnes. 

^Mdrmy you'ro ip^ g^pfieK>tl8— may yer never want a 
tizzy ! but it 's as much as my place is- Worth," rs^pBed the matt. 

** I aasure you no halm can oonie of yoiir doing sfcs I ask 
you," said Agnes. 

<*Wdl, niam, IH run Ihe risk for' once. Step in here 
while I go," r^ed the mair, lookhig round to see if they Were 
watched. " Pniy, marm, don't sneeze or cough, or I shall be 
cooked to tinder," added he^ ki a neffdci» voice ; " master ^s so 
c»te to things o' tt^ soft.'^ 

Agnes stood jusi 6A the inside o^ the entrance, while the 
m&n hastened np stiairs wK^ heif note. She could hear the 
murmur of voices. A door opened ; them thie pounds became 
more audible^ Did sdie recognise those voices T Yes ; they 
were thoee^ of Wik&ott and Titley. 

<' Merciful Heaven!" exclaimed slhe, ae a qtiiek footstep 
descended the stanfs. A moment more, and she was clasped 
in Banger'i^ embrace; 

*' Come up, dear Agnes," said he. 

" Stop, Charles," i^ implied : "who stfe oh the stairs ?" 

" No one,"' i^e^ed he, ** except the night porter." 

<' Are yon sure?" itoked Agnes, with trepidation. 

" Quite s»e," was tke reply. 

Without further comment they proceeded up the staircase. 
Just as Agftes had leached the first floor, a door opened within 
a yard of her, and out came Titley. ^k^e started, and cou^-^ 
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scarcely suppress an exclamation; but, instantly recovering 
herself, she lowered her head, and hurried past hun. 

" Good night. Ranger," said Titley. " Ha, ha, ha! I shall 
require a bribe to keep the secret, remember. Bon repoi to 
ye. What a sly dog ? Ha, ha, ha ! " 

Ranger took no notice of Titley's bantering, but opened 
the door of a small sitting-room opposite, and secured it with 
bolt and lock upon Agnes. As they entered, Titley stared at 
them, and continued to look at the closed door with intense 
astonishment. He appeared as if suddenly deprived of speech 
and action. At length he ejaculated — 

" It could not be ! And yet the appearance — ^the very 
dress ; bah ! what foUy ! " and he turned upon his heel into 
the apartment. 

" Dear Charles," said Agnes, as soon as they had exchanged 
many tender endearments, " I could not wait till to-morrow. 
How long it is since I have seen you ! and how pale you 
are!" 

" But it was imprudent for you to come at this time, Agnes," 
said he, half reproachfully. 

" I (iffer with you," replied Agnes ; " I should have be^i 
missed had I come in the day time." 

"Well, I must not blame you, dearest," rejoined Charles. 
" Tell me how you have been, and how our good uncle and 
cousin are?" 

" Well," replied Agnes, " very well. Would to Heaven, 
Charles, you could be persuaded to inform him of your 
situation !" continued she, in a supplicating tone. 

" Not yet, Agnes," rejoined he, " not qmiA yet. Daily I 
am in expectation of ^' 

" So you have been for months," interrupted Agnes. " Why 
not consent to see him, dispel his present fears for yoiu- safety, 
and render aU of us happy ?" 

" Why must I repeat my resolution !" he irritably rejoined ; 
'^ I never will meet the good old man, except as I left him — 
free from the stain of dishonour." 

" But you are free from it," said Agnes. 

" As you are," replied he. " But not from the^accusation 
and its withering effects. Circumstances — conclusive evidence 
in the opinion of those who judged me — ^were so strong and 
clear, that you would have said ^ guilty.'" 

" No, no, no, !" said Agnes ; " I never could have supposed 
you guUtv of a dishonourable act." 
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"If you had heard the evidence, you would," replied he. 
** Indeed, you must." 

" I see it is still useless to urge you," replied Agnes ; " and 
therefore we will leave the subject." 

" Pray do," rejoined he. " I feel certain in a short time 
matters will brighten." 

" We must hope so," added Agnes. " How long have you 
known the gentleman who addressed you in the passage just 
now ?" inqmred she. 

" A few weeks only," he replied. " Look here," continued 
he, holding a candle close to his face^ and exhibiting a newly- 
healed wound: "that gentleman saved me from bemg 
murdered." 

" Merciful Providence ! " exclaimed Agnes, seeing where 
the frightful gash had been. " What a wound ! But tell me 
the particulars, Charles. Where and how did you receive it ? " 

A slight rednessvspread over the features of Agnes' brother— 
as the reader must have long since conjectured him to be- 
when this question was asked. 

" Oh ! in a — ^in a slight disturbance one night," he replied, 
in a confused manner. 

Agnes renuirked his confusion ; and the thought that Titley, 
too, might frequent scenes of dissipation, added to the pang. 

" Titley has a friend here," remarked Charles, after a slight 
break in the conversation. 

"Have you seen him?" inquired Agnes. 

" No," replied he ; " but I was told by him that he W." 

" That friend," rejoined Agnes, " is Wilmott Ashley." 

** Agnes," said her brother, sternly, " I thought you would 
have informed me of thb before." 

" I was ignorant of their being here, and of their intention 
of coming, until I heard thdr voices in the passage," repli^ 
Agnes. " But I hope you will consent to see Wilmott ?" con- 
tinued she. 

" Upon one condition only," rejoined her brother. 

" Name it," said Agnes. 

" That he does not importune me to break my obstinate 
determination, as you call it," replied Charles ; "and to pledge 
his sacred honour neither directly nor indirectly to inform my 
uncle or any one of my arrival." 

" It must be as you say," said Agnes, sorrowfully. " But I 
am certain inquiries will soon be made respecting you. No 
letters have been received for upwards of a twelvemonth ; a*"^ 
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\ itftiiok my uoele iateocb gwiig to^oiQiTow, for ijie fMirpcwe of 

gaining infonnation." 

and with a smile he added, ^ I luiYe providfid iafomatiosD tar 
bifipu J kft a l^ter in Indin, whicb will b^ duly moi i/9 my 
uncle. He must have it as soon as any oews em eowe." 

*f You will b# gazetted," said ;^fiMs. 

''Y^"r^I^edlier brother; ''if tbutdKmUb^iseeiibyiiias, 
or should he discover my disgrace by any neao^, I i^ve Hm 
epimtry for ever/' 

STei^)^ «poke for «Kmi^ ounutes^ iU Un^s^ Agow wid^*-*- 

^M will do «11 in my p^wer ^ pr«v«iit bU gaieing aajr 
knowledge of it. I see it would only add to our afSyuetioii/' 

*^It wwld," rejoined i«r Iwotbar, ^if wy etorml erile 
would b(^ »n additJoo/' 

^ Can you doubt it T' Mid Agcee, iu a roiee tnemMisig wkh 

i^OOtiOQ, 

. ^<;No, di»Mr i^^/' i^liod ber bf^tber. ^^Bui you ana ao 
anxious for that wldch I am eqvaJly dNiroua to prefreot^ I 
{KMQ^timoa foar you will betmy my aknatiofi. Forgive me, if I 
wrong you." 

''fba^foaritnoloi^^/'r^inadAgaei;'^! will naeall 
n^ dntdeat^ours to have your aecrti lupi inviolabie/' 
. ^^ TbauA^ yon* my dear aiator, a tbouiaxid <baiika T' warmly 
ejaculated Charles. '< Give me time, aod all dball be wdL" 

"We will live in hope/' said Agoiaa, ^^ And if you still 
inM^ oil 0e<9aoy9 1 thiuk it batli^ yott aboiild not aee Wib&ott.'' 

" I baJi^a always tbongbt so/' repU^ ber brgiber* 

^' I will conmittni^eto bim your unalterable dotenninaition,'' 

said Agnes ; " and then I am «tti« be would bftve m> geaat 

d^aire U> aee ym ; for his ^q^aas olgect was to urge you to 

niAko kniWB to your luido the eirounataiieea of your uidiappy 



" That has been decided," briefly responded Charies. 
"I belike b^ would tab no further atop, with a (dedge to 
keep all proceedings from the knowledge oi bis old friend," 

^< T^n be must learn no mote. We mutt not me^ except 
aa strangers/' replied hsf brother. 

" Is he ignorant of your assumed name ?" inquired Agnes. 

<^ I hops so/' ip^joiiied €barlea» ^ or I would leave beie to- 
night^ Itiaun£(^tufuitebei^uldhaTeeomebareaiall. Haa 
Titley/' eontiaued Charles, "* been ofteA to my unde'a bouse ^ 
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** Ob, very o^ben," responded Agnes. 

" Then you are intimate with him V said her brother. 
• *^ I have seen a good deal of him," replied Agnes, blushing, 
and inclined ta explain her delicate position with Titiey. 
Sut, from some inexplicaUe canse, the words died upon her lips. 

Charles did not notice his sister's confusion, but said, — 

^' I am IJiinking wheiHier he recognised you." 
. ^^ I am o^-tain he could not," replied Agnes. 

^' I don't feel so 9ure,^ said he. ^ For some time I heard 
' him standii^ in the paaat^ aiiber we had come into this room. 
But periutps we have nothing to fear from that; and ^ is 
foolish policy to anticipate evil.^ 

** True," responded Agnes. " That shall be our motto, dear 

. Charles. But there is one tl^g I must^mention," continued 

she, ^^ whieh has given me great trouble. What can you want 

such large sums of money for? This, and your looks, have 

occasioned much uneasinefls to me." 

. Charles was silent. His tongue refused to utter a deceptive 
veply, and he looked the guHt he feared to confess. 

^' Pray speak,^ said Agnes. *^ If you have been imprudesit> 
be so no more.* 

*' God bless you, Agnes I" exclaimed her brother, clasping 
her to his heart ; ^^ you are too kind, and I will not deceive 
you. I Juxve been imprudent. The same horrid infatuation 
possesses ae— 4iie dice-box has been my earthly, and will be 
my eternal nmi!" 

" No, no, no !" quickly returned Agnes — ** say not so. .1 
feared this ! , For heaven's sake turn from the evil practice ! 
Continue your exertions to redaim your former honourable 
position in Ufe, and become the example for men to follow, 
not to avoid." 

A choking sob burst from the young man's lips — it was one 
of penitence and shame. There is a touching appeal in the 
tear steaJii^ from the eye of woman ; but when it is shed by 
man — bdid fearless man —how much greater is the effect of the 
aikiit advocate! Pride seals the reservoir of grief. He 
would rather his heart should bleed, than for his enemy to see 
him weep. Sometimes, however, sorrow melts the binding 
seal, and, in briny drops, even strong man reveals his pentnup 
misery. Agnes was equally moved. She saw with what 
agony her brother admitted his indiscretion, and felt almost a 
regret at having pressed the confession from him. 

*' You must not think, Agnes," said he, ^'of what I hB:vtt 
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told youy or you will begin to suspect me as others have 
done." 

** Indeed I shall not," replied his sister. ^^ You told me, 
when we first met, that you had committed great follies of 
this description. I then thought, as I now do, the admissioii 
an extenuation of them." 

'< How shall I be sufficiently grateful V* said Charles. 

^' By never frequenting such scenes again," replied Agned. 
** Oh ! Charles ! reflect for a moment upon what you hare 
suffered already. Think of the situation you are now in,' 
solely from this horrid infatuation. And remember the c^tain 
&te of a gambler — perdition itself." 

*^ I not only promise you to ab^tain from the vicious habit^" 
replied her brother, '' but I swear most solemnly to do so." 

" Enough," said Agnes ; " Ifeel you will not break your vow," 

** I will not," responded Charles, firmly. 

" It is very late," observed his sister ; " I will return." 

" I '11 accompany you," said Charles, throwing on his cloak. 

^' During our stay in London," said Agnes, ^^ I shall come 
kere every other night ; for we cannot meet in the day." 

^^ Cannot you come every night?" asked her brother; **r 
win always be at the comer of the hotel." 

^' The risk of discovery would be too great," responded AgncB. 

*' Be it so, then," said Charles. 

As they descended the staircase, Agnes heard the <»eaki]^ 
of a door. Looking in the direction of the noise, she saw an 
eye fixed upon her. 

CHAPTEB XIX. 

THE SEBPENTINE IN A FROST. 

Htde Park was thronged with persons hurrying to the banks 
of the Serpentine to see the fleet skaters cut their fantastic 
figures. Rows of elegant equipages lined the edge of the 
river, and thousands were enjoying the pleasure bestowed by 
^ Jack Frost." Over the transparent ice the the smooth steel 
glided, and the roar of countless feet, sweeping along, eould 
be heard far away from the moving scene. Now and then, a 
shout announced the fall of some luckless novice, and a peal 
of laughter echoed in the distance. 

The squire was walking close to the river, between Wilmott 
and Titley. Unusual animation glowed in his features, and 
be was addressing the two with great earnestn^. 
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" My dear boys," said he, " I told you both, when my con- 
sent was asked, that I wished the girls not to throw off their 
maiden names too soon. I love all of ye ; and nothing is so 
consoling to me, as to know they will have good protectors 
when I 'm no longer here. But I don't admire early unions ; 
there are so many objections to them." 

" You cannot deem ours such, sir," said Wilmott. 

" Well, well ! not exactly so, perhaps," rejoined the squire ; 
*^ bat, still, I think you should wait with patience till the 
period named hi the first instance." 

" My dear sir," said Titley, " we have no patience. Pray 
grant our petition, for — ^I give you the honour of a gentle- 
maa-^-there 's not a grain of patience in the four of us." 

"Qomey that's honest," replied the squire; ''I believe 
every word of it. And since, Titley, you 've forgotten the 
* haw-haw, he-he' system altogether, I think it would be un- 
just to deny your request. Take tiiem ; and may you be as 
happy as I wish ye ! " 

At the conclusion of the squire's reply, his hands were 
seized simultaneously by his companions, and he had to endure 
a pressing proof of their sincere satisfaction. 

" In May, then," observed Wilmott, " I 'm to become your 
sofirin-law." 

" And I your nephew," added Titley ; " but not in hWf 
then, I hope." 

"No, no !" replied the squire, "you '11 be out of law by 
that time." 

" I told Kate," said Wilmott, " of our object in getting you 
out this morning. As it has proved so successful, I will ^ten 
back to impart the agreeable intelligence." 

" I *11 join you in the expedition," said Titley. 

" Stop, Titley," said the squire, " I want you to remain with 
me. Wilmott can bring the girls here ; I am certain they '11 
be delighted to come." 

"As you please," replied Titley. 

Wilmott hastened away, with a promise to return as quickly 
as possible. 

" Now, Titley," said the squire, " I 'm going to astonish 
you." 

"How?" inqmred Titley. 

" You see that dirty-looking rascal there, letting out skates i ** 
retried the squire. 

" I do," rejoined his companion. 
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*^ Then I 'm goii^ to hire a pair of him,'' said the squire, 
dragg^ Titley to a seat, and ordering the man to budde on 
the skates; 

^ It 's neariy twenty years since I had a pair on," ohserved 
the squire. 

" Pray be very careful, squire," replied Titley, "or theyH 
run from under you, and you may dumoe to faU o n " 

''Don't enter into particulars," intemqpted the squire, 
laughing. 

After a deal of arrangem^it, ike squire was launched off 
the bank on to the ice. Wanting oonfidence in his capadlties, 
he at first hesitated to make a start ; but, gaining resolution, 
he pushed forward, and in a few minutes he was seenskimmhig 
over the glassy swfaoe, with the swiftness and gaiety of a 
freed sduxd^xrir. 

• ^ I 've a great mind," said he, coming to where Titley was 
standing, ^to try the off-side edge. . I thudc I oould manage it.^ 

'^ It 's a dangerous experiment," replied Titley, *^ as you are 
out of fwactice." 

*'I '11 make a trial," rejoined the squire; <'for a £sU is the 
worst that can happen." 

He was about to attempt the feat, when Wilmott and the 
ladies drove up in a neat hired carriage ; for the ^d £nuiy 
vehicle never made its appearance in London. 

" Look !" said Wilmott ; " the squire s' skating." 

'"What!" exclaimed Kate, in surprise. ''Dear £naier," 
continued she, " pray be more considerate, and come off the 
ice ; I fear you will meet with some accident." 

" Acddentl" repeated the squire; and, as if inn^ired by 
the presence of the girls, he gave a sudden impetus to his 
feet, flourished a figure of eight, cut a circle, commonly known 
as '' a spread-eagle," then away he went, threading through 
the moving crowd, and presently became lost to view. 

Wilmott and Kate walked a short distance before Agnes 
and Titley, and all were in the highest of spirits. 

^'And so you had but little difficulty with unde?'' said 
Agnes. 

"None at all," replied Titley. 

"I told Kate you would not," rejoined Agnes. "But 
which of the two was the successfiol pload^ ?" 

" Honrars divided," replied he. 

" I wonder what Mr. Bolton will say to our arrangements^^ 
said Wilmott. 
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^'The dear old siMi iril 07 yrjUi joy" replied Kate. 
" Fmihj told we be would tiU^w no one about the Hall to 
whisper 9ix (^)m>fi pcfuoenAing oar ymon; he e<Hi0idered H 
disrespectftd." 

"He is one of the best fellows Uviog" Begoined WilmotL 

^' But an eccentric being m xaosi of bis ides^*' ibdded Kate. 

" PBTimdfirlj upon rdsgious subjects," responded Wilmott. 

"I shall write to Mr^ Smt this evaning," said Kate, ^<to 
tell him of mj iatb^'s kind consent. Be is so old aod good 
a Mend, tfaftt he would consider me neglectful to keep it a 
aeoDet from him eren for & da//' 

" Do so," replied Wilmott ; " Bod tell him to inform the oM 
wUpper-iit. It will make him ha^^j beyond deseriptioa." 

" You may do so, in a postscript," siid Kate. 

They continued to walk along the bank for some time, 
without seeing the squire^ $0 <»:owded was the ice, that it 
was inpossible to recognize a person a few yards distant. 
Agnes had her eyes bent upon the ground, and, with 
lieightened ecAoar, was listening to Iter lover's soft tale, when 
she heard a well-known voioe address htm. She raised h^ 
eyes, and there stood her broths. A slight shudder 
tmmUed thixmgh her frame, and, without knowing it, she 
pnessad hard upon Titley^s arsL 

"Are you unwell ?" he asked, seeing the altered appearaaoe 
of Agnes. 

" Oh no !" she replied, " I am rather cold, nothing more.'* 

Bhe could not r^ain from looking in the direction Charles 
went ; but he had disaf^eared. Titley noticed all that had 
passed. With contracted brow and bewildered kx)k, he 
silently proceeded with Agnes. Occasionally he was on the 
point of eommonicating his thoughts to her^ but then again 
tiiey seemed so unfounded and ridiouk>us, that he could not 
make up his mind to do so. 

*^ A famous run I Ve had," said the squire, suddenly 
emerging ^m a group of skaters. His hce was the colour 
of vermHion with die healthful exertion, and he panted for 
breath like a pressed hare. 

^^ Leave off now, father,'' said Kate ; ^^ I am sure you must 
be tired." 

" Not very, my love," replied he ; ** but I 'U come to a 
check ; so off with the skates," continued he, to the owner of 
them. ^ I wuoh question if you boys will beat that at my 
age/' said the squhre, with pride. 
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** I couldn't do it now," replied Wilmott. 

" And now for a good dinner," added the squire, beckon- 
ing the carriage to approach ; ^* and I '11 try my skill upon 
that." 

All got into the carriage but Titley, who said he would 
join them in the course of an hour. 

" Wliy not come with us ?" asked the squire; "there 's room 
on the box; or I '11 take it if you 're too proud." 

" That 's not the case, I assure you," replied Titley ; " but 
there 's an acquaintance here, whom I wish to speak to." 

He looked penetratingly at Agnes as he uttered these words, 
and fancied he saw her tremble slightly. 

" Oh, very well," said the squire ; "then we shall see you 
presently ;" and off the carriage rolled. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DOUBTS AND DIFFICULTIES. 

" What makes you so dull this morning ? " asked Wilmott of 
his friend, as they sat at breakfast. 

" A sudden fit of ennui/' replied Titley. 

" I '11 inform Agnes Scoiwfield of your complaint," re- 
joined Wilmott ; " I dare say she can devise means for dis- 
pelling it." 

" I suspect not," responded Titley, in a tone of ill-concealed 
vexation. 

" What !" exclaimed his companion, " do I hear correctly ? 
Has there been one of those little interesting scenes, a quarrel, 
in the lover's drama ? " 

" No," replied Titley ; " but listen to me patiently. I fear 
you will ridicule what I am going to say. Indeed, the 
absurdity of the affair must appear to you so great, that ev^ 
now I am reluctant to communicate it." 

" Curtail the preface, my dear fellow," said Wilmott ; " how- 
ever provoking to mirth your subject may be, I will listen to 
it with the gravity of Tom Bolton at fault." 

" Upon second thoughts," contiaued Titley, " I will not. 
If I have aroused your curiosity, calm the plebeian sensation, 
if you can, and excuse me." 

" By all that 's perplexing ! " exclaimed Wilmott, " what is 
the matter with you ? Are you moon-struck ?" 

" I think it not unlikely," replied Titley ; " but for the present 
^ 'U keep my cause of annoyance secret. I cannot but think 
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it must be one of imagination only, and yet to disbelieve 
ocular demonstration is a difficult task." 

" Our eyes are not the most deceptive organs we possess," 
rejoined Wilmott. " But pray reconsider your decision, and 
confide to me this puzzling disturber of your peace/' 

** No," said Titley, <^ I am as disinclined to do so, as, a few 
moments since, I was desirous," 

" Your inclination 's of the weather-vane order," replied 
Wilmott. " However, do as you please. But should I be of 
moody disposition this morning, or have occasion to rub my 
brow like a confused philosopher, I '11 explain the reason to the 
ladies." 

" At what hour do we join them ?" inquired Titley. 

" At one," replied Wilmott. 

*' Havo you any engagement before then ?" asked Titley. 

" Yes," replied Wilmott, " I shall leave you now, and we *11 
meet at that hour in the Adelphi." 

" Be it so, then," added Titley, " for I Ve a letter or two to 
write." 

" Should I arrive before you," said Wilmott, smiling, " shall 
I prepare Agnes for the ruffled state of your nerves ?" 

" You '11 oblige me by not mentioning any thing that has 
occurred," replied his friend. 

" I see," rejoined Wilmott, " there 's one who could guess a 
great deal from a small hint. However, I will comply with 
your request to the letter." 

" Thanks," said Titley. « By the tune we meet, I shall 
have regained my placidity of temper. Adieu." 

^^ Now to seek poor Agnes," said Wilmott to himself, as he 
wended his way towards the Adelphi, ^^ about this mule-headed 
brother of hers. I hope we shall have an opportunity for a 
conference this morning." 

When he entered the passage of the hotel, Agnes was wait- 
ing on the stairs. She motioned for him to stop, and, hurry- 
ing down, led him into a small room. 

*^ Here," she said, " we can have a few minutes to ourselves. 
Kate is practising, and my uncle has gone out." 

*' To the point, then, at once, for we must bej[as brief as 
possible," said Wilmott. " Have you seen Charles ?" 

** I have, several times, by stealth," replied Agnes ; '^ but 
find him as unreasonable as ever. He wiU not be induced to 
coincide with our views," 

"When and where can I find him ?" inquired he. 
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^<It is not of thA smsfcfiest vm your ae^ang Yam," rq^ed 
Agnes. << Indeed, he has pfiH tt out of yotff pow^r^ NotP t^n 
numtes befove your aniral I received ^ iiote/^ 

Wihnoit took tke ftfotfered net^ a&d read ii$ oootten^ir. 

" My dear Agnes, 

" Circumstances have occurred tendering it politic for 

us to meet no more at present, t have quitted town, to ^in 

a friend just returned A-om India, and by whom I anticipate 

most important intelligence. I will write to you in a few days. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

"Charles Scourfibld/' 

<< You are ignorant, then,; wliereke kw gone ?'' iSnd WilBiott. 

" Quite so," replied Agnes. 

« What course shall we adopt?" inqaifed he. 

^< Matters must reiDUA as they are," replied Agues. '< He 
was so sanguine, at our last ktterview, of beiB§f abte to cImi^ 
kis character from iibputietion^ thai I proniised not oxdy to 
remain silent, but to prevent, if possible, my uncle becoioMg 
ittdir^tly acquainted with tke trMisAetion." 

'' I think we shall be muek bkfiaed m tk« sequ^" f«r}oiaed 
Wihnott. 

" I fear so," said Agnes ; " but nothiftg ekte oait be done 
thasi to fall m with his vkfvm K we did otherwise, knowing 
his fiery and determmed dfcposiliony he would iiai&edklt^ 
leave the country, and become, perh^tps, k>st to uif for ev» " 

" Did he name a prob«ble' time for Ak tnystery to be de^ed 
up in ?" asked Wilmott. 

"No (teined period," repMed Agn«i ;; ""but he keped ft had 
nearly arrived," 

<^I am boimd to remedn silent upon what has passed^'^ said 
Wilmott. " But so diametrically oppoee]^ am i to y«tar 
brother's conduct, that I will advise ]ioi»ing ^ nor "^ill: I listen 
to any thing fortker in the business^ unless his trnde is to be 
made acquainted with it." 

'^ I told Chatrles so," said Agnes. 

'< When the etpka»tion takes plaee," eontintied Wiknot^^ 
" and soon it rmist, £or I 'm sure tke s^^^e wiU quickly leiim 
the state of a^irs^^he wiU consider himself unjustly deceived 
by all of us." 

^^ Under the circtsnstances, I hope not^" replied Ag»es. 

" But I am certain he will," rejoined Wiiiftott. ** I believe 
now he imagines something is wrong." 



<<No, he does not," said Agues, ''for a letter c£kme this 
Bttorning from India, wkick Charles left th^e preiioiis to bli 
departure ; and it ha» quite dispelled all my lincle's fears* 
Kate wept with joy when it cam^ and I 've no doubt, won* 
dered at my not expresaing more delight at its atrml ; lor 1 
could not assume the hypoeette to perilection/' 

'' Then they bodi think he is still i& Indian' obMrved 
Wihnott. 

" Yes," replied Agnes, 

" Then I must say your brother is iusl&ng a tfiost ou^able 
part," rejoined hey pass]<maiiely. 

Wilmott S8W hoTff much hk hasty observat^Ofi wotinded t^e 
fedii^ of Ago^y and scarcely had he made it, before he 
r^pretted }»f^ done so. ** ^od know^," c6n<lntied be iii a 
soothing voice^ ** I wish to conaid^ him free from blame as 
you do, Agnes* But his odtttinoed obstinacy, the deceiving 
his best friend, the career which we have gr^at reason i6 
suppose he has: been running s^uee Msrelitmy and the dis^^aiee 
xmder whidk he kbouis, whether justly or unjtidtly w<( eatmot 
say, make me thmk active measures shoold be adopted, i^stc^ 
of passively submitting to his caprices." 

** I feel — ^I kiMw he is innocent,'' said Ag!)«s^ **''Fhat he 
has been gwity (^fdlses, he admits," contifitfed she; '* but I 
am certain no crime stains his breast. Be (as soienmly pro^^ 
mised not to stfpm comniit them, asid I have implieii £adth lA 
his sincerity." 

'' You wish, then, t6 p^mit hhn to^ take the steps he h^is 
chosen ?" said Wilmott. 

"Most deeidedly," rq>Hed Agned; '^for otherwise I &k 
convinced ruin would ^isae." 

" Be it so I" r«j<«ned Wilmott; and may all b^ treB, is my 
fervent prayer." 

" When I learned nothing could induce my brother," ob- 
served Agnes, ^to make known his mislbrtune to my uncle, I 
said you wo«dd not wish to meet him, under the citcumdtamces." 

"You were right,** replied WSmott; *♦ I will not see him 
until he 's more reasonable in his decisions." 

" You cannot be blamed fbr keeping the ttttctsac^oii' f^om 
my uncle/' said Agnes. " All you ^tow, you 're bound in 
honour to keep secret, which is sufficient justificaftion." 

" I fear not the obloquy," i^^^rfied Wilmott, "but the end of 
all this plotting. I never thu^ befieMal results can aris^ 
from concealed or deceptive means," 
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*^ It is heartfelt shame that prevents Charles from being so 
open and candid as you wish him to be," said Agnes. << He 
kaows that he can but make an assertion of his innocence 
against apparently indisputable evidence. Still, buoyed up 
with hope, he believes time will show — that which he is now 
unable to prove — ^his entire freedom from all the imputations 
laid to his charge, and even believed of him." 

"We will trust that such may be the case," responded 
Wilmott ; " no one will rejoice more than myself." 

"I believe you, Wilmott," rejoined Agnes. "And now 
that we have arrived at this conclusion, we '11 join fair Kate, 
whom I hear warbling like one of her favourite nightingales." 

Upon going into the room, Wilmott saw the squire poring 
over the contents of a letter ; while Kate was singing a blithe, 
thrilling song, with the spirit of an uncaged bird. 

" Here, Wilmott," said the squire, coming to him in a brisk 
trot, and thrusting the letter into his hands, " you find us as 
happy as kingfishers among tittlebats. Bead that." 

Wilmott tried to appear gratified as he gknced over the 
lines ; but it was a poor attempt. He folded the paper, and, 
returning to the squire, murmured " that lie was glad news 
had arrived at last." 

** To be sure, my boy, you are," replied the squire. " Now 
I shall sleep again the whole of the night, and not be tossing 
about for half of it, as I have done for weeks past." 

" And my pale-faced Agnes will regain her long-lost roses," 
said Kate, clasping her cousin to her bosom. 

** Not while we remain in this smoky region, I fear," said 
the squire. " But the thaw has commenced, and in another 
three days we '11 start for Scourfield Hall." 

" I am quite ready for the journey home," added Kate ; " I 
much wish to return." 

" A London life is ill suited to you," said Wilmott. 

" For a few days the novelty 's pleasing," replied she ; " but 
now I feel like a tethered bird longing for my wood again." 

" You shall soon be there, my love," said the squire, " for 
I 'm equally anxious to get home." 

" Is our departure fixed ?" inquired Agnes. 

"Yes, my dear," replied the squire; "on Saturday next, 
we double back." 

" Titley will be glad to hear this intelHgence," said Wil- 
mott ; " for, since his arrival in town, I never saw such an 
alteration in any man. His spirits are so depressed." 
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**Ifc's a good sign/' said the squire; "he'll become a 
thorough-going fox-hunter before next season. I know what 
he wants — ^Yoiks, for'ard ! whoo-hoop ! is the music to iHrace 
a fellow's nerves." 

*' Where 's Mr, Titley this morning ?" inquired Agnes. 

" I expect him instantly," replied Wilmott. ** He told me 
that he should be here at one." 

"We have a box at Drury Lane to-night," said Kate, " to 
see the pantomhne. Will you condescend to aecompaiiy us 
little children?" 

" They '11 be as much pleased as we shall," said the squire. 
** Children, indeed ! K a man couldn't laugh at a pantomime, 
the sooner he 's run to earth, the better. There 's nothing on 
lihe stage like a pantomime. I 'm ready to laugh and cry at 
the same moment, when I see one. There 's that thieving, 
miachievoiis rascal the clown, always at some monkey-trick or 
other. Then old gouty pantaloon — ^what fim it is to see him 
floored ! I enjoy it all as I did when I was a round-faced 
schoolboy of thirteen." 

" But what is there to make you cry, squire ? " asked Wilmott. 

" The remembrance, my dear boy, of the saxtie scene in 
years gone by; of those with whom I roared in childish 
glee, now slumbering beneath the daisy-speckled sod ; and the 
tibought, when the ciurtain falls, that I, too, may have seen 
my last pantomime." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE ASSIZE COURT, AND THE TRIAL. 

Francis Fiddtlee, Esq., Gentleman by Act of Parliament, 
rose from his bed one drizzling morning in February, earlier 
than his usual custom, and proceeded to make his toilet with 
more than ordinary care and predaion. A small kettle sang 
its satis&etion at its warm quarters upon the hob of a fierce 
crackling fire in the stove, and the attorney poured some of 
the streaming contents into a chipped teacup. Then a well- 
worn, well-strapped razor was produeed, with a piece of coarse 
yellow soap. After smearing some of it upon his chin, he 
dif^)ed the stumps of a few lM>gs' bristles into the hot water, 
anc^ with a motion which the members of a useful profession 
adopt when whitewashing walls, efifected a lather of iM*oper 
consistency. Carefully the not over-keen edge was then lirawn 
across the stubborn xsrop, before a cracked looking-glastf., and 

10 
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after some laborious reaping, which squeezed — mirdbUle dietu I 
— ^some tears from tiie lawyer's eyes, Fiddylee concluded the 
operation of shaving — an operation it is difficult to fiEUicy a 
lawyer performing, without thinking of his clients. The 
extreme comer of the towel was now moistened in* the cup, 
and carefully drawn over the stiffened comers of his eyes, and 
the scraped portion of his countenance. With a fresh dip he 
damped the backs of his hands, paying particular attention to 
the wrinkles of his knuckles ; and then, after a general diy- 
rub, the attorney considered himself washed and shaved. 

A calico shirt, with linen wristbands, was taken from a 
ehair before the fire, and put on with extreme care, in order 
that the starched fiiU in front might not be disarranged. A 
thick, greasy, bone comb then separated his combined lodes, 
and pulled them back from his low, pointed forehead, except- 
ipg one, which was left to ciurl in that graceful form not 
unfrequently seen upon the brows of butcher boys. A white 
oravat was then drawn round his tlun neck, and tied in a 
widely-spreading bow. Wide drab trowsers were pulled over 
trpair of thick shoes; and cotton stockings peeped in relief 
lietween them. 

*^ There!" exclaimed the attorney, regarding himself in the 
f^SBisa with a satisfied air ; '^ I 'm of opinion that would do for 
Westminster Hall." 

He then arranged a silver watch-guard over a buff-coloured 
waistcoat, and, sHpping on a blue coat with large gilt buttons, 
announced his toUet complete, by a triumphant application of 
his pocket-handkerchief. 

** I wish that chaise would come, now," said he ; " for I '11 
breakfast when I get there. A po'-chaise!" continued Fid- 
dylee, with the proud look of a hero — ^' a yellow po'-chaise ! 
Ah ! that 's the way for gentlemen to travd ! None o' your 
common stages for we members of the learned profession. 
Exolusive vc^des — yellow po'-chaise for us — especially when 
we are sure of making other people pay for them." 

The attorney was getting excited with the reflection of his 
dignity, when the rumble of wheeb caught his ear. On look- 
ing out of the window, his eyes flashed with pleasure at 
beholding a carriage of the description mentioned, with a 
postboy mounted, in a blue jacket and wliite hat. 

" Here it is," said Fiddylee. " Now for the glory of the 



assize» 



A ^uick rap came at his chamber-door. 
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" Come in," was the order. 

" Please, sir," snuffled a lad with a chalky face, making his 
appearance, " your coach is ar-waitin'." 

" Where 's the blue bag, Mr. Bubbs ?" inquired the attorney, 
who invariably thus addressed his clerk, for effect. 

'^Cram full o' dummies in the coach, sir," replied ihe 
sagacious Bubbs. 

" Where 's the green one, sir ?" asked his master. 

" Chock full o' big books, sir, in the coach," said the boy. 

" And where 's the red bag, Mr. Bubbs ?" asked the lawyer, 
with a smirk and a titter. 

<<Cram full o' papers m re Larkins werms Titley, sir," 
responded the boy. — '^ All in the coach, sir." 

"That's well," rejoined the attorney. "Now, go down 
and open the carriage-door, for I 'm ready," said he, drawing 
on a pair of white cotton gloves. " Say, if any clients call, 
I am at the assizes, and be sure you pop their names down in 
the day-book. We musn't have them call for nothing." 

" I '11 mind, sir," rejoined the clerk. 

Fiddylee bent forward in the chaise, as it rattled through 
the village, in ord^ that he might be seen by his inimi^ 
neighbours. Nothing gains the temporary approbation of the 
vulgar so effectually as display. Those who would have 
hooted at the impopular attorney at another time, regarded 
him with looks of &.vour, as he whirled along at a dashing 
pace, in a yellow " po'-chaise." This effect was not lost upon 
Fiddylee, who, by the time he arrived at the assize town of 
Weston, was on the very best of terms with himself. 

" What 's to pay ?" inquired he, alighting at the door of the 
" Swan and Neck of Mutton." 

"The stage is ten mile, sir," repHed the driver, "at one 
and three-pence a mile." 

" There 's the money," rejoined Fiddylee, counting the silver 
into his hand. 

" Postboy, sir, if you please?" said the lad. 

" Ah !" exclaimed the attorney ; diat 's a charge not allowed 
on taxation, I think." 

The boy stared. 

" Let me reflect," said Fiddylee. " A gratuity to driver, so 
much. No," continued he, "that item would be struck out. 
I can't do it." 

" You don't mean that, sir, do ye?" said the boy, with a 
doubting stare. 
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*^ Decidedly I do," replied Mr. Fiddylee. 

^^Whftt! nothing for driving of ye?" persisted the boy. 
«* Who ever hear'd tell o' that ? Why I it 's all I gets, 'oept 
nqf gruhl But you don't mean it, !Mr. Fiddylee?" 

^^ I tell you it wouldn't be allowed on taxation. I should 
llftve to pay it mysdf T" 

The last reason seemed almost as decisive to the postboy as 
it evidently was to the lawyer ; and, aftor a sulky pause, he 
at last i^iipeared to-aoquiesce in it, leaving the room with a 
aneer of ine^cpreesible contenipti and a half aside, ^^Well, 
you 're a nice genl'man, I don't think." 

Had Fiddy^ heard Utt various opinions uninterruptedly 
expressed of him by the disi^ypointed postboy, during the 
entire two hours that ha remained in the yard of the '* Swan 
Mid Neck of Mutton," he would have had sufficient grounds 
to maintain half a dotesx actions for de&mation. 

A atrong wait^ seized the heavy bags, and ak^ped after 
the attorney into the hotel. 

The following morning, a few minutes before nine, Fiddylee 
9queesed himself through a crowd of anxious-looking persons 
Into the body of the ooort. As he entered, bearing the red 
bf^ in his hand, and followed closely by a porter with the 
futbers, he was glanced at eagerly by two young men, wearing 
«0W wigs and unworn gowns, sitting on a back seat vp^ 
piropriated for briefless members of the bar. One of them had 
a v^ry fat, red face, whieh, being being i^rinkled over with 
X^ spots, led the observer to cc^ecture that *' cold without " 
was more palatable to him than Coke upon Littleton, or 
Blaokstoae's Commentaries. The other was a little man, with 
thin wire spectacles balanced upon the end of a tum-up nose. 
His wig inclined to the left side, and he looked so incapable 
of being abashed, so shrewd and keen, that the attorney at 
once decided upon him for the junior counsel. 

*^I say, YeUum," said the little barrister to his friend, 
^ there 's something in the trap^ I think." 

^Bahl" exclaimed the other, resting his chin upon his 
thumbs ; " not for us." 

The attorney arranged his three large bags before Imn, 
pla<»ng those with the dummies and books on each ride, while 
the one containing the Intimate lumber opcupied the centre. 
Diving his hand into it, he extracted a thick brief, and ap- 
proached the expectant counsel. 

" Your name, sir," said Fiddylee, with his blandest smile. 
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^^ Sharp/' replied the banister, boFwing. 

''Mr. Sharp, five guineas/' said the attorney, taking a pen 
and end(»Bing the brief. 

The virgin may gaze at her betrothed with delight, a^ 
the mother may look at her first-bom with ecstasy, but neither 
can derive more pleasure than the banister does wh^ he eyes 
his maiden briei^ and '^ fingers the fee." With shaking hand 
Sharp signed his name, and slipped the money into his pocket. 

'' Who am I with ?" he inquired, 

'^ Sir Thomas Bhister," replied the attorney, 

'< How do we stand on the Bst ?" asked the barrister. 

<' Fourth fi^m the top," replied Fiddylee. ''Direetly Sir 
Thomas comes, we 'U have a fi^ort consuhationy*' continued he. 

Now the bustle of the Court commenced. Jurymen hastened 
to the box ; witnesses blocked up the passages ; gowns rustled 
along as the counsel took their seats; attorneys and their 
clerks rushed to and fro; opposing suitors looked all un- 
charitableness at each other; and, with bows from the bar, 
and gapes from the mob, the judge, robed in scarlet and 
ermine, took his seat. 

"Silence!" roared the usher, striking his wand lidiarply 
against a desk, " silence in the court ! " 

^*D'ye tiiink we'll gain the day, cur?" inquired Huui^ 
plarey Laridns. 

"Hush!" reined his attorney, " you mustn't speak now." 

"Well, but d'ye think we'll gain the day, I axes ye?"" 
again asked his client, puffing forth a strong effluvia of beer* 

" Silence there ! " hallooed the usher. 

"You be dom'd!" rwlied Humphrey. "I wull speak if I 
loikes." 

All eyes were bent upon the deUnquoit. The judge peeped 
over his spectacles, and in a moment more, Humplirey T^»1nf*fc 
would hare found himself in ^durance vile;" but Fiddvlee 
dexterously ohitdbed his client by the arm^ and dragged him 
out of the Coiurt. 

" Tou 'II ruin me^'' gMped the attorney, gaining the street. 

" The sooner the letter, you our !" said a voioe close to 
has ear. 

The lawyer turned, and there stood Mr« Bolton^ with a 
frown upon his brow that might hare caused stronger nerves 
to tremble than the attorney's. 

Scarcely had Fiddylee proceeded a doien yards frotti Mr. 
Bolton, whffli he met the squir^ WiliBott> and Titley^ waUda^ 
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side by side. Truth must be told. A slight, tery slight red 
tinge spread over the lawyer's features, and, heJSslt, for the 
first time in his life, ashamed of himself. The three passed 
bim with averted looks^ and entered the Ooi^ptl 

" Go into that public-house," said FiddyTee to his refractory 
dient, ^^ and wait there tall I come or send for you." 

'* Let 's have a drop for good luck af(H*e ye go, master 
laryer," said Humphrey. 

" Not now," replied the attorney ; " wait till it 's over." 

It was just two o'clock, when ^^ Larkins against Titley " was 
bawled out by a man witii a strong voice. 

^' May it please your lordship and gentlemen of the jury," 
commenced Mr. Sharp, ** thia— — " 

"Wait one moment," interrupted Sir Thomas Bhister ; 
"I've not seen my brief. Where can it be?" he continued, 
turning over a large heap of papers upon the table before him. 
^^ I 'm retained in this case, I bdieve." 

,' "Yes, Sir Thomas," replied his learned friend ; "my brief 
is so endorsed." 

" Ah ! yes, yes ! here it is," rejoined Sir Thomas. " Pro- 
ceed, sir, proceed." 

The pleadings were opened in form by Mr. Sharp ; and Sir 
Thomas, at the same time, threw his eye over the sheets c^his 
brief, and glanced at the proofe. Having accomplished this task, 
he made a few notes, and took a pinch of snuff. " Some of Our 
witnesses. Sir Thomas," whispered Fiddylee, " are reluctant 
ones.'' 

" Humph ! ah !" exclaimed Sir Thomas. 

" Most are opposed to us," said the attorney. 

** So much the better," responded Sir Thomas ; " I admire 
them. The case stand a greater chance of success, sir, with 
auch witnesses." 

The attorney sat down between his green and blue bags, 
and when Sir Thomas rose to state the plaintiffs case, re^ 
garded the advocate with profound attention. At the con- 
clusion of the customary prelude. Sir Thomas said, " In the 
whole course of his professional experience, no case had come 
before him where tlie rights of a free-bom Briton had been so 
shamefully infringed as in the one he was about to submit to 
their attention. For ages long since sw^t into the abyss of 
oblivion, it had been the triumphant, un&ding, ivy-twined 
wreath in oiu: glorious constitution, that an Englishman's home 
was his castle ; his broad lands, won by his ancestor's hearts' 
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bloody sacred from the trespasser's destroying foot-mark. 
What could be more gratifying than this sublime law, affording 
its sheltering wing for the poorest cottager, as well as the rich 
and estated earl? What more criminal than a wanton dis- 
regard of it?" 

Sir Thomas paused, and gave a professional look at the jury, 
to discover the effect he was producing. Two or three of the 
wokxien-faced gentlemen in the box were discussing the pro- 
bable price of barley on the ensuing market-day; one was 
peeping at a newspaper, slyly placed in his hat; and two 
more were comparing sampler of oats. The advocate saw the 
want of attention in the dispensers of justice, and, giving the 
table a loud smack, continued at the top of his v(Ace — 

" Gentlemen of the jury V 

Each one started, and fixed his eyes upon the counsel. 

*^ As twelve free and enlightened subjects of this realm, 
sitting there," said Sir Thomas, pointing to the box, ''sworn 
before the Buler of events to give a verdict according to the 
evidence produced, and your own| irreproachable consciences, 
I ask you — can there be any act committed where the offended 
laws have greater reason to demand retribution?" 

The barrister again stopped, and the jurymen, thinking 
themselves personally appealed to, began to elbow each other; 
and, before Sir Thomas could resume, the foreman started up, 
and said, '' My brother jurors, sir, think, that, of the two, a 
bloody murder is somewhat worse." 

The judge screwed up his grave mouth, the barristers 
grinned, the peopled laughed, and Sir Thomas smilingly 
replied, " That was certainly a matter of opinion." 

It was some time before order could be regamed. At 
l^igth silence was restored, and the counsel proceed. 

" I will now state the simple facts," said the barrister, "and 
proceed to support them by indisputable evidence. The 
plaintiff is an honest, industrious, and sober former." (This 
last attribute, as applied to Humphrey T«arkins at the moment 
in question, was more than doubtful.) "The soil he tills 
belongs to himself; and, although not wealthy, he is one of 
that respectable class — an independent landholder. The de- 
fendant, according to my instructions, is a gentleman much 
devoted to field sports, particularly to fox-hunling." 

Here a " Ha, ha !" was heard from a sonorous voice. 

"Hush, governor!" said William, clapping his hand over 
his father's mouth, and effectually checking Mr. Bolton's y^*-* 
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hxkgh. The offieers were directed to discover the disturber, 
and eject him ; but the old whipper-in escaped their vigilance- 

^' I say, Titley/' whispered the squire, ^^you are an immor* 
talised Nimrod." 

" Wait a moment," said Wilmott ;" he 11 be proud of his 
description presently." 

Sir Thomas Bluster then described, in glowing colours^ 
" the desperate mannw in which fox-hunters ride, the misdaef 
they frequently occasion to the land, the fences they br^ak 
down, and the necessity for making them adequately compensate 
for all damages caused by their reddess sport." fie then de- 
tailed the immediate cause for this action, and at last arrived at 
the important point, of Titley^s introducti€Hi to the duck-pond. 

" Gentlemen of the jury," continued the learned counsel, 
*^ can your fertile imaginations picture a more startling effect 
than this produced among the geese and their interesting 
progenies, the goslings ! I venture to anticqsate your reply in 
the negative. Ferehance — and it is not an extravagant cm- 
jccture--they never ventured into the wat^ again with their 
former happy eonfidence. Indeed, I have a witness to prove 
one gosling was never seoi to damp its feet afterwards. This 
is a serious subject for refleetion ! And I tnist your verdict, 
this day, will prove, to an admiring publie^ that even a goose 
shall not be disregarded by the fostering laws of this great 
country." 

" Is my learned friend alluding to the plaintiff?" inquired 
Titley's counsel, a tall, thin gentleman, with a pointed nose. 
There was a sneer about his lips which signified a capacity fer 
snarling. 

^' I am aUuding to his wrongs sir," replied Sir Thomas ; '^ I 
am stating the shameful injuries he and his property have bus- 
tained, sir ; I am advocating the cause of the oppressed, sir, 
before the most immaculate earthly tribunal this subhmary 
I^net can boast of--an English court and jury. And, with 
the full asauranee that my appeal will not be made in vain, I 
leave my client's case in the himds of those who never turn an 
mxwilling or indiffinrent ear to the daims of justice." 

A murmur oi ^yprobetioti ran throi;^ the court as ^ 
Thomas took his seat. 

" Thomas Bolt<m," said Mr. Sharp, rising. 

'' Thomas Bolton ! " bawled the usher. 

'^ Thomas Bolton !" -wsla carried from mouth to mouth, and 
resounded through the court, and the passages leading to it. 
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" Here, here !" relied the old whipper-in, briskly stepping 
forward. " What are ye all yapping for ? I 'm not deaf." 

His lordship looked in astonishment at Tom as he mounted 
the witness-box. His appearance was certainly novel, for 
nothing could prevent him from attiring hbnself in his scarlet 
coat, tops, cap, and spurs. To an expostulation of his son's, 
he replied, ''It was a professional matter, and as such he 
should adopt the costume." 

" You swear — ** said a man, ofTering Mr. Bolton the book. 

" Only when I 'm in a passion," interrupted Tom. 

^ SOence in the court !" bawled the usher, a& fresh symp- 
toms of laughter exhibited themselves. 

The oath was now administered to Tom ; and when he was 
told by Mr. Sharp to stand forward, and look at the jury, he 
turned up the cuffs of his coat, as if preparing lor a little self- 
defence, instead of an examination as a witness. 

"You're whipper-in to Mr. ScourfieM, I believe?" said 
Mr. Sharp. 

" To the squire's pack o' crack hounds I am," rejt^ed Mr* 
Bolton, proudly, "and was before you were hatdied." 

" Come, sir," rejoined Mr. Sharp, sharply ; " answer my 
questions respectfully, and don't digress." 

" I never crane, swerve, or flinch," res^Kmded Tom ; " so 
lead away." 

" Were you acting in your capacity on the fourteenth of 
last Pebruary ?" inquired the counsel. 

" I was ; and a splitting run we had," replied Tom. 

''Was the defendant with you V* asked Mr. Sharp. 

" Mr. Powis Titley certainly was at cover," replied the old 
whipper-in. 

"Do you remember any particular occurrence that took 
l^aee on that day ?" inquired the barrist^. 

" I should think I did," replied Mr. Bolton, looking hard at 
the judge, and winking an eye. 

" Bekte it,^ said the counsel. 

" I'd rather not," replied Tom. 

" But I insist^ sir," rejoined Mr. Sharp. " You are bound 
to reply." 

" WeU, if I must, I must ! " rejoined Mr. BoHon. " But it 's 
cruel to gaff a willing jade. Mr. l^ley was well trounced for 
his ignorance, and it 's too bad to repeat it. He toot only fit 
to line a bafidbox, but he 's regular built leather now." 

" No digression, sir. State tiie particulars," said the couns^I^ 
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^' The long and short of the matter is, then/' replied Tom, ^ 
*' he tallyhoed a squhrel perched in a tree." 
" And what then V asked the barrister. 
"He was made sport of by the gentlemen o' the hunt," 
rejoined Mr. Bolton. 

After some other unimportant answers from the old whipper- 
in, he was asked if the defendant followed the hounds. 

" Against his will, if he did," replied Tom ; " but, as I don't 
carry eyes in my back, I didn't see." 1 

Notlung more could be extracted from Mr. Bolton. " He | 
didn't know, and he didn't see," were the general replies to 
all the questions put to him. In vain the junior counsel 
snapped like a dog at the reach of his chain ; in vain Sir 
Thomas Bluster took the witness from the inexperienced 
junior, and by evary trick and manoeuvre tried to browbeat 
Mr. Bolton into giving a supporting answer to the plaintiff's 
case. All was useless; and Tom was told ^^he might go 
down," by the enraged counsel, in the sort of voice that is^ 
used to dislodge an interloping cur. 

"I have nothing to cross-examine him upon, I think?" 
observed Title/s sarcastic advocate. 

William was next placed in the box; but, after some 
whispering between Sir Thomas and Fiddylee, was told to 
" go down." 

" Call John Chawbacon," said Sir Thomas. 
"John Chawbacon r echoed far and wide; and, shortly 
after the summons, John Chawbacon made his appearance. 

"What is your occupation, Mr. Chawbacon?" inquired 
Sir Thomas, after the witness had been sworn. 

" Ize be 'orsekeeper an' ploughmun to Master Largins, zur," 
replied John. 

" Very good," said the barrister. " Now think before you ' 
reply to my questions." 

The witness had been well drilled by Fiddylee. For weeks 
he had repeated the same story, and the united talent of the 
English bar could not have varied a single word. It had 
been a task of great difficulty for John's brain to take posses- 
sion of the instructed facts ; but, once in, nothing could effect 
an ejectment of them. 

"Was ploughing on the fourteenth of last February — 
remembered it, because it was St. Valentine's day — sent a 
valentine to his sweetheart. Saw Squire Scourfield's hounds 
on that day. Saw the fox — ^knew it to be a fox, and not a j 
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donkey. Saw the dogs and huntsmen in pursuit. They 
made a great noise — ^liked a noise, and hallooed himself hoarse. 
All were dressed in scarlet except one — ^that one was the 
defendant. None came over his master's land but defendant. 
Never saw any man so desperate before — ^rode at everything 
he came at — cleared two drains and a water-furrow. Saw 
him bear towards the pond, and flog his horse cruelly. Was 
sorry for the animal, and glad to see the rider floored in the 
duck-pond. Believed it served him right. Never saw ducks, 
geese, and goslings, so frightened before. Believes some had 
fits, two £ed, and one never would take a swim again. 
Caught defendant's horse — ^took it to him — ^received half-a- 
crown for the job." 

" That 's my case," said Sir Thomas, taking his seat. 

^' You have said the ducks, geese, and goslings, were greatly 
alarmed," remarked Titley's counsel, rising to cross-examine 
the witness. 

** Every veather stood on end," replied John. 

"Pray, how do you know they were not drakes and 
ganders?" asked the counsel. 

" How do I know you bean't an old woman?" replied Mr, 
Chawbacon, sulkily. 

" You may go friend Chawbacon," rejoined the barrister. 

The counsel then commenced the defence. Long he dwelt 
upon the facts as they really took place, and much he regretted 
there was no evidence to support them. A man's intentions 
were often difficult to prove ; but still they were not always 
to be discredited, because they needed facts to bear them out. 
He assured the jury his unhappy client was as averse to a dip 
in the mud as they themselves could possibly be, and was 
quite as frightened at finding himself in the duck-pond, as the 
ducks and geese were at being driven out of it. It was a 
pure accident that caused his immersion — ^not any inclination 
of his own. He begged the jury to remember we were not 
at all times free agents. And, when we were not so, was it 
<' seasoning mercy with justice" to hold us responsible for our 
actions ? They would say no. The defendant was a tress- 
passer against his will, and was absolutely pitched into the 
present mess. He spoke figuratively, and was not alluding to 
the mire^ but to the law, which was quite as capable of 
dirtying a man's fingers, and blackening his character. What 
man, referring to the simple fiict, would voluntarily stick his 
head into tke mud! He believed there was not such «^ 
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eooentric being living. Never in the ooune of his practice 
did he feel greater ooniideoce that justice would be triumphant. 
He should not trespass upon the attention or time of the court 
any longer ; but leave his case in the hands of the intelligent 
jury he had the honour of addressing. 

His lordship summed up, and the jury fbund a verdict for 
the plaintiff, damages fivb htjndrbd P0Uin>8. 

CHAPTER XXn. 

LOVE ANB ANOLINa. 

Upon the flowerless ground the sim streamed his bright njs, 
and a soft wind fanned the face of Nature, as she wdke from 
her winter's trance. The young gay mom broke over hiD and 
dale with flashing beams ; the gurgHng brook danced in the 
flood of light, and sparkled in its radiaoi^. There was % 
buoyancy in the air, lifting the spirit of life. It was the 
bursting of spring from ioe-beaorded wintar'a odd embrace ; 
the severing his last tie from the chilled earth. 

*^I 'd think no more about it," said Wiknott to his friend 
Tiiley, as they wended their way from Woodland Rookery 
towards the Hall ; " it 's all settl^ now." 

'< The deuce it is V replied Tidey ; ''my solioitors. Twisty 
Screw, and Ruinem, have a very diffiBorent opim<Hi9 1 think.'* 

'^ Their opin]<His corre^>ond with mine^" rejoined Wilmotty 
^' or I am much mistak^i.'* 

<< How so r inquired Titley. 

*^ They received a blank cheque immediately after the triai, 
to defray the costs and damages," replied Wilmott. 

<< Really, this should have hem named to me first," rejoined 
his friend ; '' I 'm sincerely obliged to yoo ■ " 

<' Stop, stop," interrupted Wilmott^ '' your thanks are not 
due to me." 

<' To whom, then ?" inquired Titley. 

<' To the squire^" replied Wilmott ; << and if y6o wish to 
please him, you '11 express your obligati<M)a as briefly as 
possible." 

^'But I cannot accept this," said Titley. 

^^ Nonsense," rejoined Wilmott ; ^ if you tell him so, hell 
be greatly ofiended." 

When they approached the Hall they saw the squire stand- 
ing at the window of his sporting repository, fixing a reel 
i^n a fishing-rod. The casement was open, and Kate waa 
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leaning with her clasped hands upon one of his shoulders, 
while Agnes occupied a similar position upon the other. 
Direotly the squire saw his companions coming, he sung out — 

" Come awa^ come away to the stream, 
And ire M tiy the fisherman's skill, 
By hooldog the jack and the hreurn 
In the pool at the side of the milL" 

"Well done^ squire!'* said Wihnott; "you sing like a 
May-hird." 

"And feel like one, this morning, my boy,** relied the 
squire ; " here *s delieioQS weather V 

" Papa 's wilder than a goshawk to-day," said Kate ; " we 
oon do nothing with him.** 

" To be sure ye can't," replied the squire ; " they Ve been 
trying to take my rod ^rom me, Wilmott, and playing aH 
manner of tricks, the minxes ; but I made them call peecatyly 
the rogues!" 

"Do you fish this morning ?" inquired Agnes of Titley. 

" I said I would," replied he ; " but if you can bear with 
resignation my society, I should prefer remaining here." 

*^ I think we can do so," repUed Agnes, smiling, " can we 
not, cousin?" 

" It will not be too much for our patience, I believe," replied 
Kate. 

" Do as you like," said the squire; " if you prefer stopping 
at hom^ do so. if not, Bumstead and Striver have prepared 
your tackle." 

" His nerves have not become settled from the shock they 
received in court," observed Wilmott. 

" I 'U not have another word spoken about that," said the 
squire ; " let the subject pass as if it had never been." 

" But I must say something to you concerning it, squire," 
said Titley. 

"Not a syllable,'^ relied the squire, waving his hand; 
« I'll not beup a word more of the affiur ; so don't vex me by 
attempting it." 

" Why stay there, gmtlemen ?" asked Kate ; " we have not 
forbidden yoiu: presence." 

" Stop whete you are, Wilmott," said the squire ; " or we 
ahall not get away till noon." 

Bumstead, Strive, and Button now appeared; the two 
former carrying lan<Ung-nets and baskets ; the latt^ bearing 
himself with d%nity, close to the heels of his master. 
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"All ready?" asked the squire. 

" Yes, sir," replied Peter, touching his hat. 

" Who *s got the minnows, frogs, and mice ?** inquired the 
squire. 

" I trapped them, sir," replied Striver ; " here they are," 
said he, pointing to the basket slung over his shoulder. 

" Here 's your rod, Wilmott," said the squire, handing him 
one out of the window. " I 'U be with you in a moment." 

" Mr. Titley is for more gallant than you are, Wilmotfc," 
said KAte, pouting. 

" Nay," replied he ; "I thought you deemed me perfection 
in gallantry." 

" Not I, indeed," she rejoined. " You are too constantly 
occupied in sporting. Scarcely a morning do you pass wiUi 
with me, while Mr. Titley is as seldom from us." 

"Shall I sham a headache, and decline going with the 
squire?'' said Wilmott. 

" Do," replied Kate, laughing ; " it will be such fun." 

" Now then, Wilmott, come along," said the squire, emerging 
from the Hall, armed for the piscatory sport. 

"Sudden indisposition, my dear sir," replied Wilmott, 
" prevents my accompanying you this morning." 

"What !" exclaimed the squire, amazed. 

" Sudden indisposition," rejoined Wilmott, putting his 
hand to his head ; " a pain here." 

«I see— yes, yes," rejoined the squire. "Well, well! 
make yourselves happy* I shall be home at four. A pain 
here! ha, ha, ha!" 

And off the squire started towards the river, followed by 
Peter, Striver, and Button. 

"Where did you see this fresh-water shark ?" inquired the 
squire, as they walked along the bank of the stream. 

" In Deep-ripple Hole, sir," replied Striver. 

" What do you think he weighs ?" asked the gamekeeper. 

"Twenty pounds, if an ounce. Don't he. Button?" said 
Striver, with his usual appeal to the sagacious Button. 

" Why, you don't think the dog knows anything about the 
weight of fish, do ye?" inquired Peter. 

" Better than many a Christian," replied the old tn^per. 

For half a mile their way was on the verge of one of the 
most beautiful brooks in England. A douUe row of willows 
drooped their graceful branches upon its bosom, and niingled 

* ' the rapid stream as it swept murmuring along. Thick, 
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yellow osier-beds reared their waving forms upon one side, as 
far as the eye could reach, while acres of tall rushes rustled 
in the breeze on the other. Here the heron would stand and 
watch for his finny prey, the teal waddle among the hiding 
flags, and the moorhen pick her slimy meal. It was the spot 
of ail others for the wild denizens of the stream-^a rude, 
uncultivated, solitary place. 

" He laid just there, this morning, sir," said Striver, pointing 
between two patches of green rushes. 

" Shall I try him with a frog ?" asked the squire. 
" A minnow would be best, I think," replied Peter. 
Striver produced the little pink from his store, and com- 
menced baiting a hook with great ingenuity, while Button sat 
on his haunches watching the proceedings. The squire ex- 
amined his reel to see if it was free, and, when all w;as ready, 
gathered the line into a neat coil, and made a cast across the 
stream. Slowly he drew it towards him, and when about the 
centre there was a sudden check to its course. In an instant 
the line flew through the rings, and the reel whir-r-rd round 
with great velocity. 

" He 's got it," said Striver, rubbing liis hands with delight. 

" And a thumper he is," added Peter, watching the pro- 
ceedings. 

Yard after yard of the twisted cord continued to roll away, 
and the squire, fiill of exitement, clutching the bending rod 
with both hands as it yielded to tiie force. Much of the line 
was expended before the reel stopped, when the squire, in- 
clining his rod, began to wind up. Scarcely, however, had 
he given two or three tiums, when again the fish started and 
whirled the reel round at its former rate. 

" He 11 not be taken in a ji%," observed Striver, " will he , 
Button?" 

Button was too much occupied in the sport to pay any re- 
gard to the question. On the edge of the bank he stood, with 
pricked ears and stiffened tail, to observe the squire's general- 
ship in landing the pike. 

" He 'U take away all the line, sir," said Peter. 

" Not he," replied the squire. 

Again the fish stopped in his career. 

"He '11 come much nearer this time, you 'U see," said the 
squire, carefully winding up the reel. 

The line was becoming tight, and the sqmre had some little 
difficulty to gather it in, when, with a tremendous spring, tb'" 
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pike leaped several feet out of the water, and started off onee 
more at aatoDisldiig speed. 

'' That 's a thirty-pound fish ! '' said the squire. '' And if 
he 's landed within half an hour, it will be good work." 

'' We shall get this under him," said Peter, holding out the 
landing-net^ '^ before that time, sur/' 

'^ I think not,'' rejoined the squire. 

To and fro the fish was played by the scientific squire, who 
never appeared more flushed with pleasure. 

'' I 'U have you," said he. '' You can't escape." 

" He 's gorged the bait, shr," said Striven 

<' I see he 1^" responded the squire ; '^ it 's all right." 

'^ Shall I try and get the net ui^r him now, sir ?" asked 
Peter, as the fish appeared within reach. 

" No," replied the squire : ^' 1 11 manage it all myself ; 
I Ve hooked him, and I 'U land him." 

The struggles of the pike now became less violent. 
Occasionally he lay still upon the surfiice of the water, and 
permitted himself to be drawn quietly towards the shore ; then, 
with a sudden strike, down he dived, and lashed the water 
into a white foam. 

" He '11 die game," observed Striver. 

" As a buU-dog," added Peter. 

*^ There 's not much more run in him," said the squire. 
^' Stand close to me with the pole." 

The fish was dragged once more to the top of the water, 
which he continued to dash with his fan into a thick spray. 

'< He 's not beaten yet, sir," said Peter, 

'^ There 's another stroke in him, I think," responded the 
squire. 

He was right in his conjecture. When within a few yards 
of the bank, the pike gave a leap, and darted away with the 
same vigour as at the moment he took the hook; but it was 
his last struggle. Presently, flapping his tail, the exhausted 
fish suffered himself to be drawn ^ng ; and, when within 
reach, the squire took the landing-net frm Peter, and placed 
it under his captive. 

''There!" said he, with the gratification of a successful 
sportsman, " you're mine." 

Upon the bank the gaping pike was drawn, and exhibited 
a form of great dimensions. 

"I'll bet a glass of ale,'' said Striver, "he's over thirty 
pounds." 
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'* Ah ! " exeUdmed the sqoiFe, ^* you may say ^ve ^over.*' 

^'It was more tinm lHjf>«iHhoiir'fl w<>rk, isir/' observed 
Striver, looking at his rouad silver tralch. 

"How much more?" asked Peter. * 

"Jlvefflinutee,'' replied Striker, 

^' ibiiid •quick weak, too/for «soh ft ish^'' lu^ 

ileter lifted ihe &di,4MQd, leaidag it ki the net, hoii^t)edit ufm 
his back. Striver aj»^sted the «quire bk ftlrang^g ^e iikxMe ; 
and, at the eonc^Mion, Hie piai^ took thcdr way tcmards home. 

" Have you seen any inoee otter deals ?" iisked (die qs^fulre, 
kxdd&g at a mud-hank. 

" No, sir, thank God,'' Mpfied die old trapper. 

When the squire departed upon his fishing exeWtsicfB^ Tfthff 
said Agnes strolled through the pdeasure-g^unda, leavingK&te 
and Wimott in the brealJitst-riiMm. As l^ey {rf*ooeeded, lit^ey 
beeoDfee tiionghtliil «nd ttlent ^ and Agnes, itt a playlet maimer,^ 
questioned him about the ^use of tik ifioody mutei&ess. {Vxr 
some time he evaded giving a rdjpfy, but at I«iig1^ eald-^ 

**1 tMnk it right ycQ afaould loiow, idUiough you'll ku^h 
at me.'' 

"If my sjurita wtfpe not unaBuaUy goed tliis momitig,*' 
replied Agnes, "I would promise to abstain from such ali 
indulgence ; b^t, as they are, you must bear vni^ me." 

" I am sure you will give me credit for beUevhkg," rejoined 
be, aedously, "that I could soarodiy mistake another living 
person for yours^." 

"I know of notlihig te pre^rent my aiter4»&ing such a 
belief," said Agnes. 

"And yet^" Titley hesdtated^ "on the night of our arrival 
in London, I saw sottie one in our hotel so strongly resembling 
you, that the impression really haunts me. I Climiot but 
think of it." 

"Indeed!" elxclahned Agnes, with feigned surprise; but 
h^ voice faltered, and she bent her &6e towards the ground. 

Nothing more was said fbr a few moments, and Titley was 
more puz^ed than ever at the mander of Agnes receiving his 
communication. Instead of treating it with ridicule, as he 
expected, she seemed confused and grave. 

" It's very strange," observed he^ communing with himself. 

"What's very strange," said Agnes, recovering her self- 
possession. 

" That I should hftv« been so deceived," he ret>li^, '^fol^ I 
muH have beett, of course.'' 

11 
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" Do you wish me to say that I followed you to your hotel ? " 
asked Agnes, forcing a snule upon her features. 

"No," replied he, " if you did not/' 

*'If!" rejoined Agnes. 

There was a frown upon her brow, and her eyes flashed 
with indignation as she uttered this. Titley felt awkward, 
and replied that the deception was so great, he had since 
thought, and could think, of nothing else. 

"Then pray make the attempt," responded Agnes, "for 
I*m certain you can be far more agreeably employed." 

"Well dismiss the subject, then," said Titley; "but I 
never was so mistaken. It appeared to me that I saw you as 
clearly as I do now." 

" And did you think seriously I was there ?" inquired Agnes. 

*' No," rq)lied he, " I did not. But we met, by accident^ 
in Hyde Park, a person with whom I am slightly acquainted; 
and — — But no matter ; there's no occasion to explain/' 

" But I think there is," said Agnes. 

** To do so will only add to the absurdity/' responded Titley. 

" Well," rejoined Agnes, " if you fear to state the particulars 
of this dream, I must excuse you. But no more of these 
illusions, remember." 

"Forgive my folly," said Titley; " I Tl not trouble you or 
myself with them again." 

Through the bright green laurels they walked, and the sun 
began to decline b^ore their steps were bent homeward. As 
they passed from the shade of an old, thick holly-bush, thej 
saw the squire approaching with his trophy of success. 

" Come here, Titley," hallooed he. " Ah ! you should have 
seen the sport I had with that fellow," said the squire, pointing 
to the pike suspended in the net. 

"What a monster!" exclaimed Agnes. 

" He must have given you some trouble," observed Titley. 

" Trouble!" repeated the squire; "some of the best fun I 
ever had in my life. By Jupiter, he pulled like an ox." 

"Weighs five an' thirty pounds, ma*am," said Striver. 
" Don't he, Button." 



CHAPTER XXm. 

BRIOHTENING PROSPECTS— A RUN WITH THE ROTAL HOUNDS* 

"And all will be explained, Anstruther?" said Charles 
Scourfield, to a saUow-complexioned^ tally and thin young 
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man, with straight, black hair hanging in heavy masses ovet 
his ears. 

" I 've no doubt of it,'* was the reply, in a languid voice. 
" K I had not been so confoundedly croaky, nothing should 
have induced me to have left before the court-martial was 

over. But " 

. Here a short dry cough interrupted the speaker. 

Charles sat at the head of a sofa, placed before a fierce fire ; 
upon the sofa reclined his companion. The apartment was 
small, and very hot ; but the invsQid shivered occasionally, and 
eomfdained of cold. 

" You had better resolve to start for London immediately,** 
said Charles, " There 's not a doctor to be trusted in Ports- 
mouth." 

"With this bilious fit I dare not attempt the journey,'* 
responded his companion. "But in a day or two I shall be 
better." 

" How did the voyage suit you ?" inquired Charles. 

"The thought of it is enough to destroy me," replied 
Anstruther. " I did nothing but wish myself dead, from the 
hour of sailing until I landed." 

" But you 're better now ?" rejoined Charles. 

" Not much," said his companion. 

" The pure air of England will soon restore you," added 
Charles. 

" Perhaps so," responded Anstruther ; " but I 'm so shaken 
that I almost despair of it." 

" Never despair," said Charles. " Bemember the ordeal I 
have passed." 

*' Ay," replied his companion, with a melancholy shake of 
the head, " you have iron nerves, and spirits of cork. But 
I was always a poor subject for a vertical sun to dart his 
rays upon, and to bear the knocks and rubs of wayward 
Fcwtune." 

" We frequently fear the shadow more than the substance," 
rejoined Charles* "I have endeavoured to shrink from 
neither, and have generally found reality has not a tenth of 
tiie real trouble which anticipation pictures." 

" You are right," said Anstruther. " In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred this is so. Still there are exceptions ; and I 
ftra one.' 

" Nonsense !" said Charles. " But come, don't let us talk 
of troubles. Not three days ashore in Old England, after tea 
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years'' abeenoe! th^re dioold not be a thought but of pleanire 
and happiness/' 

*' And tiiere shall not be to-night,'' responded his companiony 
energetically springing ^m his reeiunb^it attitude. ""So^ 
Charles! I Inrought you glorious intelligenee, and to-nigbt 
1 11 forget my own sorrows to be happy with you." 

'' Well said !" added Charlea. '* I feel satbfied your health 
will be restored within a few months ; so let 's teU old tales, 
and forget our cares." 

''With all my spul/' responded his con^xmion. ^'WeH 
have a jug of burnt claret, and smoke like Turks. But no 
hazard, eh r 

*'Not a throw," said Charles, finnly. "I told you of my 
promise ; and, by Heaven, I '11 keep it !" 

'' Do, my dear fellow," added Anstruther ; '' and I '11 try to 
imitate your exoeUent exatnple-^altbough a little ' chicken' is 
very tempting." 

''And very ruinous," said Charles. "If I had not given 
way to its influenee, how many trials should I have escaped ! " 

"It was a villainous conspiracy, axKl not the play, whiflb 
distressed you. Remember," said his c(Hnpank>n^ " all injuries 
should be traced to their legitimate sovuroeSi and net tb^wn 
upon extraneous ones." 

" Still, I must trace all my troubles to tiie dioe," replied 
Charles. " If I had not gambled, the heartless scheme oould 
not have been practised." 

"Some other, might," rejoined his oompanion: "and, peiv 
chance, one that would not have been discovered as this must, 
and is by this time." 

" Thank God!" exclainied Charles, clasping his hands fer- 
vently. " I thottgl^^ — ^I ktmo it would ! Against the edd 
dictates of probalnlity, I felt that truth must burst throng 
the clinging cerements of artifice and baseness." 

" Shall you inform your friends now of the circumstaoees ?" 
inquired Anstruther. 

" No," replied Clttries : " I shaU wait until I hear the reeuk 
of the trial. Then," aaid he, aeiziag his oon^mnions's hand, 
" we '11 go to the oki Hall together, and make the roof ring 
agasn. How I wish to meet them !" 

"I see no reason iar your keeping aloof now," rejoined 
Anstruther, " I can bear testimony " 

**Yes, yes," interrupted Charles; "but I have decided to 
Mmain as I am until every thing is dear and settled." 
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^' You 11 infarm your excellent sister of the events that 
have transpired 2" said his friend. 

^^Not exactly/' replied Charles. ^'I shall state to h^ ihe 
certainty of an early consummation of my hopes, but not the 
aiEeiuBBtanees in detoU.'^ 

'' Why not 2" asked Ansin^her. 

^^ Because she woiakL not be able to conceal her delight^'' 
ceaponded Charles. ^^ And I am detamioed to have the afi^r 
9uiintaiiied as it has been, till the proper hour arrives for dis- 
closing it." 

^ As that eannoi be long, perhaps you axe right/' ngoined 
his companion. ^^ But I should be so anxious to join ^bem, at 
the ' old house at home/ that I i^uld not act with such 
caution." 

" Shall I rix^^ the beSl?'' inquired Charies. 
^^Yes," vef^i^ his Mend. "We'll make ourselves eon- 
Ibrtable, if my ooiigh iriil permit." 

A brisk little waiter, with a nafrfdn under his kft an, 
tn&wered the summons. 

'< A jug of burnt claret," said Anstmtiier. 
*^ Yessir/' aaiswered the waiter* 
« Let it be w^ spiced," added Charles. 
"Yesair/' 

''And bring aome good dgan." 
"Yeaar." 

''I wonder if any of those bipeds can say no?" observad 
Anstruther, as the waiter closed the door. 
*' it 's a rare occurence to hear," said Charies. 
"Ill ask him, when he returns," added Anstruther, "t* 
egy€»s a negative." 

when the waiter brought in the jug of smoking «hir0i, 
Anstruther said to him, seriously, "Pray did you ewKir say 
' no ' in the course of your life ?" • • , 

" Yessir," replied the waiter. 
"Then you can aay 'no?'" 

"Yessir." ;. / 

''Will you oblige me by saying 'no?'" aaked Anstm^ier. 
" Yessir," again said the waiter. i 

" Then do so/' said Charles. 

" Yessir/' still persisted the waiter ; and hd was dismifised 
without expressing a negative, amidst the loud mirtk .o£ liii 
interrogators. 

" We have discussed the Indian news," flald Charles, offering 
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a cigar to his friend ; " and I Ve told you all that has occurred 
since my arrival. What shall we do for amusement?" 

" Spin a yam," replied Anstruther, pledging his friend in a 
bumper. 

** I 'm the worst in the world for that, as you know," replied 
Charles ; " and you are among the best when your spirits and 
health will let you. Will you try one now ?" 

" Why, this wine has revived me," replied his com- 
panion; '^and I think my cough will not offer any great 
interruption." 

"Then give me one of your sporting pranks," added 
Charles. 

" With all my heart," responded Anstruther. " Draw near, 
80 that I may not be obliged to speak too loud." 

Charles placed a chair close to his companion, who, knock- 
ing the ashes from his cigar, commenced the following adven- 
ture, premising that it was a simple relation of what he had 
witn^sed with his- own eyes ;*^ — 

" It was about a year previous to my going abroad, that I 
went to the inn at Salt Hill, one cold and dreary night, early 
in March. The host received me with a profusion of smiles 
and bows, holding the stirrup while I dismounted, and offer- 
ing to see my horse attended to, whibt I obtained those 
consolatory indispensables — ^refreshments. But a sportsman's 
maxim being to attend to the wants of his horse ere he thinks 
of himself, I declined the offer, and proceeded to the stable 
with my favourite. 

" * A likely hanimal, this 'oss, sir,' said the little bandy- 
legged ostler. 

" * Yes,' replied I ; * there never was a better ; the rasper 
eannot be too great, or the run too long.' 

" ^ So I 'd a hidea, from his shape an' make, sir,' rejoined 
he ; *bit of a warmint, tho', I suspect.' 

** * High-<M>uraged ; but an excellent temper,' said I. 

** * Them 's my pips !' exclaimed the ostler, 'Nothing like 
blood an' bone, from the king to the 'oss, sir.' 

" * The meet will be great to-morrow,' I observed. *Hare 
you any gentlemen sleeping here?' 

" * Only one, sir. Our stables, however, are full o' 'osses, 
and, taking the lump, I never seed greater clippers. But, 
added he, laughing, * I suspect some on 'em '11 shake their tails 

* The details of this adyentare are literallj trae. 
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afore to-morrow at this time ; for old Bipley's to be turned out, 
I hear/ 

"^Indeed!' said I. 

" * Yes/ responded my loquacious friend. * That 'oss next 
youm,' continued he, ' belongs to the genTman wot 's sleeping 
here. A wery spicy kid he is, and no mistake.' 

^^ I looked at the animal, and, to my delight, saw it was 
my friend McDonald's picture of a horse. He was a superb 
creature ; his blood as pure as that of the Ptolemies, and his 
silky coat black and shining as polished jet. His limbs were 
perfect symmetry, shaped in Nature's faultless mould. 

" * That 's the only horse coveted by me in preference to 
my own,' I observed ; * and still, I think, Whitefoot here can 
do as much across a stiff country.' 

"*A unconunon good match they'd be, by what I can 
judge, sir,' responded the ostler. ^ Howsomdever,' said he, 
addressing the horse, ' you 're done up for this night, my fine 
feller, and, if I dont mistake, you 'U be done up to-morrow 
night.' 

" On proceeding to the house, I found McDonald, sprawled 
upon a couple of chairs between a roasting fire, jokhig with a 
pretty, smart chambermaid, who was holding a candle and 
warming-pan. As soon as he saw me, he sprang up, and, 
seizing my hand, said, ^ My dear Anstruther, how are you ? 
I was just going to my dormitory, for I had no body to talk 
with except Susan here, who began to get tired. Susan, my 
dear, take away that candle and sheet-warmer; we intend 
being very comfortable previous to availing ourselves of your 
kindness. Now, my boy, for the feast of reason and the fiow 
of soul.' 

^' After discussing some excellent viands, and due quantities 
of foaming ale, we commenced relating anecdotes and adven- 
tures over a bowl of capacious dimensions, containing a fluid 
composed of extreme opposites — sweets and sours, strong 
waters, and water unadulterated; in other word»— glorious 
punch; better, I swear, than that undefined compound-^* 
ambrosial nectar ; only it was not ladled out by the queen of 
ladlers, the evergreen Hebe. 

'^'I told you,' proceeded McDonald, Hhat I am to be 
married this day week. Well— just before the adventiu*e I am 
going to relate to you, I made Ellen a solemn promise — a 
lover^s promise remember ; a thing of the pie-crust onier — ^made 
to be br(^en-*-tfaat I would never hunt any more. But, on 
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Hm oooaaBon in question, I had set my heart on a nm. Wkat 
was to be done ? To state my wish to Ellen in direct terms 
was out of the question ; so I took a lesson out of Reynard's 
awn hook, a&d prooeeded by stratagem. ' Ellen,' said I, ' you 
nroat persuade your father to take yo«i to the hunt on 
Thursday/ 

^ ^P^w hat already offered to di» so," she rep&ed ; 'but I 
ihatt not go unless ycfu acooi^>any us/ 

'< 'Nothing would give me so much pleasure/ I r^j^iaed ; 
^hot pvominng you never to hunl again, ef course it is 
impossible/ 

** ' But you can ride with us and see it,' she added. 
. <^ ' Bade in die cavriflge and jm k !' I ezdaimed ; ' it would 
break my heart ; and,' said I, in an undsr tone, just snffisient 
ior her to hear^ ' it wfil almost do so if I keep awi^/ 

'^Chod bless herl If you ceuM have seen her at tlMt 
ttemnxt ; she looked so beautifully unhi^fy, I Mt sueh a 
luseal* Her Ivge blue eyes filled with tears; but — Bemvmk 
forgive me ! — I weighed to-morrow's sport against her tesf% 
Md ih^ wese Ibuad wanting. 

<< < Yo« wish to ride/ she saidt ' do you V 

*^l gspve her ft idss, md whispeved, 'If you wiil ooaseat 
lUs QBise, it really shaU be my lagt hunt/ 

" 'Moqiing is beautdfid everywhere/ 

'^ I awoke about six. The gknoys arh of day was just 
linging the skf with varied and gkrwing hues.. The nefineh^ 
ing tears of mcHming spa^od brilliaat]^ upon Flam's ii^ 
Xhe birds wew singing joyously their matin thanksgivings^ 
setting a worthy example to beings of a larger growik. In 
fiainM Jangoage, it was a very &10 mofsiBg. Upvaxds of 
Mkj nofcfe luanim were beii^ paraded in iiimr hoads and 
jaiotfaes round a paddook ki frcMut of ay window. Afy hnse 
was among the numbar; aad^ as he pnHidly arched fan oeok^ 
«nd AwiaHifid to toueh the earth with his daisy trknmerB^ I 
determined he should this day win a wieaili, fay patting kis 
best leg foremost. Carriages^ tandrnns, bi^ggus, gig% ii9§» 
carts, donkey-carts — every description of vi^ribiele, from the 
ancient and dilapidated to the moi^ dashmg fous^n^hand^p— now 
0anie rattEng to the door. 

. '< < H^re he ooose^ hare he oomei !' shouted the aaaemMsd 
orowd* 

'' five or sis hundred yards from the kia, ft kanotifi^ car* 
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jriage, witk four horaee^ approached. Hie harness was onm- 
AMmtod with aSikT& eoronets^ glittenng m the sun ; and, as if 
conscious of their attractive appearance, the ftigh4>looded 
«iiimal» lifted their feet n«irly to ihea diests as they came 
^tearing along. It wis the anival of the master <^ ^e houadfl 
' and his friers, oonsisting of yoimg and i^ortbig noblemen. 

" Prepacatiens were now made for the aport. Some were 
mounting, others were dianKmnting against their mclinations ; 
and, as a new disciple of Nimrod foimd hioMelf biting the 
dust, loud laughed the merry crowd, much to the dicomfitnre 
of the fiillMk hero. 

^^ McDonald was talking to some ladies in a earriage, when 
ilia horse pkmged forward, and, from some finght, becione v^ 
fwtive. He reared upon hk haimches^ whirled roimd raid 
SOQDdi, sBiorted widi distended nostrils, and his eyebaUs seemed 
io dact fordi fixe. At ev^ery piimge he iqf^roadMd the cojr- 
fiige again, where the ladies were silking speechless with teivor. 
The gallant rider appeared glued to the saddle, and used 
09e!By esiertion to prevent meuiQg the spot wha*e tiie ladies 
vraee. The horse^s fury increased, and, when wkhm a Hsw 
fyet oi the carriage^ finding no oiiLer means kft, M^onald 
{ifauiged thia rowds de^ iato hia ianks» and, lungia^ him 
with ail his power, hurled the es&dted creature to the ground. 

^(hie of the ladiea aeraanied, 'He's kiUed, he's kiUed!' 
md awak fainting i^n the seat tk the earriage. 

^ But McDonald, to the astenishment of all who witnessed 
&» aeeident, was not in the s%ht6st degree injured ; and, 
^iaengagmg himsdf tmrn the stirrups, he straek tdie wostrate 
hatse^ ttid^ making lum rise, mounted again, as if nothing had 
^aeeuned, amid innumerable cheers and eoni^lkneBts. He 
pcDoeeded to tibe cimriage, where I joined him, and fonnd <^e 
lady wlui had fwted, a young and lovely giii, juat reeoverkig 
hmk her fright. The dajsriing brilliancy of her eyes was 
aMMt atrikiagw-jnoreased, no doubt, by the excitement riie 
had undergone. Her lips were white with fear, and, although 
aufiering ^m intoise eraotirm, a mcve beautiCiil creature I 
mmes saw. 

" * Ellen,' said McDonald, ' don't be so alarmed, I am net 
XDifUfedL Come, eom^ let me introdace my friend to you.' 

^' As I bowed, and saw the unshed drops swimming in her 
m/m^ I thanght the pleasure of a da/s hunting ought not to 
be purchased at the price of au^ tears. 

'^ ' Pray,' she said, addressing me^ 'prevail upon hum net 
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to ride that mad wretch ; for I, apparently, have no influence. 
Oh, do not !' she exclaimed, clasping her hands beseeichingly, 
^ pray do ndt, Donald.' 

'' ' Ellen, do not be so childish. You gave me your con- 
sent to ride, and, because the Cardinal had a caper, you now 
wish me to look like a man-milliner, and get into that band- 
box of a carriage. A pretty exhibition I should make!' 
replied M'Donal(^ somewhat irritated. 

<<<Do as you please, Donald,' she rejoined. ^But reallj 
you make me most unhappy.' 

*^ He then went close to her, and leaning upon the side 
of the carriage, whispered something, which in a moment 
made the anxious girl appear consoled and happy. Her 
features beamed with sunny smiles, and all remains of tears 
were at once dispelled. I entertoined little doubt that it 
was a promise not to proceed, but merely start with the 
hounds, for the sake of appearance. This, however, was only 
surmise. 

^^Lord ^,with his gold dog-couples slung accross hi£ 

shoulders, the badge of Master to his Majesty's Buck-hounds, 
gave the signal for the sport to commence. At least five 
hundred gentlemen, dressed in scarlet, and mounted on the 
finest horses, lined the road to where the deer-cart was 
stationed, in the centre of a spacious grass field. Numerous 
carriages and crowds of pedestrians surrounded it. At some 
short distance the royal hounds were placed, with the hunts- 
men and whippers-in, splendidly accoutred in scarlet and gold. 
Expectation being raised to the highest, the word was given 
for the deer-cart to be unfastened. Open flew the door, and 
out leaped the noble stag. He paused for a moment, and 
stared at the surrounding multitude ; then turning slowly his 
erect head, he snifled the wind, and stretching out his pliant 
limbs, bounded off like a winged arrow from a yew bow. 
Away he scudded, topping wall, brook, and hedge, without 
brusliing the tallest twig. 

'< I lingered near where McDonald's devoted Ellen sat, and, 
as he was leaving the side of the carriage, I saw her give him 
a searching jook. 

^''Heaven preserve you, Donald!' she said. 'Remember 
your promise.' But he could scarcely have heard what she 
uttered ; for the moment his horse felt that he was to movoi 
he bounded in the air like a antelope, anticipating the enjoy- 
m^it he was about to have. 
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'' 'Hold hard, gentlemen/ shouted the huntsman. * Plenty 
of time ; let 'em get at it.' 

" In a few seconds on swept the deep-toned, musical pack. 
My horse required, as usual, coaxing and caressing to be 
persuaded to remain behind the majority ; for, believing the 
run would be great, I endeavoured to curb his impetuosity as 
much as possibla But the numbers sweeping past caused 
him to pull and fret, until the perspiration tricUed in streams 
from his glossy coat, and the soaked reins slipped through 
my fingers as I fruitlessly pulled upon him. On he was 
determined to go at his own pace, and on he rushed. Losing 
lill control over him, the mad but noble creature carried me 
with the swiftness of an untrapped pigeon. Over desperate 
and unnecessary leaps he whirled me, proud of his prowess, 
and reckless of consequences. At length I soothed him with 
my voice, but not sufficiently to guide him. A railed fence 
was within a few yards of us, to which he was making a 
direct course. The speed at which he was going was alone 
sufficient to render it impossible for him to clear it. As we 
neared, however, I gave him his head, and striking my spurs 
deep into his sides, he bounded from the earth, and pitched 
me, head foremost, to the ground. Heaven only knows how 
far I was sent ; but it appeared to me I should never reach 
the ground. Millions of stars flashed in my eyes, as I rose 
on my knees to discover the damage. Blood was floydng, 
which, upon examination, proved to proceed from the pro- 
minent feature of my face. I rose firom the ground, and 
found my horse standing uninjured, gazing steadfastly in the 
direction of the hounds ; his sleek ears were pricked forward, 
and large drops of sweat rolled from his body, and from hia 
fetlocks a clear stream trickled to the earth, I examined my 
limbs, and finding them whole and sound, with the exception 
of some slight contusions, I again mounted. Not a horseman 
in sight ; not a sound to be heard. I listened and strained 
my ears to catch anything that might lead me in the direction 
of the chace ; but dl had gone far, fiir away. 

'S After sitting a few minutes in my saddle, I prepared to 
return, thinking my pleasure was at an end. WhUe slowly 
proceeding down a lane, I caught a distant cry, and felt assured 
it was the deep-toned note of a hound. I galloped in the 
direction of it, and, clearing a thick-set hoUy-bush fence, I 
saw the object of pursuit, the antlered stag, flying along the 
bank of the Thames. I halted, and watched him. He stopped 
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at intervals, and seemed undetemuned wliat course to take to 
baffle his relentless pursuers. At length he drew back from 
the verge of the stream, and rushed towards it ; then suddenly 
sto^^ing upon the brink, he turned his head in a listening 
posture. The hounds oouM now be heard distinctly approach* 
jbg, when, gently gliding into the water, with his head thrown 
baek, he buffeted the rapid stream, and, landing on tlie 
oppoeite side, continued his rapid flight. The hooads came 
to the fspot where the stag took the watar, and were at fault 
«i*<iot diseoveriag immediately what course he had taken. 
I was not anxkras they should find it out very soon, feeing 
tiie effect of my tumble still ringing in my ears. The flow^ 
of the field now arrived ; all the cocktails were sdiaken off, 
and the sdect few left in their glory alone, in a haod^ of 
momeats, the leader, a gallant old hound, placed his nostrils to 
the water's edge, and gave one deep, beaatiftil cry, as mndi 
as to say, ^This way, my friends I' when all obeyed the 
Mandate by sfwinging into the river, and fi^owing the track 
of their vietia. But, if the hounds were wUHng and ready 
to wet tkeir ce«ta, the sportsmen were not 

^^What ihaU we do? 'inquired a gentlemaa in a br^lht 
and spoileBs pink eoat. ^ There 's not a bridge lor seven 
miles.' 

** I took my horse quietly to the edge of the bai^ and, 
giving him a pat on the nedc, set the example of the quickest 
mode of crossing the water, by going into it. After a Ifttibe 
difflcttlty in reaching the other side, I jumped from his baek^ 
and, scramUing up ^ebank, safely landed. My horse placed 
his fatehet on the ude, and sprang out with a kiud ndgk, 
Bmch leased at regakung the t^bsoee, 

« McDonald now approached on the CanitiBal, covered with 
white foam. Without hesitatioa be urged his horse to take the 
water ; but, to the evident annoyanee of his master, he un* 
equiareeally deddned a swim. Whip and spur wa*e i^jd^ed^ with 
the e&eot of creating only a few docsided lacks and plunges. 
McDonald became ewaged at his refusing, and begaa to apply 
the tonneiitors without merey, but all to no purpose. Finding 
lofoe of BO avail, he detemmied upon stratagem. Dismoan^ 
ing, he tied his pocket4iandkardiiflf over his horse*s eyes, and 
taking him thus blinded about tiiirty yards from the river, 
drove him towards it at fiiH speed. Over the bank they £bD, 
with such in^petus tet botii sunk in an instant, and remained 
tmder water for some time. When they eame up, the hm»e 
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commenced plun^g violently^ and McDonald endeavoured to 
reach over his head to take on the handkerchief; but from the 
maddened creature's struggles he could not acconiplish it. At 
length McDonald rose in his stirrops, and^ stretching out as 
far as pof»bie, almost eflected his object, when, losing his 
balance, he fell over the horse's. head, taking the reins wi& 
faim. From some unaooountable misfortune these became en- 
tangled round his body, and prevented his disengagi^g himself 
from the blind and struggling animal. I^e h(«se, infuriated 
with fear, raised hims^ out of the wat^ as ficr as possible, 
and with short jumps dragged his ill-fated master with him; 
Both hurried along with the rapid current, while- every exertion 
was being used to render assuto^ice. The horse rolled from 
one side to the other, snorted, and plunged ; till at last, worn 
out with viciBnt and useless exertion, he buried his head 
between his knees, and both sank, leaving but a few air- 
bubbles to rise and bvrst, where, but a moment before, ono; 
loving and bdbved, in the exuberance of manhood's $itrength 
and beauty, gasped for life thoughtlessly sacrificed. 

**I galioj]^ to the nearest cottage for assistance. The 
frightened cottager followed me with ropes, with all possible 
'speed. When we arrived at ^e river, upon the edge lay the 
lifeless body of M'Donald. His pale and ashy countenanei^ 
was turned upwards, upon which the beams of the sun glow^ 
faintly. By some means he had been taken from the water^ 
and a vein had been opened. But, alas ! the heart refused its 
functions ; the blood refused to flow. 1 thought of EQen, the 
beautiful heart-broken Ellen; and (shall I confess it!) tears 
came to my relief. Others around followed my example ; and 
there might be seen the rough hunter brushing the tear df 
sincere sorrow from his cheek, for the hie of the gallant 
McDonald." ^ 

*^ Is this adventure unembelUshed ?" inquire^ Ohaxies. 

"A plain truth, unvarnished with flcUon," replied Anstruther. 

'^What became of EUenT said Charles; ''how did she 
receive the direful kitelligence?" 

^ I heard,'' replied his oompa&ion) ** that she never spoke 
afikerwards, and ne^er shed a tear. The momhig fi^owing 
the death of her lover, she was found gazmg at his miniatnre 
— at least they thou^ she was ; but the eyes w^e dim and 
sightless. She was 4eftd/' 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

THE WIDOW BEWITCHED. 

The two chimney-corners of Mrs* Tiggle's apartment, wluch 
served for '^ a kitchen, a parlour, and all," were occupied 
respectively by her hopeful son Jack, and his Mend Peter Bom- 
stead the surly. Theformer wasengaged in twisting some waxed 
thread about the bleached bone of a chicken, yclept the 
'^ merry-thought,^' to construct, for his own special amusement 
and edification, an instrument known as a ^' skip-jack." The 
latter sat with his hands crossed upon his knees, and looked 
vacantly upon the industrious fingers of his companion. A 
thoughtful cloud hung loweringly upon the gamekeeper^s brow, 
and a continued restless movement of his hobnailed boots upon 
the snow-white hearth shewed that Petei^s feelings were not of 
the tranquil order. Now and then he cast an oblique glance 
at Mrs. Tiggle, who, widi extraordinary care, was crimping 
the bosom-ruffle of his favourite shirt. The good dame's red, 
round, healthy face glowed with unusual radifmcy. Upon her 
lips a smile of triumph played, and, as she knew that Peter^s 
impassioned gaze was bent upon her, a gentle sigh heaved from 
het capacious but tender bosom, and Mrs. Tiggle softly 
murmured that *^ she felt she didn't know how." 

** I can't stand it no longer ! " ejaculated Peter, suddenly 
rising from his chair, and assuming an attitude worthy of 
Demosthenes himself, " I can't stand it no longer," he repeated, 
"or I shall bust." 

" What ! " exclaimed Jack. 

" Bust," replied Peter, firmly, bringing his heavy fist with 
a crash upon the trembling table. 

"Mr. Bumstead," said Mrs. Tiggle, in a faint voice, "you 
put me all in a twitter ! " 

" And me in a devil of a shake," added Jack, afraid he was 
about receiving payment for an old score. " Pray what have 
I done now ? inquired he. 

"Nothing, my dear John," replied Peter, in such an 
affectionate tone that it even startled himself. 

*^ Nothing, my dear John ! " replied Jack, with his mouth 
wide open, and his eyes stretched to the utmost limit of their 
capacities. He had never before been so addressed by Mr. 
Bumstead ; and the change alarmed him. 

" No/* continued Peter, " and if you had, I wouldn't Hok 
ye now ; not for your mother's sake." 
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Jack was confounded. He looked at Mr. Bmnstead for an 
explanation of this sudden change spread over the spirit of his 
actions, and a slight conception bubbled in Jack's cerebrum 
that the gamekeeper's brain was not entirely free from the 
thick fumes of strong ale. 

Mrs. Tiggle folded the finished shirt, and sighed again. 
" Ah r* responded Peter. He tried to imitate the sound ; 
but the attempt was more like the grunt of a discontented 
pigy than the echo from a lone, worn heart. 

A pause ensued. Jack still continued to wonder, and was 
about interrogating for the cause of all these startling effects^ 
when, after some unsuccessful attempts, Peter's courage be- 
came screwed to the speaking point. 

"How would you relish a father, my dear John ?" inquired hej 
taking the labour-hardened hands of Mrs. Tiggle between his 
own, and blushing the colour of a scraped mangel-wurzel root* 
^^ I don't want no fathers," replied Jack, gloomily, a sudden 
light breaking through the misty mystery. *^ I 've had one, 
baven't I? No one wants two on 'em, I suppose," con- 
tinued he. 

« The nestling hand of a parent," said Peter, " is '^ 

** Anything but a light 'un," interrupted Jack, tapping his 
shoulders significantly. 

"But I wasn't a parent on them occasions," argued Peter. 
" That 's a fact," observed Jack. 
^ Nor you a son," said Mr. Bmnstead. 
" Very true," added Jack ; " particularly when I soused yott 
at the otter-hunt." 

"Ah, you playful rogue!" replied Peter, lifting his foot, 
and inflicting the slightest possible kick upon Master Tiggle's 
extreme rear. 

"Well, mother," observed Jack, "what do you say to giving 
sne another father?" 

"Sayl" exclaimed Peter, placing one arm round the portly 
waist of the widow, and folding the other to his bosom* 
** Would she break her Bumstead's heart ? would she skin his 
tender soul, and tree it like a trapped tom-cat? would she 
eollar a doe hare in April, and strangle her like a blind 
Baongrel pup ? would she gaff a spawning salmon ? would she 

foot a pheasant's nest ? would she ** 

"No, no, no," interrupted Mrs. Tiggle, bathed in melting 
tears, and hiding her moistened cheeks in her Bumstead's 
waistcoat. 
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** I knew it, my oooing wood-Klove/' rejoined the victorious 
£eter, snatdung a kiss from the willing Mrs. Tiggle's lips. 
"lOraalfy, tiiyname ain't woman!" poetically Tomarkeift the 
^■mted Biomriieatit ooiiclading the diaste niste. 

** So I am to have another dad, am I !'' said Jack. "ft-V; 
a wiae child, I 've Imard, as knows his own iK&ier,*' conticnied 
be. ^* But, when a chap has a ooiqale on '«m to pid^ from, 
that douUes Oie odds.*' 

" Shake hands wiiUii your parent that is to be," ««id Mr. 
Bumatead in an nneesrtun voiee. Bomething aj^aredU to 
hftve nsen suddealy in his throat; he was beoeoBng vii^bl^ 
adfeotod with ihe sdemnity of the occasion. 

^< Honour him/' ohserved Mrs. Tig|^ wkh 4Eib -atteenitory 
ahi^ of her he^, and pointed -^mget, ^Ifiot yoor days n&ay 

be long in the land *" 

. ^My goveraor plongbed, and mother gleaned fn," said 
Jkekf cutting abort hss eaftecned pareafs lect«f«. ''So tip 
us your tax, dad the aeoond.'' 

The ftrat Mendly grai^ was eaishmged byth€^ moreHrial 
Jack and his intended father-in-law. 

" Wonders wfll lieTer cease," said the fomwr, wiHidra^^g 
bis tisgling ingers from Peter's •dutch. *' Who 'd have 
thought we should have shaken paws, a few days since V 

" A Christian would," replied Mm. Tiggle. *' Ah, Ja6k ! 
you should pay more regard to what liie parson sa^m. Doesn't 
he tell us when we are smitod on one cheek, we ahoidd dSer 
the other to he amoted ?" 

" In course he does," coincided Peter ; ** in OMrselie ddfes;"* 

" Then why don't you maioe a profit by what be says, Mr. 
Bumstead ?" asked Jade «< I ^m antbinkin' you n«<^er coa^red 
me to stick a quill in your left calf, after I 'd shov^ one iAtO 
Ibe right, eb?" 

"No," replied Peter, rather tripped by jAd^s argmncnt; 
''But then, you aee^ a-— a — a calf ain't a dieek." 

'< Certainly not," said Mrs. Tiggle, widi a Bagieiou» smaeit 
of the palms of her bands ; " certainly not. A calf ca&'t b6 
promiscudy called a cbedu" 

•* That don't signify," aigued Jmd^ ; " what be means is) 
we oughtn't to kidc for « bruised shin, but tot t'other have a 
whack patiently." 

''It's agin all natui^ to have one's duns Idobed withtmt 
squaring," r^ed Mrs. Tiggle ; " so be can't a^ean that." 

"You are such a phun woman, mother," said Jade; ''yon 
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can't take the road from a direction-post without it travels 
with you." 

" A plain woman, am 1 1" replied Mrs. Tiggle, adjusting her 
cap. ^'I'm in hopes all folks don't think so. And as to 
travelling with direction-posts — ^the only post I remember 
travelling with, was with you to market last week." 

''Famous!" ejaculated Mr. Bumstead; ''haw, haw, haw! 
famous I Why, Jack, my son tliat is to be, your dear mother 
was down upon you, like a swallow upon a gay-fly." 

** You'll find her sharp enough," rejoined Jack, " or I'm 
much mistaken." 

A gentle tap at the door here attracted their attention. * 

'* Come in," said Mrs. Tiggle ; when the door swung open 
upon its creaking hinges, and exhibited the figure of Mr. Bolton 
upon the threshold. 

" G-ood evening, sbr," was Mrs. Tiggle's respectful salutation,- 
as she bobbed a curtsey, and stood with ready hand to usher 
her guest into the room. 

" The same to you, marm," replied Tom, touching his hat, • 
and striding into the apartment. 

Jack rose from his chair, and, shaking a stufied cushion to 
make a soft seat, invited the old whipper-in to occupy it. 

" Ke 'U make a good 'un yet»" said Tom, giving Jack a pull 
of the ear ; " when his knawing days are over." 

" How do you find yourselves this evening ? " inquired Peter. 

" G-etting more coltish every hour, I believe," replied Tom. 
*♦ Nothing but weddings now-a-days, eh, Mrs. Tiggle ? Ah ! 
you needn't put your head in that flour poke — ^I know all 
about it." 

" It 's settled," audibly whispered Peter. 

'^Settled? of course it's settled!" rejoined Mr. Bolton. 
^' I 'm settled — every thing 's settled ! I shall dance on my 
head when all these events come off. I feel that Time 's hourr 
glass is turned ; the old codger is running the sand throitgh 
once more for me. I'm no longer the old whipper-in, but 
young Tom Bolton, a harum-scarum, random, helter-skelter^ 
tear-away, fly-away, dashing, splashing, rascal ! That 's what 
/ am !" concluded he ; but when he would have done so, had 
not his wind been expended, it is difficult to say. 

"Now, Mrs. T.," resumed Tom; "when are you to Ije 
christened Mrs. B., eh?" 

" Lor', sir," replied Mrs. Tiggle ; " how absquatuated you 
make a body feel, to be sure !" 

12 
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^ AhaqoMl^y^tV uad Mr. Boltoa; ''na't it nttfcural for 
a body to feel a sort of a queer all-overishness on the erye of a 
weddnig, I should like to know V 

'*lxi course it is," replied Petei*; "in course it is, Mr. 
Bolton* I fed a wonderful rum sort of a ttiilktion m all mj 
sinies." 

'* Sinews, Peter, sinews,'' observe Mr. Bolton^ with a 
patronizing air. 

" I meant sinews,'' rejoined Peter, humblj; " we were just 
eoming to the day, sir, when you knocked," continued he. 

" Then it isn't fixed," said Mr. Bolton. 

" No^ sir," replied Mrs. Tiggle ; '* I cah't say the precise 
day to-night." 

'' Then I '11 do it f<^ you," said Tom. " This day month 'a 
the ticket. It's the last day o' the season," continued he, 
with an dongated visage ; " the very last run before summer 
luui darkened the sprouting com. Oh dear me!" sighed the 
old whipper-in, " it 's like going to a funeralv One^s spirits 
cu't rise on a bhink day, and what day so blank as the last 
day o' the season ! Not one in the almanack." 

** But I shouldn't like you to be out of eoodkion on this 
occasion, sir," said Peter. 

** The g^*eater the draio, the more neoesBary the supply," 
rejoined Tom ; " if a man ia down upon his luMJks, he recpiires 
more stimulants, than if he was going it cheerily oa kia daray- 
trimmers. 

*! Weill" observed Mrs. Tiggle, sjM^adii]^ a coarse, but 
itory-oomplexiooed doth upon the table; **I won't be a 
stumbling-block to the arrangement; so let it be Uiis day 
month." 

'' Bravdy said," added T<mi, and, rising from his rooumbent 
attitude in the easy chair's embrace, he pulled from his pocket 
a large square silk handkerchief, and, after wqiing his lips 
irith serupukyas care, with a rery grave and matt«M]fK»urse 
«q>ressio& of eount^iance, he sdzed Mrs. Tiggle in his aims^ 
and imprinted a loud kiss upon her fat and rosy cheek. 

** Tbut 's a sauce mother's palate hasn't been tiekled with a 
kfig lim^" said Jaok. 

<< The greater relish, th^" replied Tom, aefewing up his lips 
as if they had et^oyed a luxury. 

A dark thunderish appearance hovered about Mr. Bumrtead's 
ftaturea when the old whq>per-in's lips smacked together. 
An unusual phosphoric light flaidied in his eyes, and he kM^tad 
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m if enduring the animal-mag&etic infiuence of the green- 
^ed monster. This effect was not lost upon Mr. Boltoa, 
who, with a broad, honest laugh, said — 

^'None o' your l»:istles, Peter. These feathers," pushing 
his fingers through his few grey hairs, '' are too thin and 
seared for that. A toothless hound doesn't travel far 
for a " 

^^ Lady," interrupted Peter, anticipating with fear the sequel 
of Mr. Bolton's simile. 

Tom smiled at the gamekeeper's suddenly acquired re- 
finement. 

"You're right," rejoined he; "but still he'll bend \m 
shanks to one o' the pack, or he's not thorough-bred." 

During this discussion, Mrs. Tiggle and Jack busied them- 
selves in preparing the refreshments. A boiled fowl was 
almost done to a hiss in the saucepan ; sliced potatoes crackled 
and snapped in a fr3dng-pan; some rashers of bacon steamed 
fragrantly between two plates ; a tin pan of roasted cheese 
sent forth its strong fumes reeking to the ceilings and with 
some fancifully moulded fresh^ butter, Mrs. Tiggle's culinary 
display gave promise of no ordinary share of creature-comforts 
for Peter's future life. 

Jack vanished for a few minutes, bearing in his hand a 
large empty brown jug, and, upon again making his appear- 
l^ace, it was frotlie4 to the brim with foaming ale. Then his 
Biother dived into a deep cupboard^ and from this secret 
depository produced a black bottle, containing a liquid not 
imblicly swfldlowed by teetotallers, but administered medicinally 
tftpmate. 

A look of pride illumined the features of Mr. Bumstead as 
he gased o/a the preliminaries ; nor was this look less intense 
from the spur of a sharp appetite. 

" Come, gentlemen," said Mrs. Tiggle, when all things were 
ia readiness, " fall to. You're as welcome as the sun. in 
June." 

" That 's the truth, I know," responded the gamekeeper. 

^^ Ay, there's nothing like truth, Peter," added Mr. Bolton, 
drawing his chair close to the table, and sticking a fork into 
the breast of a chicken, " there 's nothing like truth. Poor 
okL Striver could never bear to hear the truth. I remember 
the last seas<»i but six he ever hallooed to the pack, just about 
the beginning of it» we were wide of home, and hunting a 
strange country, when I saw a nasty spear or two fresh plaii^ 
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m the centre of a furze cover. I told Striver of thia, and« 
said I, * There '11 be mischief here before we get out of it«' 
*No9 there won't/ replied the obstinate old mule. But he 
felt there would be. Well ! in a little time I saw a suspicious 
trap baited with fresh lamb. 'Ill be d — d/ said I, <if there 
won't be pen-an'-ink presently.' *No, there won't/ growled 
the old mouse-hunt ; but he knew there would, only he was 
too iron-headed to listen to the gospel. Well! in a few 
seconds more— Bath buns and bucl^kin breeches ! such a cry 
rung through the wood ; it soimded like the ghost of a hound 
tasting the brimstone lash. 'Hark to Challenger/ hallooed 
Striver. It was a hark, indeed!" said Mr. Bolton, severing 
the liver-wing from the chicken's body, and poising his knife 
and fork to recount the sequel. '* There was as good a hound 
as ever opened, with his fore-legs in a strong trap, botli broken 
clean above the ankles^" 

" Forgive us our sins ! " exclaimed Peter, who had often 
caused a similar accident to canine trespassers, and the remin- 
iscence was any thing but pleasing. 

" * I told you so/ said I," continued the old whipjjer-in ; 
** * I knew there 'd be trouble, and there 'U be more, if we 
don't shift our ground.' *No, there won't, again growled 
JStriver, looking as black as a starless night, and as bUnd to 
the truth as ever. Hardly had I said this, when a gun flashed 
^m the side of the cover, and immediately after it we heard 
tiie squire roaring out in a dreadful passion. I haven't known 
}lim in one since. We galloped to him, and there lay a fine 
dog-fox shot clean through the head, close at his feet. What 
a row there was ! and well there might be. Every one locdted 
like a mad dog ; and when I told them of poor Challenger^s 
&te, I thought all would have blo?m up like gunpowder/' 

*'And who did it?" inquired Jack, when Mr. Bolton 
paused to dismember a side-bone. 

*' A white-Hvered farmer, afraid of his wheat ! " relied Mr. 
Bolton. « I saw him skulking off; and, giving the view halloo^ 
such a drubbing that poor devil got from twenty whips, I shall 
never forget. But," added the old whipper-in, gravdiy, " that 
wasn't the worst of it." 

« What was ?" inquired Peter. 

** He was found dead as a door-nail the next morning/' r^ 
plied Mr. Bolton, " sticking head foremost in a horse-pond." 

" Preserve us ! " exclaimed Mrs. Tiggle, horrified. ** What, 
murdered ?'' 
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" No," replied Tom, soothingly, " no, no, no, my charming 
Mrs. Tiggle. The jury sat nine hours upon the body, and 
9£t^ a patient investigation, as the County Herald described 
it^ they brought in a verdict of, ' It sarved him right.' " 

" A proper one too," said the gamekeeper. " A very proper 
one. 

" Who did it ?" inquired Jack. 

*' Ah I " exclaimed the old whipper-in, winking his left eye» 
*' that 's a different cast. Of course, nobody was suspected* 
Striver wajsn't mentioned. No, no, it wouldn't have been 
r^ht. He didn't ride sly and drive the yelping cur into the 
mire with the butt-end of his whip. Oh no ! certainly not. 
But then, d' ye see, he doesn't Hke to be told so." 

<* Why not ?" aflked the unsophisticated Mrs. Tiggle. 

** Because," replied Tom, in a lowered voice, and looking 
cautiously into every nook and comer of the room, " he can't 
bear to think of the truth." 

The old Dutch clock, which had tick-tacked for thirty 
yiears 'neath Mrs. Tiggle's hospitable roo( struck the tenti^ 
hour before the remnants of the supper were abandoned. 

" There 's a fiivour I would ask," said Peter, throwing down 
his knife and fork, his appetite being more than satiated* 
*^ I 'm wonderful bashful, and always was. If, Mr. Bolton, 
you 'd just mention our case to the squire, implead of me, it 
would be a mortal respite, I can tell ye." 

*^ I '11 do it," replied Tom, burying his nose in the froth of 
a quart of ale. 

" And I, sir," said Jack, '* have a — *' but here he paused. 

** Take a pull at the pot, and at him again," suggested the 
old whipper-in, offering Jack the foaming beer. " Let your 
note be full and deep on a right sc^it. Never hunt back, but 
hark for'ard, remember." 

" I was going to say," recommenced Jack, " if you would 
get the squire to let me be under you, sir, and learn to become 
a whipper-in, I'd worship you, Mr. Bolton, boots and all." 

Jack's sincerity was portrayed in his undisguised enthusiasm. 
Every nerve seemed to thrOl with interest, as he expressed 
his desire. 

" An ounce of blood 's worth a pound of bone," said Tom, 
giving Jack a thump of encouragement between his shoulders. 
" Here 's breedin' here. None o' your puddle wish-wash runs 
in these veins, but clear, out-an'-out, genuine English blood. 
I always thought so, Mrs. Tiggle." 
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The mother looked with pride upon the object of Mr. 
Bolton's praise, and Jack blushed for the first time in bis 
Hfe. 

" Give me yonr hand, my boy,** continued Tom. ^' There, 
from this hoar, you're second whip to the Scourfield hunt. 
Ride straight to hounds, be respectful to the field, keep a 
muzzle on your tongue : but when ye halloo, let it be music 
Hiat 11 charm the angels. None o' your tlrni, penny-trumpet 
sfjueaks for me. Let your heart be in your voice, like a true 
sportsman's — fbll of ardour, strength, and manhood. Slrivcr's 
dieer was always Hke a frog-eUting Frenchman's. Listen to 
my son Will's — there 's a jjeal ! A Bolton was always 
celebrated for his cheer," remarked the old whipper-in, with 
a sparkle of pride flitting m his ^es. 

" I '11 do nodung but what you tell me, sir," replied the 
excited Jack, with shadows of searkt coats, black cops, and 
leather breeches, dancing in his heated imagination. 

" Only to think," added Mrs. Tiggle, wiping the salt drops 
ci pleasure from her eyes, " my son the second whip ! Bless 
us ! What 'U all the n«ghbours say ?" 

" That owr funily '» on the riz," replied Peter, kicking over 
a chair m the warmth oi his gratification. 

"This day month,^' said Mr. Bolton, deliberatdy, "he 
shall mount the liv^. On your wedding-day he shall purple 
the skirts of a bit of pink for the first tame. Yes, on the last 
day o' the season. I'll arrange all these matters with the 
squire to-morrow. 

"I can never thank you enough, ear," said Jack, almost 
melted with emotion. 

"The last day," continued Mr. Bolton, widiout noticing 
the observation, "will be, what may be called, your first 
regular one. It 's my fancy this should be so, that, in after 
years, you may remember well Tom Bolton, the Miiij^r-in." 

CHAPTEB XXV. 

EARLT MOBNINCI ^THE EMBBTO WHIPPEB-IK — ^THB 

PHILOSOPHY OF SCENT. 

Katurb was waking from repose ; the sun's rays were burst- 
ing from the dewy verdure, like hope's bright hue upon the 
weeping heart; the spring flowers unclasped their leaves to 
the cheerfiil light, with dewdrops sparkfmg in every cup; 
the air rang with the songs of burds ; and, as Agnes threw 
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open her cuement, and regarded the enchanting scene wiiih 
dmilesy 

*'' Which went, and came, and disappeared 

Like glancing sunbeams on the diinpled water, 

Shaded by trees," 

she felt a gladness in her hearty long since a strange to ita 
beating. 

<< And all will be well/' she said, reading a letter, and afters- 
wards placing it in her bosom ; <^ all will be well at last. Till 
now, there was a mockery in the soan<!U*^e mere echo of 
despair. But now I feel theae words, so often spoken by hini^ 
will be realized— the prediction fuliilled. Thank God!" 
And, bending her knees, with features upturned to the blue 
vault of heaven, Agnes breathed a prayer to Him who listens 
to the hol^^ thanks of the grateful, and is not deaf to the cries 
of the wretched. 

It was very early, and, with the exception of a few domeatieB, 
moat of the inhabitants of Scourfield Hall were wrapped in 
easy slumber. Agnes put on a bonnet, and, throwing a ahawl 
over her shoulders, descended the Btaircaae. As ahe passed 
the squire's bed-room she heard him snoring most hiatily, and 
was half inclined to disturb his sound repose; but, after a 
moment's hesitation, she left him in the land of vapomy dreams 
and shadows of the brain. A servant, with sle^y eyes and 
yawning mouth, stood leaning on her broom in tiie hail, and 
seemed to doubt the correctness of her vision, when Agnes 
appeared, equipped for a morning's walk. The antique mas- 
sive door swung open, and Agnes hastened towards the 
flower-garden. 

'* I wonder where Miss Agnes be a-going to, thus early ! " 
soliloquized the domestic. " She 's as bHthe as a bee, while 
I 'm as drowsy as an owl. If I was a lady-bom, would I get 
up, that's all!" 

This sort of self-qaestioning was followed by the atmihilar- 
tion of a large web, which an incautious spider had woven 
within reach of the sweepmg brush. It hung from an old 
oak beam, and its intricate meshes were worthy of a cunning 
lawyer's study. So entangling was the crafty work, so luring 
the position, that an attorney, however sly, could scarcely 
have outwitted the spider in spreading a net for his victimflk 
Against a grey-mossed wall, the boundary of the flower- 
garden, an old ivy-plant crept, and spread its twining branches. 
Far and wide, high and low^ this climber of the ruin, ar 
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ike seared and hollow oak, sent forth his luxuriant foliage. 
Among the thick broad leaves, busy birds were building; 
and, a^ if conscious of security, the nimble-winged architects 
continued their operations notwithstanding Agnes was a close 
observer of them. The flapping leaves rustled with the work, 
and so absorbed was Agnes in watching their movements, 
that she was unaware of the approach of any one, until a hand 
lightly fell upon her shoulder. Upon turning quickly round, 
she saw Wilmott. 

"What, so early!" he exclaimed. "I little thought you 
could shake off drowsy sleep so soon as this." 

" Then you wronged me in thought," replied Agnes, smiling. 
'' I not only can rise so early, but am partial to it." 

" Then why not practise it oftener?" rejoined Wilmott 

" Because I Ve no companion for my walks," said Agnes. 
*' Kate cannot be persuaded to get up one minute b^ore it's 
necessary to prepare for breakfast." 

*' Let us go under her widow, and rouse her,'' responded 
Wilmott. 

" I must tell you first," said Agnes, " I Ve had another 
letter from dear Charles. Here it is," she added, giving it 
to him. 

After Wilmott had read the epistle, he exclaimed — 

" Heaven be praised ! This mystery will at kagih be 
cleared. But is it not strange he should have neglected to 
inform you of the particulars ?" 

** No," replied Agnes. '* It is so like him. But from his 
manner of writing, I am certain all is on the eve of expla* 
nation." 

" I agree with you," added Wilmott. "And, as we have 
done hitherto, we must continue to do — ^wait patiently for 
events." 

" Yes," said Agnes ; " and I am certain our patience will 
not be called upon to endure a much longer trial." 

"May it be so!" responded Wilmott. 

Without any fiirther observation being made upon the 
subject, they proceeded towards the HaU. When within a 
few yards of Kate's bed-room window, they stopped suddenly, 
to listen to the words of a song which came swelling f^m 
the opened casement. 

" Oh ! *ti8 lovely to wake at the early hour, 
With a heart undouded by care, 
When the dew is kissing the opening flower, 
Like a spirit hovering there. 
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" Oh ! *tis lovely to watch the butt«^y*8 irmg 
Flitting in the new-born day: 
He 's the herald of summer ; a careless thing, 
Dancing all his life away. 

" Tis lovely to hear the song of the bird 
Trilling from the hawthorn-tree; — 
'Tis as gladsome a sound as on earth that's heard-- 
Warbled from a breast that 's free. 

" Oh ! 'tis lovely to wake," &c 

" Dear Kate !'' said Agnes, as her cousin finished her song. 
*^How merry and light-hearted she is !" 

" May she never be less so than now !" responded Wilmott. 

*' She is rising, I think/' added Agnes. 

" I '11 throw a pebble at the window to see," said Wilmott. 

A anudl stone was jerked with precision, against a pane, and 
hastily Kate looked out of the window, but as quickly with- 
drew again. Ker toilet was but just begun ; a slight dressing- 
robe only was carelessly folded across her bosom, and her 
long hair hung dishevelled over her shoulders. A bright flush 
was upon her cheek, pink and fresh as the bloom of an opening 
rose, l^ever did she look more lovely; and, as Wilmott 
caught a glimpse of her, he thought of pictured Hebe, and 
other fantastic images of poets' brains: 

" Hilloa ! you rascals, what are ye about, eh ?" said a well- 
known voice. 

' Wilmott and Agnes looked towards the quarter whence it 
came, and there saw the projected visage of the squire. A 
white cotton nightcap surmounted his brows, and something 
like astonishment was depicted upon his featwes. 

"Why it isn't past six, is it ?" he inquired. 

" No," replied Wilmott and Agnes, in the same breath. 

^^Ah!" rejoined the squire, rubbing his ^ands with glee, 
" I thought I couldn't have overslept. No, no, no ! I haven't 
done such a thing for twenty years and more." / 

"What an ugly nightcap you wear, uncle!" said Agnes, 
with a merry laugh. 

" Ugly my love !" replied the squire pulling it up a little, 
imd sticking it on one side. " It 's a beauty, I think." 

" You certainly display no taste in its arrangement," said 
Wilmott. 

"Nonsense, ye chatterers!" responded the squire. "It 
keeps my head warm, and that 's enough for me. But, bless 
my soul ! what 's this ?" 

The squire's expre3sion of astonishment was caused by t^** 
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appearance of Jade Tiggle, moanted on one of his old favourite 
horses, coming at a foot-pace down the pork^ wkh Mr. Bolton 
walking by his side. Jack was dressed in a neat scarlet coat> 
black velvet cap, buckskin breeches, and top-boots. A white 
cravat was tied very neatly round his neck. Tom was the artiste, 
and altog«tdier Jaiek looked the very essence of a whipper-in. 
With majestic stateliness they arrived opposite the squire^ who 
cried out — 

" Why, Tom ! what 's this about, eh ?" 

'^ I 'm giving liim a lesson, sir,** replied Mr. Bolton ; ^ and, 
next to Will, he 's the likeliest pupil I 've ever seen." 

'' You '11 spoil him if you talk in that way," said Wilmott. 

" Will I ?" responded Tom, significantly, and cracking the 
thong of his heavy whip. ** Sugar and flax is the stuff for the 
young 'uns. Spoil him, indeed !" and again the lash snapped 
m the air. 

" Can he halloo ?" inquired the squire. 

'' He could, sir," replied Mr. Bolton ; ''but I Hunk it 's all 
out of him now; isn't it. Jack ?" 

^* Yes, sir, I 'm hoarser than an old rook," said Jack, in a 
deep, cracked voica 

" He 's been at it for an hour," observed the old irhxpper* 
in ; '< and his lungs must be tough leather to stand tluit as 
well as they have ! " 

" Is he to go with us to-day ?" asked the squire. 

" No, sir," replied the old whipper-in. " Next Friday is 
the time txed. And, please God, he'll not look a tailor 
among us." 

" As you please, Tom, as you please," said the squire. 

'' I don't wish him to go before, rar, for more reasons than 
one," continued Mr. Bolton. <' He might get into difficulties, 
which, as I heard a man say, who knew a good deal about 
difficulties of aQ sorts — a retired bum, sir — " 

" A what ?" said the squire. 

" A bum, sir," replied Tom, — " a sheriff's bmn. He sind 
people got into scrapes just like blind puppies scramble into 
mire. Head over heels they go plump into 'em, because their 
eyes ain't open to the danger. ]^ow, this boy, Jack, is but 
little better than a blind puppy yet ; but," said Mr. BoltoUi 
with much energy, " I '11 open his peepers before many days 
are over, or I 'm much mistaken !" 

"And so you intend he should take your place, I suppose^^ 
said Agnes, quiszing the old whipper-in. 
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^^ Not whihe I live, Miss ! " relied Tom, shajdng fais head 
-«>->^ not while I live ! But he shall be ready for ihe empty 
saddle when I ^m earthed.'' 

** Don't talk in that fashion,'' said the squire. ^ When you 'r0 
nm down, / shall want breath too, I know/' 

Kate now joined the party, and, as she gave a hand to 
Wiimott, she held up the other menacingly, as if to inflict a 
ebastisement. 

" You deserve it," ^e said. 

« What for ?* asked the squire. 

" Pray take off that frightful cap, dear father, and get ready 
for break&st," replied Kate, without xioddng the query. 

" The order 's obeyed," rejoined the squire, popfnng in his 
head. 

" Good morning, Mr. Bolton," said Kate, approaching the 
old whipper-in. ^ I hope your pupil's efforts are satisfactory." 

^< Thank ye, Miss," refiiied Tiun. ^^His attempts are praise- 
worthy," 

The lauded object sat in his saddle with the pride of a 
laurd-crowned hero« Hb new boots pinched him; but ihe 
pam was seareely felt. The buckskins wece a tight fit, and 
very uncomfortable ; but he heeded not the aanoyanoe. The 
cap pressed heavily upon his forehead, and bound his brow aa 
if made of iron ; but- the weight was, like the crown to a 
king, a pleasurable burden. 

" I hope you '11 be a good and attentive lad," said Kate, " and 
no longer so mischievous, partacularly with your intended 
firther-in-kw." 

** No, ma'am," replied Jade, touching his cap. " I 've pro* 
mised Mr. Bolton to give up playing the Monkey." 

** And he '11 keep it too, M^s, I laiow," said Tom. 

. ** I hope so," added Kate. 

*' The scent will be good to-day, I think," observed Wihnott 

"There's every likelihood for it, sir," said Tcm, "but 
there 's no accoimting for scent. I 've studied for many years 
to discover the laws by which scent is governed, but can't 
make it out to my satisfaction." 

" Still, we know a good scenting-day from a bad one." 
responded Wiimott. 

"We're aware of effects," rcgoined Mr. B<dton, sagely, 
"but remain ignorant of causes; as, for instanoe, a suni^ny 
day is not good for hunting ; but a wazm day without sun is 
generally a perfect one. In some mists scent will li^ in 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

BUTTON AND THE BADGER. 

It was a bright moonliglit night, and just nine o'docV, when 
Striver, accompanied by Button, entered a cover on the 
margin of the heath. A thick mist was rising, and already 
the broom and furze were spangled over with the moisture. 
At each step the trapper took with his dog, they brushed the 
wet from the boughs, and now and then Button sneezed his 
dissatisfaction at the prospect of catching cold from this un- 
timely visit. 

" You may snuffle, Button," said his master : " I don't care 
for that. If you Ve been at work all day, so have I ; and if 
there 's more to do, which there is, we must do it." 

Button continued to hang his head and tail sulkily, notwith- 
standing this pithy argument, and tracked his master^s foot- 
steps with any thing but his accustomed pleasure. 

" You '11 alter your tune presently,'* continued the old 
trapper, " or I 'm amazingly deceived." 
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others not at alL During a white frost it 's breast-high, as it 
also is when frost is quite gone ; but, at the time of its g^oing 
off, scent won't lie a bit. It scarcely ever lies with a north or 
an east wind ; but with a southerly one, and a mild westerly, 
it will. If you see the hounds rolling about, and the cob-webs 
hanging upon the bushes, you may be certain of no hunting. 
These, you see, su*," continued Tom, " are points gained from 
careful observation ; and we can make as sure of their correct- 
ness, as the sailor can of the needle heading to the north ; 
but, at the same time, we 're just as blind as to the cause for 
the effect." 

After delivering this philosophic opinion, Mr. Bolton bowed 
to his auditors, and moved off with Jack. 

" A delightful old man !" exclaimed Kate ; "how I like ix> 
hear him talk!" 

" He 's one of the most singular old fellows in the world," 
said Wilmott ; " but a more honest heart never beat." 

'* Mr. Titley is very late this morning," observed Agnes. 

" Say, rather, we are unusually early," replied Kate. 

** There 's an old saying," added Wilmott, smiling, " which 
admits of a more refined version than the original — ^that 
talking of shadows, substances appear.' See^ the object of 
our attention approaches." 
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Button gave a sharp cry, as much as to inquire the nature 
of the business they were upon. 

" Ah ! yes, yes — ^you want to know all my movements,'? 
said Striver ; " you 're more curious than any old woman." 

Button rubbed his head against the legs of his master. 

" You may coax all ye like," continued Striver, " but I 
shan't tell you what I 'm about. You H see in a minute, my 
boy, and then I expect you *11 be brisk enough." 

Button anticipated the moment for this nimble display, by 
pricking up liis ears and raising his short tail. As they entered 
deeper into the wood, its denizens became frightened at the 
interlopers. The hare stopped from cropping the weed, and, 
listening for an instant to make sure that her fears were not 
groundless, away she scudded to a more secluded spot. The ' 
nimble rabbit fled to his burrow with a palpitating heart, and 
the wood-pigeon rattled from her roost on the wings of fear. 
From the dark shade of the fir the pheasant peered, and, after 
tlie disturbers had passed, he shook his bright plumage, and 
settled again to rest. About the centre of the wood, Striver 
stopped, and looked carefully at the entrance of a large hole 
dug in the sand. By the light of the moon, he was enabled 
to see fresh tracks made on the verge of the earth. 

"He's out, Button," said Striver, exultingly. "Yes, he 
hastn't returned," continued he, lookhig carefully at the marks 
in the sand. 

The shrewd Button now seemed to comprehend the whole 
matter. He skipped here and there ; placed his nose to the 
hole, and suddenly became quite an altered Button. At 
length, his joy was not confined to silent expression ; but, aa 
many an incautious dog has done before him, he ventured to 
give tongue to those feelings which discretion should have 
taught him to suppress. 

"Quiet — Flames and flax I What are ye after?" said 
Striver, lifting his foot, and almost inclined to make Button 
feel the weight of it. 

The reproved Button immediately squatted down upon his 
haunches, and watched his master's proceedings silently. From 
under his arm the old trapper produced three sacks, with draw* 
ing'^trings run through their mouths. With great caution he 
placed one in the hole, and fixed the. end of the string to a 
conveni^it stub. A few yards from this earth there was 
another, but not quite so large. Here he put another sack 
just in the same manner. 
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^ I eotddn't fiod any iDore tliifi mormxig/' soliloqui^ 
''but there must be another somewhere; they always have 
three, at the very least Wh^e can the oth«r be?" 

Scarcely had the old trapper deliv^ed hixnaelf of thk query, 
when suddenly he fell backwards into a luxuriant furze-bush. 
The long sharp prickles made sad havoc with 8trivw*s flesh ere 
he coold rise from his lecumbent posture ; and, with muttered 
curses, he rubbed the wounds, and, between smiles and frowns^ 
discovered that the third earth, secreted amoi^ some thick 
t«oom, was the cause of his tumble. 

*' A lucky fidl. Button ; a lucky fall ! " said Striver, pushing 
the last sack into the hole, and tieing the string as lie had 
done the others. 

The ardent Butt<m perceived the preliminary arrangements 
were complete. He stood with restl^a eye and quivering nos- 
trils, curbed impatience swelling every vein. Like a crouched 
tiger, he waited for the moment to spring, and hunt his victim 
down. Striver saw, with pride, the willingness of his favourite. 
A smile separated the old man's lips, as, with folded arms, he 
looked at Button for a few moments, ere he gave the desired 
ftignaL Stooping down, he caressed the eager animal^ and 
whispered^ '^ Softly, Button ; softly, my boy." And, after a 
short pause, he waved hb hand, and said, ''Hold up." 

Away rushed Button. Through furxe and bro^Miy bush 
and briar, the dog crashed. With his nose bent to the earth. 
Button pursued the badger's track, but gave no tongue as he 
hunted cm ; and, within a few bcief seconds, Striver lest all 
sounds of tile pursuer. On a clear wind, and in a listening 
attitude^ the old trapper stood. He grasped a thick ashen 
■tick, and kept his eyes fixed on the hole in whidi he had 
placed the fir^ sack. 

" He '11 make for that, I think," whispered he. 

Now was the reign ef silence. In the thick, deep wood 
not a sound was to be heard The dazzling moonbeams 
streamed upon the earth, and stole in silver streaks between 
the mtnglmg branches of the grove. A thick mist hung like 
a bridal veil upan ttee and flower, shading, bat not eoncealii^, 
the covered charms. The wind was hisdied like a ehild at 
rest; scaredy a young leaf flapped in his gentle breath. It 
was a night for lovers to love in. 

^ Hist," said Striver, to himself, as a alight noise eanght his 
watchful ear, and, kneeliag, he bent it to the ground to hatea 
with greater facility. Again the sound was he«rd^ and the 
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trapper naing, and bending forwards^ seemed to anticipate a 
q>eedy view of the badger. Now a rustling was plainly heard ; 
on it came, closer and closer« In the stillness of the mght> boughs 
and twigs cracked and snapped, as if animals of larger growtk 
than Button and the badger were making their way through 
theBL At laat» within three yards of where Striver was 
standing, the badger appeared, closely followed by Button. 
The trapper made a blow at the fugitive as he passed kim^ 
but he missed his aim. The gallant Button, however, was 
more successful. His victim was diving into the sack, when 
the dog seized him by his loose skin, and flung him back 
aeveral feet. The badger tiumed to the bite, and snafued his 
teeth through Button's shoulder. Over and over they rolled, 
fitriver rushed to the rescue, and tried to inflict a deadly blow 
Upon the enemy ; but the struggles of the two were so great» 
that he dared not risk the chance of injuring Button. The 
badger, in his usual way, had thrown himself upon his back, 
a&d with his sharp claws and teeth was inflicting deep gaj^es 
in poor Button's body. With a hearty good^-wiU, the cou^ 
tageous Button retaliated, by clutching his enemy by the 
throat, and shaking him with more than his natural strength* 

'' He 11 kill him— I know he will," said Striver, in a woful 
TOic^ and seizing Butt<Hi by the tail, he lifted him up by this 
<»nameiital member, in order to get a fur blow at the badger. 
The attempt was futile; Button was not to be drawn off by 
his tail. With a strong and sudden twist he disengaged his 
master's hold, and, wi^ a loud angry growl, sent hu teeth 
deeper into his victiboa's windpipe. Ni^ and grinders the 
badg^ used vigorously ; but ^e firm hold of Button upon 
his thr«ttt began, to weaken him. He blew up his skin, and, 
by every manoeuvre, tried to loosen the gripe ; but Button 
Imew too w^ £or him the importance of sticking to that 
tender spot. 

«WhatshaUIdo?" exclaimed Strive; << he *11 kill him— 
I know he will. You're not a WBUkk for him, Button, I tell 
ye ; it 's a heavy weight against a light 'un." 

Button, howerver, was of a different o{nui<m* He discovered, 
sooner than Ids master, that his en&ny was gettis^ the worst 
of it, and renewed his exertions in the deadly conflict. From 
countless veins in Button's body, tine blood streamed in crimson 
currently while very. little flowed from the badger« But, lis 
no doubt the experienced Button wisely thought, it is better 
in flirting to lose blood thao breath. The thick skin of the 
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badger prevented his arteries from being opened; but it 
afforded no protection to the loss of his wind, which momen* 
tarily became worse. After some violent struggles, to ^rhich 
Striver fruitlessly endeavoured to put a speedy ^id, the 
ftp jirm-la lay motionless, held down by each other's jaws. 

<^ They 're both dead, sobbed Striver, who was about catch-- 
ing up Button, when a waspish growl informed him of the 
error of his conjecture. 

The bloody feud recommenced. Button placed his fore- 
paws upon the neck of his enemy, and literally stretched the 
windpipe from his throat. Still the badger was not beaten. 
He continued to carve the deep gashes with his claws, and 
made his strong teeth meet as he varied his bite in poor 
Button's carcase. Not once did the cunning dog change hi^ 
gripe. He knew victory depended upon retaining hold of his 
enemy's throat, and there he held him with the firmness of a 
screwed vice. At length the badger became exhausted. His 
struggles became fainter, and, as he lay almost breathless, 
Striver watched an opportunity to inflict a stunning blow 
upon his head. The defeated animal opened his clasped jaws» 
and permitted one of Button's mangled feet to drop from 
between them. For this act of lenity Button returned a 
vigorous shake, and, finding no farther renewal of the fray by 
his opponent, he released Ins teeth from their tough duty, and 
shook himself for refreshment. 

" Stop a bit. Button," said Striver, " I '11 finish him." 

Blow after blow was repeated upon the badger from Striver's 
cudgel, till at last no signs of life remained. Then the trapper 
seized Button, who was industriously engaged in licking his 
wounds, and, holding him in his arms, he carefully examined 
the bleeding injuries. Numerous and deep they proved ; and 
tears swam in the old man's eyes as he perceived one of his 
favourite's feet was lamentably crushed. 

^^ You 11 limp for life," said the trapper ; ** and may I be 
flayed alive if I wouldn't prefer being lame than se^ng 
you so!" 

Button, notwithstanding his pain, wagged his tail at this 
expressed affection from his master. 

*' Lie there till I take up the sacks," said Striver, pulling off 
his coat and spreading it on the ground as a bed for Button. 
** We must get home as soon as we can, to dress your wounds, 
poor fellow !" 

The sacks were soon taken from the earths, and the body of 
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in words whicli sink deep ibto her breadt. Once more he is 
surrounded by the companions of his youth; their merry 
shouts ring in his ears, and their laugh is echoed in his memory. 
But where are they all ? Alas ! the old man is alone. 

It was on a rough boisterous night, the fourteenth of 
March, that WiUiam's cottage contained more inmates than 
were ever before assembled within its walls at any one time. 
At a round table sat Mr. Bolton, playing '' all fours '* with Mrs. 
Tiggle, while the attentive Peter watched her cards and scored 
the board. Most of the domestics from the Hall, with William 
and Fanny, were arranging themselves for a country dance ; 
while the village fiddler, mounted on an empty flour-tub in a 
comer of the room, was tuning " Singing Sukey." Striver 
was placed in the easy chair close to the fire, with the maimed 
Button couched upon his knees. At a side table Jack was 
fully occupied in carving slices from a large ham. Whether 
his knife slipped occasionally, oannot be ascertained with any 
degree of precision ; but certain it is, that now and then a 
lit-bit of lean, of convenient proportions, fell upon the dish, 
and was no sooner there than it was conveyed to Jack's epi- 
curean palate. Gouty Bob, the butler, was mixing some po- 
tent beverage in a wide and deep china bowl. From time to 
.time he sipped a spoonfid of the fragrant drink, and, after 
adding a lump or two of sugar, then giving another gentle 
squeeze of the lemon, and popping in a shaving more of lime, 
he smacked his lips, and patted those regions surgically des- 
cribed as abdominal. 

" It 11 do, Jack," said Bob. 

" I don't believe it," responded Jack. 

Now, if some extraordinary convulsion of nature had sud- 
denly lifted the roof from BoVs head, and exposed the blinking, 
twinkling stars, in place of the whitewashed ceiling, Bob could 
not have'evinced greater astonishment. To. doubt the quality 
of his palate — ^it was sacrilege; to question his opinion of 
punch — ^it was felony. It was some time before the butler 
could resolve on what steps to take for revenging this foul 
affi'ont. If the punch-bowl had been deep enough, there can 
be little doubt Jack would have been drowned in good liquor, 
as a certain royal personage was treated in the ''good old 
days," when men wore swords as wasps do stings. But, as 
this was not the case. Bob detemuned upon a more pleasant 
mode of vindicating his honour. Filling a round fat-looking 
glass- with the abused composition, he offered it to Jack, sayingi 
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** Drink that. Let it rest in your throat as if it was a mile 
long, and then confess yourself an unbelieving miserable speci- 
men of a know-nothing." 

Jack obeyed the instructions faithftilly. When he had done 
BO, with a very equivocal expression of modesty, he eyed the 
batler shrewdly, and said, " Mr. Bob, I am." 

Bob was satisfied. The fiddler flourished his bow ; all were 
ready, and off they went to as merry a tune as ever was scraped 
from catgut. 

"Trip it lightly," said Tom; "we'll join ye presently. 
High, low, jack, and the game, ma'am," continued he, pegging 
the score. 

*^ I wish I could dance as well as you, sir," . said Peter, 
?* You 're a capital one at it." 

" I *m obliged for your praise," replied Mr. Bolton, with the 
smile of a flattered courtier. " But in the beginning, Peter," 
added he, " you were never designed for a dancer." 

" Indeed," exclaimed Mrs. Tiggle. 

^* Providence models his creatures for especial and various 
purposes," continued Mr. Bolton. "The blood-horse is 
formed for speed ; the cart-horse for strength ; the fox-hound 
possesses fine powers of smell ; the gaze-hound, great quick-> 
ness of sight : and so on, throughout the links of the animal 
creation." 

^^ How I like to hear him talk," ejaculated Peter. 

*^ But why isn't Mr. Bmnstead suited for dancing ?" inquired 
Mrs. Tiggle. 

" Because, ma'am," replied Tom, in a suppressed voice, " he. '^b 
much too leady in the stem." 

Peter blushed at the mention of this disqualification, and 
heartily wished dame Nature had shaped him fcfr " the poetry 
of motion ;" and, while Mr. Bolton gallantly led Mrs. Tiggle 
to the dance, he shufiied up the abandoned cards, and, snapping 
the ^ids quickly through his fingers, seemed to be giving vent 
to some partly smothered^feelings of chagrin. 

On the wldte sanded floor the party shuffled, whirled, and 
skipped, with light heels and lighter hearts. A new spring 
was given to the dance when the old whipper-in joined it. He 
twisted his heavy partner here and there ; between the filed 
line he galloped her up and down,*imtil the rubicund counte- 
nance of Mrs. Tiggle became of the melting order. 

" Tou'reoutof wind, ma'am," said Mr. Bolton, considerately^ 
<< And, if truth must be told, I 'm panting a little," 
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''Toa'd better 8k,s^ dor Mr& XL/* wUspendfMov ''or 
I iemt yott '11 become too moist'' 

" Thank 'e, Mr. Bumstead, I will,' ref^td Mns. Tig^ 
witii her most winxung look ^ tibe eaea jP Bd pmrhnqirr 

*<D0ii% pray don't,*' amd Feba, ImeefiUni^, ''or tbem 
looks '11 singe me in^ Mskm,^ 

Mn, TigglB Bmiied it ttie eompHment, sad sivdAoirBd a 
large glam of paneh hmdod to her by Peter. 

The inspiring strains from the Mdle ceased, wbife att pm^ 
to<4t of Bob's matcUem miziare. Enom Jit. Bolton tm the 
fiddler, iHio where the bigbert and tbemoodb banble tber^ jdl 
the butler's opinion, he regarded each as the glass was iaJGOi 
fromhisl^. When Tom reMedbis goblet immediftMy allier 
emptying it, and gave his customary demoBstmiive nuiek of 
SBlis^MtiaD, Bob nibbed bb kxmei s&dcbodded wilk M5(gkt. 

*< It 's as radi as oil, Mr. Bokon, iai't it?" mad B^b. «& 
hangs about « am's movrtb like bcmey m a OGmb. A JBaan 
couldn't die with that in Us month," ocmianued tbe en- 
Ibnsiaflide bntler. ''^B vaaid Iseep bis body sad aenl together 
even i^aaiBt bis wilL^ 

^'Huab! Bob, faoibr replied ibe old wh^Bfef^ia, infttov^ 
mgly; '< we nmstn't daaDnaa neHgifiw aHl)jeda iw^ 

^Eikan hour had jnst fiafaed, and amst nppmred ta bM» 
recovered from their exertions, when William denrad tim 
fiddler to stick lome ftedk xoain on bis boar, and ailriim amaic 
Inora the tigbtcned stiix^ 

*^ Come, Striver," said the young huntsman, **ffs¥t over 
Rursing Button, and jean as m a fing." 

" No, William, no," replied the tni^er:; ^^wj danemg da^i 
are over." 

^ Y<M woift refose aae aa a perteer/^ said Famy, wba wen 
as pretty Mttle caps noir idie iras a wife as frevfona to her 
marriage — a rule not imFanaiyy adopted by kMUes in ibe boly 
state of matrimony* 

*^ A corpse wodd do bis beat, ma'aaa, if aaed by yaa»^ 
replied 3tnver, dkpkcing Button foam baa bnaoa, and jonang 
Mrs. Bolton in the daaoe. 

<< There's a meny eet!" aaid Tom to Petoa, as bewabdieddB 
dance, seaited in a snug plbioe ^piito out fif tbe ifay,intbaomeiiQry 
substantial and excellent viands placed on a tdafe before theaft 

" It does one's heart good to see 'em," neplied tbe gaaaa- 
keeper, carving a huge slice from a tiuek waaid of beaC " I 
could look at 'em for i 
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It is quBstikmable to whidt Peter aUuded-'the refreahmente 
or tlie daxioers-4>i]t, as he gaied only upon the be^ whea h« 
dt^^eted the obaervatioii, the former appeared to be the ea- 
grossing subject to which he referred. 

That ^^ThofiffiealMrt,'' everybody says and siiiga; butwhen 
does he fly so fast as at a revel, like the one we are now aMBU^ 
SDgatinfrnfly? He loit^s idly willk his s^^the when iDOwing 
the imsighdy weeds in the choked path of life ; but when hi 
oomea to a gay iUnret, witk what pleasure the old feUow whets 
bia edge, ami seven it from the root I He is the eur» of all 
eviksy beeaiue the datroyor ef all created ihui^. Joys and 
•anows— pleaflures and pabaa — ke oUiterataa that aU fitna the 
aenntivB nerve and the suaoeptiUe Iwam. The moat fragile 
and the moat lasting woika of mm are equally breathed vtgtHi 
by Time, and beeome aa if they had nefver been. The n^^ 
was &r advanoed befire the danoe waa deserted. Between 
the gnats cf the bo iak roqa wind howling ootsid^ a few strdieg 
from the haUrdodt were heard^ whm WiUiam aaid, 

** We are ereepuig into ike early hoon^ n^ Menda; let us 
try ihe contents of my wife's larder by way of a wind-up." 

^Lgain the ready Bob was desired to M the pundk-bovL 
Crowding round the taUe^ the gaeata partook of the good 
eheer provided. Mr, Bolton hob^'-noUed with everybody; 
he kiaaed Ms daughter-in-law^ and threatened Mrs. Tiggle w^ 
a similar vMpimi, whldi caoaed a convnlave twit<&ng ia 
Peter's fiaatsraa 

**Dq you fad stiff in the joints^ Stmer?" inqmred Mr. 
Bdton. 

^Novsir,*" replied the trapper; '^butaa li'aomeaaaitehew." 

^'Well said," rejoined Tom. "¥m a bumper; you're as 
hUtlie as a ooc^ hnrk. I mean, too, that bumpers should he 
fOled all round," added he. 

The glasses were filled to the brim 83 directed ; and, as 
the old whqiper-in rose, voioea were edlenc^ and all noise 



^My ftiends," eoDunenced Tom, ''this is my son Will's 
Urtfanis^ and I think you H agree with me, lew nights of 
our lives have been spent more agreeably. Juat about this 
timep" said Mr. Bolton, pulling from his fob a thick silver 
watdi, and gazing with a smfle upon its dial, ''seven aa' 
twenty years ago, Will was hstdied. When I was told that I 
was a father, a warm spajrk seined to glow internally, never 
felt by me before, and from that moment it has never ^ 
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extinguished. It may have been the glow-worm spark of pride ; 
and if it was, my Mends, the cause was sufficient for the effect ; 
for, of all the plump, fat babbies I ever heard of, Will beat 'em 
all to shavings." 

Loud applause and laughter interrupted Mr. Bolton's pro- 



^ Silence ! silence ! ** hallooed Tom, good-humouredly waving 
his hand. 

^^ Silence!'' roared Jack, seconding Mr. Bolton's request. 

^' He was, indeed," continued the old whipper-in. '* I looked 
at his legs first, when he was presented to me wrapped up in 
one of the late Mrs. Bolton's flannel petticoats, and saw at 
once Nature had blessed him with well-shaped shins for em- 
bracing a horse's ribs. ^He's bom to ride well,' said I to 
Striver there, who was present at the time ; and my words 
were proved true before I expected. He wasn't four year old 
when the squire saw the young care-nought climb upon the 
back of a yearling, and ride him about the park like the wind ; 
until the colt dropped from exhaustion. As in duty bound, I 
scolded Will for doing it ; but may I be whipped if I didn't 
feel prouder of him for this act than many a better one since I 
Xike all young fellows of his kidney — and I don't disguise it 
^m his wife — ^he was a little too fond of courting the lasses ; 
but it was his only fault that I could discover. And, although 
I 'm his father, I say, without fear of contradiction, a better 
son, taking lum all in all, a parent was never blest with. To 
have allowed somebody else to propose the toast I 'm about to 
give ye, might, perhaps, have been more in accordance with 
stifle-necked rules. But, as we are not governed by any such 
vapourish humbug, I beg to propose the long life, health, 
happiness, and prosperity of my son Will, the squire's hunts- 
man. May he have many returns of this night !" 

Long before Mr. Bolton had arrived at the climax of his 
speech, his auditors were impatient to give scope to their 
enthusiasm. The hurrah which burst from every tongue 
drowned the noise of the raging wind without. On the keen 
blast the sound was carried, and Echo answered it fax away 
from the scene of festive mirth. 

It was whispered in the village, but never absolutely authen- 
ticated, that, on this memorable night, Mr. Bolton was assisted 
to bed by Peter Bumstead and Jack Tiggle. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

COURSING. 

*^ Call things by their proper names, Peter/' said Mr. Bolton 
to the ke^er, holding. a brace of greyhounds in his leash upon 
the lawn. 

**I never heard 'em called differently," replied Peter— 
** never, in all my life, till now." 

^^ Then you 've been doing that which the majority of erring 
mortals do," rejoined T(Mn ; *^ listening to the ignorant voices 
of others, without thinking for.yourself. Greyhounds ! You 
might as well call 'em red hounds," continued he. 

*^ I don't see that," added the keeper, in a tone more than 
usually sulky. 

*' But I do," responded Mr. Bolton, seriously ; " I do, Peter. 
It would be just as right, because both are equally wrong* 
They used to be properly called ^osrehounds. They run 
by the gaze, not by scent ; and, therefore, I say, properfy 
called gasehounds. It 's a stupid corruption to call 'em grey- 
hounds^hat 's all, Peter — a stupid corruption, I tell ye." 

The keeper made no reply, but stooped and examined one 
of the dogs' fore-feet. 

'^It 's within five'minutes of the hour," observed Tom, look- 
ing at his watch. '^ Ay, and here come the horses." 

Prancing gsuly, the palfreys were led to the porch by a 
groom, equipped for their mistresses' diversion. After them 
came Wilmott and Title/s horses; while the fat coachman — 
who claimed the privilege of arranging the young ladies' 
riding-habits, in preference to any one — ^brought up the rear 
with the squire's j&vourite roan. 

Scarcely had they arrived, when Kate issued from the hall- 
door, and began caressing her horse. 

'^ You must carry me swift and sure. Flirt," said she, pat- 
ting the proudly-arched neck of her &vourite. " You shall 
be first to-day. Flirt — mind — ^you shaU be first," continued 
Kate, holding up her thin whip in a threatening numner. 

The horse threw back her ears, and champed the bit. 

'' Come, then, be steady," said her mistress, as with a %ht 
bound she vaulted into the saddle. 

<' Ha, ha ! Kate 's the girl to mount without a lift," said the 
squire, delighted at seeing her fairy-Hke spring. '^Gom% 
Agnes," continued he, ^^ try to do the like. You 11 never be 
1^ horsewoman while you want helping. Up with you !" 
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*' No/' responded Agpasr ^^ A &ili»a before such critics 
would be too mortifyihg. I 'U practise m private.'' 

** Welly then, be assisted, fliMi let 's start, my dear/' said the 
mfib^ ^It '» qtute kite enoogli/' 

*^¥^naSt me tibv luMMiir/' obaemd 'BtUtyfhfMSmg a iMoJ 
close to the ground. 

Agam Tfiiofd her aoMill fcot in it, flad Wtti liflid tet« the 
saddle 

''WkH^of «lw kouncb wMbeiMerr iB^uked Wflmott, 
MBfng il^hii kosM elowto Ktte'siidew 

'*Ih<i^Bi]rp«t,Slidca{i,"rviili0dah«. ""Bttt I Hmt iiff 
&ther's Sprinff w^ beat her." 

<«DMirtb«di>wn4ie»|ed,lABs^"siidlfr.B0lt<», '"^rVe 
great hopes of her myself. We shieill see presently/' i autuwaii i 
!Eoii^ wilk ft sigviiftcBi*^ nad of eitonfagvaoBl; 

<^Tott V» i9 bar feiitatr, ToB^.'^ ofaMTved tli# s<i8lr^ 

^'Yerygood^w/'iiBliedli^. Boftlofi. "^111 sfe^«n «»a 
ttr^Mtenoft." 

<' Two bindMd ftoA ii^ ^MTdA I Kke/ said llM» iqii^ 

^' A UMte iinte> vsUMe Au dvir, lioppOM, »ir,*^ ie B |wa d o< 
Tmx. 

<' Yes," added the squire. '< But about tfm dbtaOM." 

Tke did irhippitf^ tevcliwl his hii^ nd lo^ the bounds 
from Pet€t> who IMuA any tli^ but gnrtMM wkh thtf 
laovtiMnis hm hfa dbagris qiMcfy TuMiecl ^^s Iht fifsiie 
Ml hhft ha wa» appoiated jodigv in th» amoiiAta^ 

Jack Tiggk^ Strivw^ and Batten, ww jobwd At |Mty; 

^Keep your ayet well c^n^ fmk,"' uid the sqafaw. ''I 
~ charts fcia 



I yM to- h» fa»e4bML6r; 

'"'^ 1 11 do my best, sir," replied Jack. 

AU Aow proeasdttd iaio tha paAy and esliiidad into n fine 
for the discovery of croucUi^ ptSK. 

<^ Wa sham soda se^ ny Spriay nm awif fiMB Midcftp," 
Hid tha squire, hn^ghbD^. 

^Ikm'i ba too tui^ falher," NpMed Kite. ^FefdMnM 
you may ha nfnataknn," 

'< She 'i wdlbvtd," rejoined the sqniM; «'balyo0*i% i^ed 
hir^ Kate^ with toe lauebpi^," 

<< I 'm not sure of that, sir/' added Tcto^ 

<' When you dhalkngeNi n^taft n|gh^" said Kai^ <<I know 
foa fale certam cf bea^a^ my pfetiy Madoap " 

<«I eonftsB I did, and do/r6|ri[i«d tiie sqttira. 

''She'aaheaatifiil cmtws," obievv«d Wflm^ hwUBg ai 



tke boHsuiy a lai^e finm-ooliwrttd dogv with a white throat 
Her silky ears were so thin that the light almost shone throiig^ 
ffaoK, and ker graoefiol Miobs bene like wiHour wands as she 
figfatly trod the gema. Her eoaapetitor wis a fine jet blade 
^og>Qlihett«ie8iseybai]»BidistB<»girH^^ Bothseemed 
to dompvdMbd ibs business tltey wsre vpoiu Wi& priduid 
0» and BiteiMmt leohs thsy tioited^ at th» ki«th of the 
kash, befofe Mr. Baitom idu^ held ih»9 togalhsr with a 
steady hand. 

Kg^ and k£t eif«iy one easi iheir eyes te disoorer tiM 
eikveet ef tieir search. Miimte» elapsed, bat no seoced haxe 
leaped from her form. 

<^ Where sie ail the bttea^ Peter r asked ibe sqidie. 
^Thejr Dever can be feuad wheft they 're wanted/' r^Hed 
tfce keeper, ednchidkig witit an ill^suppvessed cath. 

Upon the Y«rge el a dry ditdi^ fiUl at laU coarse graas^ 
8fti3Pi/» cyea fell epstt one etoucbed among some nettk& 
^flofao !" sKisd the tnffpft, tkrorwh^ vp Us daster band« 
<«Att 1^1^'' rallied the sqi&re; '< Hew doea she head?" 
Steiiwr pefasted towards the home-eovar. 
*^ Soho ! soho !" hallooed the sqme^ loMsog at the bounds 
etendingr like bi|ds ready to take flsgbt^ 

AH fenttmed stfll lb. B^ton phieed bolb bis hands to 
the leash, and, with a keen eye, measmred the distance between 
Uk and Iba haie*»ferm, 

<^ Take Ikem hatf^ardozcsi yards forwards'' said the mpsam. 
«^ Ton 11 be clearer of us.'' 

The eld vbip|wr4n obeyed the order, and no one stood 
between him and. Striver. The squire looked round and 
sttiM. ^'Aieyon teady, Kat0andAgxfeeB?"hiqidredhe. 

Excitement flushed the cheeks and flashed in the eyes 
of both. 
^^ Yes," was the brief and simnksiieons reply. 
The squire waved his hand, and Striver BfMruqg the hare. 
V&i^ the hounds leaped as she rose from her form; but in 
Tcmfs Arm grasp they w«re cbeoked and kept back. 

^ Law enongh," cried the aqnif e. But the words were not 
from his lips^ when the <^ wbipper-in &lq>ped the leaah« 
lake arrows winged from the same bow, the hounds shot 
forward. Neck and neck they swept ak»ng^ their pointed 
noses severing the blades of grass as they mshed towards 
fheir vietkn. At eadi stride theh breasts nearly touched 
the ground^ and, as the noble creatures tried to outstrip 
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each other, they seemed to glide like shadows upon the 
earth. 

'' Well matched ! " excUumed the squire. '' Bide, Wilmott, 
ride ; we must judge for ourselves. Peter will see little of thia." 

^'Not before me/' said Kate, loosening the tightened rein, 
and cracking her whip in the air. With a bound, flirt 
answered the summons. Away she sped ovor the green tur^ 
as if she scorned to touch it with her dainty tread. Wilmott 
rose in his stirrups, and urged his horse to join the dbir 
leader ; but his rowels became pink b^ore he gained her aide. 
The squire rode third, while Agnes and Titley followed (dose 
to him. 

The pedestrians used their best exertions to gain an eminence 
at no great distance ; and, second to Jack, who led the way» 
was the old whipper-in. Shading his eyes with one hand, 
Mr. Bolton watched the race with uncommon interest. 

^'Beautiful! beau — ^tiful!*' he exclaimed, as the hounds 
flew along the greensward, without any apparent advantage 
gained by either. As if liiokecT together, tiiey continued the 
course. The hare made for the home-cover, but was losing 
her distance from the start. 

"A cote, a cote! Madcap for ever!" cried Tom, throwing 
up his hat, as the hound rushed by her fellow, and gave the 
hare a turn. 

"Now, Spring," said Jack. "No! he's missed her," con- 
tinued he, as the fiigitive wrenched, and escaped his jaws. 

Spring was now within a few yards of the scut, a little in 
advance of Madcap, wh^ making a similar rush, he caused 
the. hare to turn. 

"One for Spring,'' said Peter; "and not a sixpence for 
choice." 

" The bitch for me,'* replied Tom. 

" Ay," added Striver, " there's better blood in her. Noflung 
like blood, from a lord to a lurcher." 

The hare could not reach the wood in her present course, 
but led the hounds towards a high and thick hedge some 
distance above the cover. Madcap strained her musdes and 
sinews to reach the victim as she was close to the thicket ; but 
she sprang through a small mesh, and both the hounds charged 
the fence like whistling bullets. 

"Over!" cried Wilmott, taking the leap in gallant style. 
The squire and Titley followed ; but the ladies checked their 
ardent horses, and watched the course from the hedge. 
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The squire beckoned for them to follow ; but Kate laughed^ 
and shook her head. 

Madcap wan now about a length in advance of her antago- 
nist, sweeping across an open fallow. With a stretch, she 
turned the hare towards the fence. Just as she was upon the 
verge of it, the hound dashed at the victim and wrenched her 
from a gap ; but turning again quickly, the hare gained the 
hedge, and leaped through it, pressed close by Madcap. 
Within a few feet of Agnes and E^ate, the pursuing and pur- 
sued rattled past towards the wood at the bottom of the park. 
Off tlie girls set at a merry pace, now becoming the leading 
equestrians. 

'^ I 'm seldom out in my opinion," observed the egotistical 
Mr. Bolton. " Madcap can run away from Spring, and she '11 
bear the hare long before she gets to the cover." 

'< Miss Kate '11 be pleased enough," said Jack, *' How she 11 
hamper the squire ! " 

" Here they come ! Well done !" exclaimed Striver, as the 
squire and his companions leaped the fence into the park. 

All were again in view, mi^dng towards the wood with the 
swiftness of thought. 

Spring was now many lengths behind, having fallen as he 
jumped at the fence ; and, with his best endeavours, he could 
not regain the lost distance. 

The hare f^peared to have a fair chance for reaching the 
cover unscathed, for, although not more than half-a-dozen 
yards from her enemy's willing jaws, the hound made not an 
inch less between them from the hedge. ^'Kow, Madcap!" 
cried WOmott, as the hare was within a few feet of the thick 
fiirze. As if the ambitious hound answered to the cheer, she 
darted forward and snatched her victim from the ground when 
upon the point of darting into the wood. With such impetus 
did Madcap fly to snap her escaping prey, that she crashed into 
the cover for many yards, and, when discovered by Wilmott, 
who leaped from his horse, was foimd stretched upon the earth 
with distended tongue and panting sides, and die dead hare 
clasped between her forefeet. He cleared her mouth, and lifted 
the hare above his head, for his companions in the sport to see. 

Such a merry, ringing laugh came from Kate's lips ! 

" Boast no more of your matchless Spring," said she. Have 
I spoiled Madcap with too much play, dear father ?" 
. The squire replied, with a good-humoured smile, ^^ No, my 
love, no ; I 'm furly beaten." 
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*^ Bj a tvra^ a wfeneli, and ^tas/^ added Wibnott, pointing 
to the hare. 

For some imie Kate eontinoed to ermoe her del^t in the 
Tietory achieved bj^her fkrooriter bat, as the partj tamed 
dieir horses* heads towards the Hall, her gaietj beeBsne ehsmg^d 
hito sonetiiuig'i^yproadhsi^ to seriomiess. 

«' What's the matter, Kale f* asked the squire. '<Am I to 
be let off so easjr, wtH^ all mj bragging?" 

*< I am g^ Madcap 88eeeeded,''rep^ed Kate; ^botylbFthe 
fiitiixe, she shall onlytry her speed by diasing the cneket-faaB.* 

The squire hraghed as he exchumed, ^ Ton 11 never make 
a sportsman, Kate.'' 

GHAPTEB XXIX. 

«B IiMT PiAX 00 VHE BBJUKXf. 

<< BocKWOOD, Priestess, Cruiser," hallooed William^ draftiiig 

^'Lel '• have Ptndeneev'' said the old wfmer^D, ttaidiiig 
bflaiMiiiiithekeBnel. <<Mie'sa0Bpitelbitefe,FnidflDeeis." 

Tom's &vourite hoimd, Trimbush, stood,, at nraal, apart fimi 
his UXkfW9, aod, pfeasing his head close to Mr. Boltoni'i top- 
iMiola, uttiV^foiMtiifeateidDggrowkatatiiirdperaoiliiithe 
court. This was Jack Tiggle, eqi^iped from head to foot lor 
tiw cha s e, and entermg, lor the flnt thne in Ui Ml^ vpon the 
npoDsibie duties of whipper-in. Attentively be walsfaed te 
hwrtsmflii'a procee d ings, and kepi a wiffing ear Ibr any erdsr 
ftom hinu 

^ Trimbwb, Trimbush," sakl Mr. Bolton, reprom^ljr, ** yoa 
must be ftiends wMi Jadcr Kever be ms^ wil^ those in 
flodiority," continiied the old whipper-in, stroking the hoondli 
proudly bent neck. 

^'He doesn't rdnh Jaek^s fmh bit o' pink," said WWau 

^^ No,'' responded Mr. Bolton; ^ he's aware that somelhiiig 'a 
going en iMire ^lan common.'' 

^'Open liiat door, Jm^** sod William, 

lii an mstant the command was obeyed, the selected horacb 
were pensitted to leave the kennel, and, heading the well* 
tramed pack, William proeeeded with them towards the Hall, 
eiosdy fiAmed by Tom and Jaek, the. latter moontM on a 
fiery chesnut, wMeh he managed with mooh skill and eoonge* 

^'Hiuidle hfan gontfy," said Mr, Bolton; '<he'U soften 
down in a minute or two." 



^ In tbeir waf tbey Jiad to ipaiA Mes« Xiggle'» wUa^. l4Uig 

peevioue to li^c^ in view^ t£e jHoud lfr& Ti^j^ stood oi tfat 
I tiaoestuM, sbadiDg her &oe j&on tho daaJM^ Tiwighinr, wod 
, sticmmgh&t43fy^to<itiibchBi^i>fth^ P«t(nr Biia^ 

, steftd ^oeeupidd A ckae AUiioA bf iMV aide> aad ji€id in Ju» 
expansive hand a flagon of ale. 

""I don't 800 'a%'' aM Mrs. higgle; ''A^ 'jre a pli^j 
Ifli^ tune*" 

'' OaJffi yer lu^kaiiQO, my deaf Mrs. T^'' said tha gatt^ 
keeper; ^'ihey^heliei:oby-an'4>y«" 

A lew r«8tio% in long smosskr&oda, stood lollii^ agaimt 
the palings of Mrs. Tiggle's garden, and some round^Qa43ed 
village ehildren were mitiag on the baiak c^ppoait^ apeMmg in 
whispers about ^^jwmg Mc» TiggH" ^ ^y i^<>^ tfrmed 
him. 

<<Here they be," Mid a lit»idittbby boj,tuxxHSg»iau»i»«raeiin 
the MMMiy And jtippifig aiwut with the d/^1^ of e^ 

iSn, Tiggie'a heart gavo an eKtsa jiuoop al; tUa piece «l in* 
telligence, and sent the blood scarlet to her loEiebead. 

^& iKHinda eame troUmg in a groop ga3j down the ^e, 
with their long waving stems plumed over iSn&f hadok, AJ<* 
tiMMigh the leader in tbe run, Tiunboah waa alwa|s the iast 
bound to thevaeet. JSe tisveUed by ^ side iif Mr. Bo)in«fa 
horse, and acted the privileged favourite to the letter. 

" Good mecniag^^ aaid Wiiliamy ^eckiaig his horse. 

^^ Good morning, ak,'' vepiied Mrs. Tig^ but gazijo^ only 
upon her son. If the Emperor of aU Ha^ Ruaaias had been 
preset, he would faa^e beffi disiegarded by Mrs. Tiggle. 

<<He looks like business, ma*am, doesnt hei'^ inquired 
Mr. Bolton. 

<^ Beautiful, beautiful!*' exclaimed the gratified taoth^ 
chfiping her handa ; *' he looks like a. a > ■» . ■ >** 

^Beaveealy Qherub in top-boot^" said Peter, h^pixig hia 
charmer eut, and offeiasg the £lled flagon tto Mr. Boltoiu 

''Here 's yioar bealth, ua'am," aaid To«i; ^'and aU yonr 
good heakha, espeeially youn^ Jack. Ma^r you do enedit to 
yourself, and to me to-day !'' 

Mr. Bofien'a nose was buried in ^e ftoth fi>r « kiaig time ; 
and, when it emerged, a noise burst from hia lipa fiaacaalatiag 
ihat -of 4k ds^er lifting hia head above water, alter three unnntes* 
JBun^faioiL William, likewiae, expiesaed hsa good wiahes &r 
Jack's well-doing, and took a draught of Mrs. Xiggle'a very 
best genuine jnalt aod heps. 
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Jack peeped at the bottom of the jug as it was handed to 
him by his intended father-in-law, and, saying, " he thanked 
them for all,'' quaffed the remainder of the ale. With the 
admiration of the spectators, and the exclamations of delig^ht 
from Mrs. Tiggle, die hounds proceeded on their way to the 
meet. 

The squire, Wilmott, and Titley were sitting in their saddles 
at the park gates, surrounded by a very large field of spcH-ts- 
men, when the pack approached. The last day of the Scour- 
field hunt brought numbers from a great distance at the close 
of each season, and never were there more out than on this 
occasion. 

" Here comes my second whip," said the squire, laughing. 

" How remarkably well he looks !" added Titley. 

"He cannot be under better hands," observed Wilmott; 
** old Tom will soon make him a good servant." 
• Jack took off his cap as he rode through the congregated 
sportsmen, and not one there but admired the dashing exterior 
of the young novice. 

"Careless, lass. War' horse," said he, giving Careless a 
taste of his thong. 

Mr. Bolton looked aside at the squire, and nodded his head 
slightly towards his pupil, as much as to say, " He 's up to it, 
squire." 

"Which do you draw first ?" inquired Wilmott. 

" The lawn cover, sir," replied William. 

** A sure find," said the squire. 

All moved in the direction of the wood, which was about 
half a mile distant. 

" These thirty acres of furze wiU puzzle them, I think," said 
Wihnott. 

" Not if we happen upon one of the right sort," replied the 
squire ; " but if he 's a coward, and won't break, they will." 

The huntsman dashed into the cover with the pack, and 
cheered them to the chase. Through the thick imderwood 
they threaded their way, and all was silent, when a hound 
gave tongue. 

"Hoik to Prattler," hallooed William; but no other re- . 
sponded to the call. 

" There 's no certainty with Prattler," said the old whipper- 
in ; " he 's a quick hound, but no reliance can be placed upon 
him in cover." 

Some time elapsed before any cheerful sofmd was heuti 
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again. At length Jack's youthful voice made many a heart beat 
quick. Musical and clear it pealed from the side of the cover 
where he was stationed, as he saw the fox cross a ride, making 
towards the opposite end from which the hounds were hunting. 

** Hoik, halloo, hoik, halloo ! *' shouted the old whipper-in, 
working his head from one side to the other with pleasure at 
hearing his pupil's voice. 

Away came the willing hoimds to the summons. Trimbush 
flew like a meteor to Tom's voice, and chimed out his deep- 
toned note as he picked up the scent of the skulking fox. In 
his rear followed his noisy companions, loading the air with 
their merry cries. 

"Hold hard, Jack," said Mr. Bolton; "keep your eye 
for'ard to the left." 

The old whipper-in had just given this injunction, wh^n 
sly Beynard leaped from the cover at the spot he had pointed 
out^ and sped away at a rattling pace. 

" Tally-ho, tally-ho, tally-ho!" sung Jack. 

" I knew how it would be," observed Mr. Bolton, lifting 
his cap, and making the welkin ring with his view halloo. 

William [shot past with a bunch of tail hounds, and, laying 
them on, in a moment all were together, and away they went 
at a pace to outstript the wind. 

" There 's no waiting time to-day,** said the squire, spurring 
his horse over a fallow. 

" No, sir," replied Tom, with a smile ; " but there 's a good 
many here who '11 wait before long." 

Over a %ht grass country the hounds flew at a racing pace. 
The enclosures were large ; but when a leap was to be taken, 
it was a " yawner," as Mr. Bolton described it. Jack rode a 
little in advance of his Mentor, and was second in the hunt 
to WiUiam. 

« How well the boy rides !" said Titley. 

"He does, indeed," replied Wilmott; "I saw him take a 
tremendous jiunp just now." 

" It 's in him, sir," said Mr. Bolton, overhearing the obser- 
vation ; " he couldn't help it if he tried. But we 're coming 
to one that'll try his nerves now, I see." 

The leap stretching itself before them was a wide deep 
ditch, with a precipitous bank of five feet, and a high rail 
fence, standing four yards from the bank. William just cleared 
the rasper; but his horse knuckled upon his knees as he came 
to the|ground, and almost unseated his rider. 



<<Touch and go/" mud lie B^Mm. 

Williaan tuawd bis hetA to tee wbo would dans ^e bold 

Jfoir it wM Jaek't titfiL With ^^pveitMl )«, jbi4 ^ItetaP* 
nkiaiM« fixed in €tf«]r|r laatore^ W4fpr«Aeked^ Bis 

imfaikioi homo tried t^ mah 9t k, hid he hM liim wiih * 
steady hand ; and, as he showed sympjboilMi-of isw^rviog on iUe 
hriak. Jack's new spurs wer^ hnpfid into fais«d€A^ tod he flew 
over wi&tibl^iilMssitfabird* 

^^BeafttiMly doote!'' eiMlauMd Tom, prei^awg to ha9# 
"ago" at it. 

Steadily his old experienced hunter stretdMd/>irt Ua l90g 
aeok, sod gatberod hiasfietf for th0 wigbty 4>rmig; Ijnt, «s he 
took it, the horse slipped, and fell head cffm i^eb mi» the 
iiidbf seodio^ Ae oid wh^pev-m into ijba air like a shuttie- 
OMsk. Down he {^H^ied oa ibe «tiiar aida oi^ die tes^ into 
a convenient quagmire. 

" Are you hurt T' aakad the aqpiif^ puliisg up Us hoi»e« 

«Ko, air, no/' refdiad Tom, fising, and ^atehiag hold of 
the rein. 

"Are you <|iuta svef^ aefcad Wiim>U$ who,mik Tifley 
attd aevend otheniy esmeio aataadstiU 

<< For God's sake, gentlemei^ ride amV aaid ibe dd whip* 
1^^ enai|^ca%j pHtik^ Ui £»o<^ in ibe stkrai^ and re- 
mounting. '^ I 'm not even scratched,^' oaatiBuad h^i ^* and 
tf ^ or «vea ibe tinff ^ Dagfaad, waa bUM, yw aboiddn't 
stop. For'ard, for'ard/' haUoaed Tow, 9ig»m uf^iiig baa hiom 
to the juia|». 

With ixMicb aai^ the foifed borsa fipepared £or Us seoond 
veartiire. Witb fiafidusig «y^ be mroasused tha distanic^ and 
atratched wk narve and wnaw aa ha roi^ frwa the eaahi^ 
" Over !" cheered Tom, lifting his whip hand, aad bsodiag 
safely on the opposi^ aide of the laJL 

Wilm^tt took the leap at tbe aoaa monaot; but jfiie npire, 
Titley, and most of the others, foiled aa aasier aj^ «t aoiaa 
Jiltle diedAaaa &<m tbe diaeet caaasf^ 

■^^ J 'm too old for tbait slow," said tbe aiiHtafe. 
" And I too inexpefioMsed," added Titilaj. '^ I ^itfti Aever 
lake odsa^f those wkb my^vA ommi%" said ba. 

'^ W^ll, wielly perhaps yo« b^g«a toola^ jorauchaspjtehers," 
SDepliad tbe a^piira. ^^ But y^yanda fifiw aa weD as iswoat of 'em." 
'' Weiauajkwake ujp for kat tiaaa," aaid Xitlay. "Tbay 'oe 
getting away froja Uf^** 
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** Come on, then," replied the squire, slackening his rein, 
and increasing the speed of his willing horse. 

Without a check the hounds ran for nearly an hour. Mile 
after mile they pressed the fox on, without one of the briUiant 
pack tailing a yard. In a compact group they ran, so that a 
tablecloth would have covered them all. At length their cry 
was stilled. The cunning fox had run through a large flock 
of sheepj and here the hounds were puzzled. 

" You see, Jack," said Mr. Bolton, " the scent 's good, so 
Will makes a quick cast. Hell hit it off within a minute, I 
know." 

" This is a breather," said Jack, wiping off the trickling 
perspiration from his features. 

"It will be before weVe done," repHed Tom, "or I'm 
much mistaken. Now, Jack, drive the sheep this way, so as 
to keep 'em from going on before us." 

Jack performed this office, and watched the huntsman as he 
cast round the flock. 

** Waggery 's got it," said the old whipper-in, as the hound 
waved her stem, sniffed the ground greedily, and gave the cry. 

Again the chase went on ; but at each fence many of the 
tired-out horses fell, and others were pulled up exhausted. A 
select few only kept up. 

" He '11 run till night," said the squire. 

" He must mend his pace, then," replied Wilmott. " We 'rO 
not far behind him." 

" There 's the view halloo," said Titley, as a hearty " Tally- 
ho !" saluted their ears. 

That comes from the man working in the next field,'* 
observed Wilmott. " We 're not five hundred yards from 
his brush." 

Side by side Jack and Mr. Bolton rode, the former doing 
his best, and the latter quite satisfied with his pupil's accom- 
plishments. 

" It 's warm work, Jack," said Mr, Bolton. 

"It is indeed, sir," replied Jack. "Peeping Tom here 
begins to have enough of it." 

" Give him the gaffs, then," replied the old whipper-in. " I 
thought in the morning his steel would leave him too soon." 

" I 've been giving him a taste of them for the last three 
miles," said Jack. 

" Ah ! I see you have," responded Mr. Bolton, looking at 
Jack's heels speckled with red. 

14 
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Through a tiU buMoeh laedge WiUiaia plunged, olooelj 
followed by Jack, who received the beikt branehe^ in lua fMc^ 
as tihey ^ang baekwarda froia the himtsmaii'a foroe* A. few 
long 8eratohe» were carved in hia faee, hk aose tmi^ed, and 
bia eyea distilled Imvjf dropB^aabe ejected a paaaBagetbraugh 
tbe hedge. 

'^Tou'U resnember not to ride »o close in another's wake 
again/' said Mr. BoUon, smiling at Jade's dosocaafiture. '^ £z- 
perienea teachea ua better thaa a^i; tibdng d«e." 

Up a steep hiil they i^icked their panitiog and foaming 
horses, and, before they reached the top, out of upwarda ^ 
two hundred and fi£ty sportsmen, but filbeea were following 
on. The squire, WOmott, and Titley held their plaeea wdlf 
to the infinite pleasure of^ Mr. Bolton. 

'^A year ago,'' said he^ ^^ I Uttle liiought to see Mr. Titley 
up with such a run as this. He 'a a trump — a regular briek. 

As they dipped over the hill, William turned m& head* i^d 
pointed to a small cover at the bottom of it. 

" Yes, you 're right* Will/' said the old whipper-in. " He 
isn't through there yet : but he can't lie long. It 'a no use 
skulking, my boy, you must run or die/' 

The fox appeared to entertain a similar (pinion, for as the 
hounds entered the wood he emerged from his retreat, and 
continued his flight ; but his brush hung close to the ground, 
and he exhibited unequivocal symptoms of distress. 

" In five minutes more Tnmbush will have fixed his grinders 
in you/' observed Tom. ^^ He 's nearly done up.'^ 

" And so am I," said Jack, almost breathless. 

" Pooh, pooh !" replied Mr. Bolton. " It 's aH in the ima- 
gination, that b«" 

" Peeping Tom can't take another leap, sir,*' responded JacL 

<^Give him the persuaders, and he wiUi," said the old 
whipper-in. 

Jn view the pack now pursued their victim. Each tried to 
outstrip his fellow and seize the prize ; but so equal were their 
powers, that all kept together notwithstanding. Trumbush 
managed just to head the pack ; but it was wiSi great diffi* 
eulty he did 90. Gradually the distance became shorter 
between them and the fox. Yard by yard hia enemies neared 
him ; but still he continued to do his best endeavours to escape. 
The refreshing hope that an open earth was not fiir off revived 
his drooping spirits, and ligsged Haynard redoubled his exertion 
to gain this haven of security. 
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^ ^'You mfty try, and I like to see you/' observed the old 

■ whipper-in. " It 's a brave heart that nevw flags when miar 
^ fortune 's at the pada.'^ 

' The fox raised his brushy aad, scramUing over some high 

f palings^ was lost to sight. Many of the hounds fell backwards 
as they jumped at the fence ; but at last all got over^ and, iu 
I an irregular line, continued the chase. 
^ « Turn to the right, Jack,," said Mr. Bolton. " We can't 

take that now. Follow WiU." 
' The huntsman turned sharp to the right, and, unlatching 

the gate, threw it back upon its hinges ; and, setting spurs to 
his horse, r^^ned the distance lost between him and 
his hounds. 

They now sw^ ovw some small low meadows, separated 
from eadi other by wide and deq> ditches nearly full of watar. 
When Jack was nearing the first one, the old whipper-in called 
CfUkt, 

" Cram him at it, Jack, or you '11 be in to a certainty." 
Whip and spur were applied vigorously, but Peeping Tom 
eould not manage it with tiiese stimulants. He rolled rather 
thaa galloped to the edge of the water, and th^i in he went 
with scarcely an attempt to jumpw Jack scrambled off his 
saddle, and to the detriment of his boots and coat, waded 
through the mud and water. The old whii^r-in laughed at 
his pupil's ducking, and shouted as he swept past, ^' Get him 
out, and follow on." 

'^£asier said than done," observed Jack, tugging at his 
horse's rein, and thooging him as he lay motionless in the ditch. 
Before the squire came up, howevw, Jack managed to g^ 
V^e^iBg TiMii from the sure. The worn-out horse reeled 
about when he staggered to Yaa legs, and seemed too weak for 
hia feather-weight rider as he climbed again into the saddle. 

" Woo-hoop !" was carried far on the hreese from William's 
tongue. It was poor B^nard's death-knell. 

"Th^'ve killed him," said the squire, exultingly, and 
pressing lus tired horse forwards. 

In the centre of a grass fiekl, within one of where Jack was 
ditdbed, the hounds ran into the fox. Trimbush was the first 
to snap him rowsd the loins, and received a gripe on his throat 
in return. It was his last gripe, but Beynard gave it with all 
his heart. 

The old whipper-in saw the gallant act of his £ftvourit^ and 
saidy as he threw himself from his hwse, 
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'' A second Merrymon, Will; a second Menyman. I always 
thought he 'd turn out so." 

In a ring the hounds stood as William knelt to sever the 
lirush and pads. Jack held his and Mr. Bolton's hor»e while 
the operation was going on, and stood a little in the rear, w^hile 
the squire, his two friends, and the few *' left in their ^lory 
alone,'' occupied the front ground. 

*' Who clums the brush?" inquired Mr. Bolton, taking the 
prise firom his son. 

" Give it to Mr. Titley/' replied the squire. " He 's as much 
entitled to it as any one, for we all arrived in a knot." 

With a good-humoured smile the old whipper-in presented 
the brush to Titley. 

*^ I can see, sir," said he, " I think, as far as most men ; but 
it never once crossed my vision that I should ever hand you a 
Iwrush." 

** I hope you give it me with a good will, Mr. Bolton," said 
Titley. 

" Ah ! sir, I do indeed," replied Tom. 

The old whipper-in flogged back a hound, too anxious for 
^e remains of the fox before the huntsman had quite done 
W^ them — ^when, in the act, he was observed to stagg^ and 
^am deadly pale. 

^ What 's the matter, Tom ?" said the squire. 

^ I — don't — ^know, sir," replied the old whipper-in, pressing 
9t hand upon his closed eyes. " But I — " and down he fell 
^pon the greensward. 

in an instant all leaped from their horses, and flew to the 
side of the old whipper-in. 

" He's faint," said the squire. ** Got some water inuuediately.'' 

Jack left the horses to crop the grass with loosened reins ; 
and running to the side of a ditch, he dipped his ci^ and 
brought it back filled. 

The squire laved his old servant's temples, rubbed his 
bloodless fingers, and watched with great solicitude for re- 
turning consdouffliess. For a long time a few sighs only 
broke from the purple lips, and the ashy countenance remained 
fixed as in death. A cold perspiration stood upon the brow, 
and the partly-closed eyes lacked their brightness. 

** He 's coming round," said the squire, as the old whipper- 
in evinced symptoms of returning animation. 

" The exertion has been too much for him," said Wilmott. 

** Poor old fellow ! " exclaimed Titley ; *^ how ill he appears ! " 
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^Father/' said WiUiam, Mghtened beyond description^ 
** pray speak to me. Are you better ?" 

** It 's as it should be, Will/' fitmtly replied the old whip- 
per-iOy pressmg his kind master's hand — '^ it 's as it should be. 
At the death — ay, at the death/' said he, firmly, raising him- 
self on his 1^ arm, " Tom Bolton gets summoned to his earth. 
Don't weep, Will," continued he, as his son's eyes gushed 
f<»rth a flood of tears. "If I could have picked the time and 
plaoe^ now and here would have been my choice. And yet^ 
perhiqps, I might have asked for another run." 

"Anoth^!" exclaimed the squire, curbing his feelings^ 
'* we shall have scores together yet. Gome, cheer up, Tom^ 
and don't let a little weakness floor ye /' 

"Bide for a doctor, Jack," whispered Wilmott; but the 
order was heard by the old whipper-in. 

" Stop," said he to the ready Jack, who was in his saddle in 
a moment. "Let no physic-merchant come h^re. I must 
di^ as I have lived, without his aid. I tell you, squire, and 
all of ye, that my run is over ; and it has been a long and 
merry one." 

" Don't think so," said the squire, with tears swimming in 
luseyes; " you 11 be better soon." 

" No, sir," replied the old whipper-in, shaking his head, and 
looking towards the west at the setting sun, as he threw hia 
long burnished shadows upon the earth. " I shall never see 
Mm set again," continued he. 

" What shall I do ?" asked William, much distressed. 

" Bear the separation like a man, WiU," replied his fitther ; 
'^and, when I am gone, let no whining r^ret remain with 
you for a day. A Bolton," continued the old whipper-in, 
whUe his eyes sparkled again, " mustn't act a soft part long." 

"We had b^ter get him home as soon as possibles," said 
Titley. 

" Yes," added Wihnott ; " for I fear the attack is as serious 
as poor Tom thinks it to be." 

" I can ride with a little support," said the old whipper* 
in, " if you 11 bind this hanc^erohief round my bating 
tonples." 

The squire dipped the handkerchief in the water, and twisted 
it tightly round, as desired. 

"Well lift you on the saddle, Tom," said he; "and 111 
hold you on one side, while William shall on the other." 

" Thank you kindly, sir," replied the old whipper-in. 
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Slowly, and with much otre, thej lifted him on lis Jiorse, 
and turned his head towards home. 

With measared tread, liie zaournfiil peity pointed lor S<^iir- 
fidd Hall. Jack led the pack a few yards beliore them ; but 
Trimbuflh kept doee to theold whippernbi. The houad seemed 
to oomprehend that BOOMthiBg had oecon^d to hia nuidi- 
loved master. Occaaionally, he gaaed in his face, and uttered 
a pitiful ery, and tried to gain hia attention by every loeaiis 
in his power. At length he suoeeeded. The old wlupper-in 
saw the sorrow of his fn^ourite, and kwking at him fondly, 
said, — 

« Poor Trimbudi] there's no tiy hade here. We most go 
when called for, Trimburii." 



CHAPTEB XXX. 

THE DEATH OP TOM BOLTON. 

The lamp threw a pale, fidde light upon the walls €xi the sick 
chamber ; the dkxsk seemed to tack louder than usual, and the 
hours drawled lazily on, as William and Fanny watched the 
restless sleep ef the old whij^per-in as he toaeed i^on the 
bed, a burning fever parching up his skin, and tracking his 
Iti^fened lips. 

''I wish he would take the medidne/' said f amiyy in a 
whisper; '^I thmk it would do him good.'' 

** Nothing will induce him/' replied Wiiliam. ^ If any one 
could have persuaded hiisi, the squire would. He begged for 
an hour to no purpose.^ 

The night crept slowly away. Never did one appear so 
long to tJM anxious watchers. Often did William turn ftom 
gazing on the painHBia.rked features of his father to kok for 
the morning's dawn, and as &e(jgoL&iiity to the dial of the dock. 
The sun reused to shine, and Time seemed to have paused is 
his flight. At last> the hcMizon was tinged with a streak of 
light, which gradually diffused itsdf until the east bkshed 
with tvddy tints. One thin ray shot itself into the room, 
and, between the drawn curtains of the bed, fell upon Ihe wan 
countenance of the old whipper-in. It roused him fr<H& his 
fitfal slumber ; and, taking his son's hand between both of his 
parched palms, he said, — 

'' A little drink. Will ; a little drink." 

His thirst allayed, proftise globes of p^ri^iration burst from 
every pore. 
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** ThBxik €ltodl" ejaeuktod he; ""the font's Iwvmg m«. I 
ahiJl not wafflbr much laore." 

^Toull soon be better now/' said Fanny, <^eerjfa]ly^ 
mawMsng has piifew as osly a kixHi ifimmc^ hand oaa do, a&d 
iafiiii&g Ub BNiBtaDed brow. 

'<Tfar0irOp«a the window, Will; I want fresh air," saSd his 
£ather. 

. <<Not whik ym're so bot," re^liod WlUkMa. ^It Wotdd 
loe dangerous/' 

. ^ While I lifVQ^ Ift me iiV6,'' Rejoined the old whi{^rar-lii, 
somewhat irritably. '^ I want fresh air, I teU y^** 

With rdAetaftDe Williflai thi«w open the eassmeat. A Hght 
wind blew into the room, and wvrsd ib» b0d**cultaaiis. It 
played upon the side man's featmres, tHat haivit^ jurt natlis4 
the leaves of some spring flowers in his gardcOi 

^ How sweet it is!" s$id h^ inhalix^ the frediHBmeiling air. 
^Thesim woiceme just iatiAe»^«y9,f«Mfiiitte6^''herep^i)tod| 
Bs if communing with himself, ^^to taste the first breath ei m0m^ 
ing. I always loved it fremi a boy^^^-a iitlie, pnny boy, WilL" 

''Tou'tt eshittst yourself, if you talk so much, lafliet/' 
t^nid WiliMoi. 

** Don't be aiaraied^ my boy/' replied tiie old whqpper-iik 
^I Ve strength enough left for my work." 

<< Will you drinkaoup of te% if Imak«it?"i]fequired Fanny* 

** Tes, my child. £iss tnd," said her ftiherHn^law. 

Fanny imprinted an affectionate kiss up«m his oheeic, and, 
witib 4 m^uso-like tread, h\irried away to prepare the bevwsge. 

^Did the squire say what time he should be here ^a§ 
aBOming?" inquired tibe old whipper*in. 

'' He said, very early," replied William, ''but named no hour*'' 

<< What o'clock is it?" asked his father. 

'* Half^past five^" replied Willkn* 

A soft knock was heard at the ooitsgedoor, and soon aflM^ 
wards the crealdng of Its hinges. 

"'Tis the squire^" said the old whipperHo^ raising himself in 
l^ed, and listening to a step on the stmrease, as it approadied 
bis room. 

'<I tiiink it is," replied William^ going to the door anfl 
opening it. 

*^ How is he ?" whispered a weU^mown. voioek 

«Muoh retie^ sir/' replied William* 

^^ So your wifo told me^" r^oined the squire^ eninring the 
apartment^ and geiag to Tomjs bed-sidew 
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Silently the master's and servant's hands were locked 
together. Each had a quivering lip and tearful ^e, as the 
warm-hearted friendly pressure was exchanged. A minute 
ebfcpsedy but neither could say a word ; and more than one salt 
drop was brushed from its channel before the squire could say — 

''Welly Tom! and so you're beating tlie doctor in a 
canter.'' 

'' 'Tis the pace that kiDs^ sir/' replied the old whipp«r-in. 
*' But mine 's gentle one now. I shall go in slowly." 

"Don't be down-hearted, Tom," rejoined the squire. 
*' You 're mending fast." 

*' Go, Will, and bring Trimbush here," said the old whipper- 
in, without noticing his master's observation. '' I 'm childish 
enough to wish for him. And, while you are gone to the 
kennel, tell Fanny that I would be alone with the squire." 

William left, to obey lus father's behest; and the old 
whipper-in, taJdng his master's hand, looked earnestly in his 
fiuse, and said — 

'' A man who disguises the truth fi*om himself, is worse than 
a fool, sir. And, if he permits others to blindfold him, there 's 
no excuse for his folly. I know my homr has almost come, 
and I'm not afraid of the near, mysterious change. To 
attempt to persuade me that such is not the case, is useless ; 
and, instead of unavailing endeavours to avoid the shaft of 
death, I will spend my brief allotted time m preparing for it." 

The squire sobbed audibly. 

"Ah, sir!" continued Tom; "'tis hard, very hard, for 
good old friends to part. But part they must. The Mher 
from the son, the husband from the wife, the child from its 
mother, the servant from his master — all are doomed to 
separate." 

The old whipper-in paused to recover strength, and then 
eontinued, while the squire wept in silence. 

" I made my own wiU ten years ago," said the old whipper- 
in, smiling. " Through your liberality, sir. Will is left some- 
thing handsome. My whip, spurs, and punch-bowl, squire, 
I 've left to you. The fox-head drinking-cup is for Miss Kate, 
God bless her ! And you 11 &id, sir — ^for I 've been bold 
enough to make you my executor — ^none have been forgotten 
in Tom Bolton's last will and testament." 

He rested, and seemed distressed for breath. The squire 
buried his &ce in his hands, to conceal his grief, and was 
almost overcome as the old whippe^-in proceed^ : 
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^' My funeral is what I wished to speak to you about, alone, 
sir. It would break poor Will's and Fanny's hearts to heiur 
me mention it. Let my earth be made in die comer of the 
path as you enter the church, under the old yew-tree. It 's a 
oool, shady spot in summer, and in winter it 's always green. 
There let me be carried, with my boots, cap, and coat upon 
my oolBn ; and it will be as well if my whip and spurs are 
added. Many a Bolton 's been buried with these honours/' 
said the old whipper-in, proudly. 

Again he stopped, and then continued — 

*^ No long, dingy, undertaker's cloaks must be there. Let 
each man be dressed in pink at Tom Bolton's earthing ; and, 
instead of white faces and weak tears, let all give a ' woo-hoop ! * 
as I 'm lowered beneath the turf, that the woods shall ring 
again with it. If WiU could wind a morty I should be better 
pleased ; but I fear, poor boy, he won't be able. The crack 
hound»— those we had yesterday, sir — ^I should' like to be led 
by Jack, a short distance before me ; and if Trimbush should 
want to go by the side of those who carry me, I hope he 11 be 
permitted." 

The old whftpper-in sank gently back upon his pillow, as he 
concluded his instructions. A ghastly paleness spread itself 
over his countenance, and the squire started up with the 
apprehension that he was dying, when a slight pressure of the 
haikd^ which he seized, assured him it was but temporary 
exhaustion. 

"Not yet, squire, not yet," whispered he. 

" Would you like to see the doctor again ? " asked the squire. 

" Not for the world, sir," replied the old whipper-in. " I 
wouldn't have him in this chamber again for the world. 
Faugh ! the cuckoo humbug!" exclaimed he^ with an expres* 
ttion of as much disgust as his streng^ would allow. 

" But you must see my Mend Smit," said the squire. 

"Well, sir, for respectability's sake, I wiD," relied the old 
whipper-in. " But you know I 've my own particular notions 
concerning religion. I 'm not what may be called a thorough- 
bred Christian." 
. "A better one doesn't breathe," responded his master. 

"You 're good enough to say so, sir," rejoined the old 
whipper-in. "But I don't think the minister would give me 
such a character." 

, " Your character, Tom," said the squire, " when you quit 
my service, will get you a place aloft." 
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^ Wherever it may he/' replied Tom, ** I hope we m&y be 
together Bome d&j" 

<" Witii aU my heart,'' added the «qtiffe. 

Wflliam now came into the room, aooompamed by TrimtMnrik. 
The huntnoan held him by a couple, or the hound wouid 
have sprang ruddy upon the bed. As it was, he had some 
difficulty in restraining the hnpetnous animal. 

^Trimbush, my man,*' said the old whk>per4n, icfuSif 
caressing the hound as he stood with hb fbre^oet on ihe bed| 
*^ we 've had our last run together, TrknhQsh^ Poor ^^li^w^ 
yon '11 mica me, I know," 

The hound whined and lidded llie hand <tet t^itikod htm. 

^Heknowawdienongh whikt's the matter,'' eoathined Tdca. 
^He was always better informed than a prime minister.'' 

Nmseiess as a shadow, Fanny broc^lrt a cap of tea to tiie 
bednnde, and, in a sweet low tone, entreated h&t ^iither4n law 
to drink it. 

** I thought I heaid voioeB below," tsaid he, after a^pii^ 
tome of the tea. 

"Mr. Wilmott, Mr. Titley, the clergyman, and several ef 
your fnends are waiting to see you/' Fefiied Fanny. 

^I must see Mr. Smit first, rejoined the old whipper4n, 
^and then the rest may come together. I '11 not keep 
ibemloBg." 

fanny descended the stairs again, and in a few momenti 
returned with Mr. Smit. 

" Would you pr^er our leaving you alone together ?" asked 
the squire. 

'^No^ sir, no," replied Tom; " I have no oonlession to make 
of hidden sins." 

The good curate r^arded silently the features of the old 
whipper-in, and felt his fluttering pnlae. Too often had hi 
been present at the bed of death not to perceire he was then 
AttenK^g one. The dew of deatii stood ahready upon the 
brow, and the cold clammy flesh waa tinged with the oorpae* 
tike hoe. 

" Let us pray," said the clergyman, kneeling. . 

The squire, William, and Fanny, inntated his example; and, 
amidst the hardly-suppressed sorrow of all, a pKNia supplioation 
WHS Ixeaihed to Him, " who tempers the wind to the shota 
lamb," and extends the hand of mercy to the penitent. 

"Have yon any request to make?" inquired the etiratei 
concluding his mournful duty* 
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'^ None, sky I thank you," replied tke oki whi^er-in; ^^ I 
have told the squire all I had to say/' 

William was too mudi affected to remain longer in tiie rocMa. 
I^eaning on his sobbing wife's arm, he qu^^ed the apartmcnti 
and soon afterwards it was crowded with the friends of the 
dying whipper-in. He smiled at the elgemess diq^layed by 
eftch, as ti»ey pressed forwards to shake hands with him. 

'^I was ri^it^ Mr. Wilmott^" murmured Tom, as he fadd 
forth his fingers ; " I told ye yesterday it was my summons." 

Wilmott hid his face in his handk^Kshief ; he oould not utter 
a word. Titley stood by his side, but little less alfected ; and^ 
wliesi Tom's eye rested upcm him, he said — 

«<Ah! siTy I never thought to have giy&i you a brush. 
You 'U {»ue it, I know; lor it was the last I handled." 

With rising gorges, and tears streaming down their dbe^ESi 
Peter Bumstead, Striver, Jack, and all the male domesdoi 
from the Hall^ took a kst sad fiirewdl of the old whipper-in. 

^^ God bless you all !" said he. 

Then afib» a pause, he inquired for his son. William was 
brought to him immediately, with his daughter-in-lsw. Press- 
ia^ both to his bosom, he Uessedthem; aad, letting one band 
ftH on the edge of the bed, he af^peared to drc^ into a sc^ 
aleep. Trimbuah lieked the fingers, and rubbed his head 
against them for a return of his caress ; but they moved not* 
For aainutes William watched for a musde to stir; but all re- 
mained still and motionless. 

<' He 's dead," wlus^ered the dergymaa. 

It was too true; the <dd whipper-in's spirit had gone. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A2H raiEXPBCTBI) AB&IYAL AT TH£ HALL. 

** Why don't you go to your room and prepare, Anatruther?" 
said Charles, cramming coatsy trowsers, and linen into a port- 
BUUDfteau, without any observanoe of amng^nent. '^I'ni 
certain you 'D not be ready." 

*^ What a deuoe of a hurry you are in, to be sure !" replied 
Jjlrtnith^y watching the course of a couple of drops of iniB, 
as they trickled slowly down a pane of ghiss. ^' AJlthebellain 
the hotel have been jingling their clappers out, and every poor 
devil of a waiter suffers from pains in his legs this momiog." 

<( I 'm mad to get there^" rq[died Charles, jumping upon the 
^^^ and stn^^ping it with main force. 
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** One would naturally imagine you had never eaten cutry 
in India," said his friend. <' The idea of a man's becoming his 
own flunkey ! Your capacity for exertion is truly astonishing/' 

**Now, do go and get your things prepared!" entreated 
Charles. 

" Two very interesting chambermaids have been packing my 
wardrobe for the last hour," replied Anstruther ; " and, I Ve 
no doubt, been assisting themselves to cambric handkerdiiefs, 
and other trifling app^idages." 

*^ What a careless fellow you are !" said Charles ; " I never 
met with your equal." 

^^ I flatter myself that such is the case," replied Anstruther ; 
^^ but can you seriously dub a man careless, who has simply to 
insinuate his fingers into a pair of gloves, to be equipped for a 
long journey, and that^ too, ten minutes before the horses are 
in the traces?" 

*^ Are you really so forward ?" inquired Charles. 

" By my honour, I am," replied his friend. 

** Forgive my impatience," rejoined Charles ; " for really I 
have lost all decent control of myself." 

** The cause justifies the efiect," sai^ Anstruther. ** I 'm sur- 
prised you are not attempting a pas send upon your cerebrum." 

"My brain is performing a pirouette, I assure you," re- 
sponded Charles.^ 

"Am I to be a witness of the interesting d$Miu>eviMnll?** 
inquired Anstruther. 

" Yes," replied Charles ; " but as I have no wish to create a 
too sudden surprise, I shall see my sister alone first, and in- 
struct her how to prepare for our arrival." 

" I Ve a strong inclination to fall desperately in love with 
this amiable sister of yours," said his friend. 

" Her worth and firmness of mind have been tested," ob- 
served Charles. 

"Truly they have!'' responded Anstruther; "she must 
have been put to many annoying shifts to dissemble so long 
and so successfully." 

" Without doubt," responded Charles ; " but now they are 
over. To-night, dear Agnes," exclaimed he, "light hearts 
shall beat in Scourfield Hidl, and none lighter than your own!" 

"I wonder if I shall meet with favour in her eyes ?" said 
his friend. 

" That you will," firmly replied Charles. 

"What, with this saffiron, buckskin-leather-complezioned 
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pbiz ?" inquired Anstruther^ looking at hia bilious countenance 
in a mirror. 

"Yes," replied Charles; "if it waa as ill-favoured as aThug's." 

"Ay I" rejoined his friend, with an air of dissatisfaction. 

'^ You mean she will regard me with a sort of grateful feelings 

and all that nonsense ; but not that she 11 overlook the d— d 

effects of my liver." 

"Why!" said Charles, laughing, "they are so indelibly 
stamped in that countenance of yours, that^ to be candid, I 
think it scarcely possible for any person gifted with vision 
to do so." 

"India, India !'^ exclaimed Anstruther, slapping his fbre« 
head ; " you have spoiled one of the best-lookmg fellows 
formed by Nature to net women's hearts. Charles, my dear 
fellow," continued he, in a melancholy voice^ " I used to catch 
a dozen daily, with more ease than a boy caps butterflies/' 

This declaration caused Charles to laugh long and loudly. 
" It 's a melancholy reflection,'' said he at length, checking his 
mirth. 

" You don't seem to think so," replied Anstruther ; " but it 
is, indeed. I shall never catch another, unless it 's some old 
granny's." 

" You must hope for better luck than that," said Charles. 
*^ Appearances are not so much against you." 

" It 's consoling to hear you say so," responded his Mend ; 
^' but I fear the odds are greatly against me." 

A violent clatter of horses' feet, and the ittttle of a carriage 
suddenly stopping at the door of the hotel, now saluted 
their ears. 

"Here 's our conveyance!" said Anstruther; as a post- 
chaise and four stood at the entrance. 

" How I '11 make them travel !" exclaimed Charles, shaking 
some gold in a purse. 

" Bemembw the value of oiu* necks," said his friend. 

" We must forget them for a few hours," replied Charles. 

" Is there an iK^tel near the Hall ?" inquired Anstruther. 

"The Dog and Duck is the nearest," replied Charles. 
" ' Licensed to sell malt liquor to be drunk on the premises.' " 

" A sort of horrid beer-shop, I suppose," rejoined Anstruther. 

"Nothing else, I assure you," said Charles. 

" Pray don't keep me there an instant longer than is ab-* 
solutely necessary," replied his frigid, "or the fumes will 
•haunt my olfactories for the remainder of my life." 
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^ OunngBf sir r^ sftkl a wftHer^ ftmging open the door, and 
seizing some of the luggage. 

'^Make haste/' said Glwrlesy as the ivaiter decamped. 

<^ By the way/' ohserved Anstmther ; ** hov do you purpose 
oommttnioating yoior arrival ai the Dog and Duck to your 
sister?'' 

" A note from me will be conveyed to her/' replied Chariesi^ 
^to notify ihe pLeaaimg int^ligenoe, and to a{^xiint a prelimi- 
lutfy meetii^ somewhere near/' 

<< Premise me it ahAll aotbeakog on^" r^oined his fri»uL 

" I 'U make it as brief as possible/' said Charles. 

^*D<^ my desr fellow; for onfy think of the beer» the boors, 
and ttie beiBg ^dmnk on the pcemises !' " 

^' AU ready, sir/' said the waiter, re-^^ypeacing, and sdong 
Uie r^nainder <^ the luggage. 

** Now, then," said (ftailes, dragging his more slowly io* 
(dined cooq[>anion down a loog flight of stairs, and hurrying 
him kito the ohaise« 

The steps were flung up, the door slammed, the order giv^i ; 
m^ with two kmd et^dsa of the posiflliixis' whips, off the 
hOTses plunged o& the first stage to SeouKfieUl Hall. 

CfHAPTER XXXn. 

THE WHIPPEK-IN's FUNBBAI*. 

It was a week from the da^ of the old whipper-in's death, that 
Ja£k sat at the break£istHtableia his mother's cottage^ with deep 
sorrow pourtrayed in Ins thoughtful features^ fie rested Im 
head upon one hand, while the other grasped a wooden spoog^ 
in a basin of bread and nulk standing before him. But none 
was lifted to his lips, and he seemed lost in a deep revemit 
Mrs. Tiggle sat rocking herself to and fro before the expiring 
embers on the hearth, and held the corner of her diedied 
apron to her watery eye& 

" Take aomieUung, John, dear/' said she, upon se^g the 
unusual circumstanoe of Jack's hesitation in ooiomeneing his 
morniBg ineal. 

'^ You '11 not be aUe to go through with it if you don't," 
continued Mrs. Tiggle^ with a stifled sob at the conclusion. 

Jack heeded not the request^ but remained gazing at the 
spoon vacantly. He was dressed in his new livery, and his 
can and whip w«:e placed en a chair by his side. 

The morning was bcMitifid, The gkd sunahine streamed 
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upon field aad flood, and the air, smelling of sweet flowers^ 
-was filled with the songs of the wild birds. The noisy cawing 
«l the rooksy as they wheeled round the aged oaks, mingled 
with theBi> and Nature lodied decked as for a holiday. No 
one in the village, or in the vicinity of the Hall> would labour 
t(D-day« The ploughshare reiaained buried in the earth, and 
ihe harrow courted not its sur&ce. The shepherd unfolded the 
floek ; but no snatch of an <dd ballad came from his I^ni; 
neither did his whistle somid s|uriUy in the breeae. Childrai 
spoke in whispers to eaeh other, and looked as if they ought 
not to play. Sturdy rustics stood idling in the lane ; but ni» 
rude story caused a boisterous laugh among them ; each spoke 
to the other seriously, and all wore an expression of sadness* 
Their hearts were heavy ! : 

A shadow was cast upon the floor of the cottage, rousing 
Jack from his thoughtful mood. The *^ event " was the 
arrival of Peter Bumstead. The gamekeeper's face was 
white and loug, and he moved his head moiumfuUy as h^ 
shook hands with Jack, and saluted Ms mother. He had oa 
a new black vdveteen shooting-jacket, snow-white Iqqw 
breeches, and a pair of bright leather leggmgs. 

^' You look very nice and handsome-like/' said Mrs. Tiggle. 
'^ I wish the occasion was a ha^^r one^" concluded the good 
dame, again applying the comer of hex {jotted apron to thie 
unshed tears that were swimming in her eyes, 

^ Ah ! Mrs. T.,** exclaimed the gamekeeper, with a groan 
deep and loud, ^^ these are my wedding garments. I never 
thought they would be mounted for the &rst time at a fun^aL" 

'^ As oor good parson says," rejoined Mrs. Tiggle, <' ^ An 
all-wise power interferes even in the fall of a swallow's nest/ 
How fortunate it was we put c^ our marriage ! Only to 
think if we had been made one on the day named I'^ 

" Dreadful wouldn't express it/' said Peter. ^< As long as 
we lived, our wedding-day would have beoa a melancholy 
anniversary." 

Jack si^ed deeply. 

" Ah, my dear John l'^ continued Pet^, *' don't give way. 
It was lucky, very lucky, your tender ma' thought you might 
be a little stifiT or so, after the first trial at a reg'lar built run. 
It was the divine interposition of Providfisiee to put such a eon- 
aideration into her brain, or where should we aU have be^ 2" 

^* Where ? " said Jack, as if speaking in a dream. 

<< Instead of acrapioig the bricks with toe and heeV' '^^ 
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the gamekeeper, '^we should have been moping upon our 
chairs, and feeling more miserable than live-skinned cats/' 

*^ I haven't told you the real cause of my objecting to the 
wedding on the last day o' the season/' sidd Mrs. Tiggle, 

"What was it then V asked Peter. 

** Three days before, I dreamt we were all together, as at 
William's wedding," answered Mrs. Tiggle. "But, instead of 
the merry laughs we had there, I heard nothing but sighs and 
sobs, and saw nothing but sorrowful faces." 

" As I said," added Peter, " interposition of Divine Pro- 
vidence." 

" I fancied it ominous," continued Mrs. Tiggle. '' But 
afeard of being made ridiculous, I put my ol^ections on 
another footing." 

^^ Sensible creetur !" ejaculated the gamekeeper. 

The church-bell tolled. Its sad tone vibrated on many an 
ear. The same sound boomed far and wide, as it had sent 
from its muffled tongue in years faded from recollection. The 
old man heard that time-worn bell when his mother was 
lowered into the himible grave— the mound now sunk almost 
level with the earth ; and, as it was now echoed in his heart, 
a tear of fond remembrance fell. The widow listens to the 
mournful note. Again it dies upon the breeze. Long, long 
since she heard it tremble in the air, for one who plighted his 
heart to hers in days gone by. Memory recalls the happy 
hours of her youth. Once more she treads the daisied path 
with him she loved. Again his love-tale is breathed into her 
willing ear. The old bell tolls in his moss-grown tower. 
The widow weeps — she is alone and friendless. Poor Jack 
eould not contain his grief in silence any longer. Thrice the 
bell struck, when he sprang from his chair, and hiuried from 
the room, to give vent to the swollen sorrow in his heart. 

" Poor Jolm I" exclaimed Peter, " he 's wholly done brown." 

" Hejis, uideed !" added Mrs. Tiggle. " I don't know how 
he'll get through, poor chap !" 

" I '11 watch him with a father's tenderness," said the game- 
keeper ; ** and all the comfort I can give him I wiU," 

" I know it, dear Bumstead," replied Mrs. Tiggle. "You 11 
make a good parent to him." 

" And to some more, I hope," rejoined Peter. 

" For shame, sir," added Mrs. Tiggle, turmng aside her head, 
and looking on the flow for a pin. 

Slowly a gentleman, mounted, and dressed in scarlet, now 
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paseed the cotti^e door* Vhm. loiaiSier fcikn^ed, imd itfter 
bin a grcNip of tlu*ee oaaie. 

" Th«y Ve on ^^ way to the Hall, I flee* «aid Peter. 
^* Do tbey meet there f* inquii^ Mm. Tigg\^. 
"¥«, ma'an,"' rep^jed ike gamekeeper. *lt -was Hie 
scftMs ovdere that all wtA to be got ready "^ec^ finst.** 

Jack r»<q»peaired, and, taking his eap aod whip, proceeded 
OKI his road to the keftnel. 

^ Step, JiskOf «top !"' said liis modier, as he hvnML a^nty 
ivithont raying % wonL '^ Teu nrnst have flometluiig to eat %rsti^ 
But her son oi^ wa^^ Ms hamd baekwwds in re^isal, and 
oontinued his way towards Hie kemiel. One by ene he se^ 
lected the sane hounds 'that Inmted on the day when tiie old 
whipper-in joined them fdr the last time, afnd, keeping them 
dose to his heds, he led the paek on to the lawn. A curtain 
was drawm befoiseeaeh go^ie window of the >old mansion, and 
aU was quiet widun ks walk. Thedomesttcs walked on tiptoe 
through the rooms, and scarcely more soirnds were heard than 
if the whole were deaerted. The hovnds, binder the superin- 
tendence of Jack, were aaaenbled before '^e porch, as the hall 
clock etruck nme, together witti a^ll the gentlemen in the habit 
of hunting regularly with the tcpArt* All were talking of Hht 
merits of l&e old whipper4ii, <(4e teminiseenoes of the fun he 
occasioned, his eooentrieitiee, and ^le dashing nuis they had 
had with hinu At length tibe aqme eon^ged, leaning on the 
araM of Wiknott and Titley. 

*^ 0«ntleBMii,'' said the sqnk^ Mftsng his hat as all saluted 
ham, '< we 'H proceed to poor TooEii'a cottage, and those who 
wish to see him for l^e last time inlaspeacefol sleep can do so.^ 
According to the 'pid wlidpper-fll's truest, all were equq)ped 
for the chase. From head to foot not a tlnng was wanting^. 
In theeovrseofaii hour iiieyhadtafe^ap«rtii^lookftt Tom 
Bolton, the whipper-in — as the squire truly said, "in his 
peaceM sleep ;" for tbeve Tvsas ^ cahvness spread over his 
features like that of a slumbering infant, as he lay wrapped in 
the arms of death. No distorted muscle was there to show 
the desperate straggle between life and dea<)h^ but a placid 
smile fixed the stiffened lips, and tekL that iStke old whipper-'ift 
died as he had Hved — ^in peace. 

William for some time was inconsolable. CBs niaster, how- 
over, with ijtie asMBtanee ef Fanny, at length restc«*ed his self- 
possession ; and, when i^e procession was ready to move, he 
diaphkyed his ^nnoere gf ief silently. 

15 
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■ The ammgem^it was to the letter as the old whipper-in 
directed. Before the coffin Jack conducted all the &vourite 
houndsy except Trimbush, who whined restlessly by the side 
of the hearers. Then came the body, borne by Peter Bum- 
steady Striver, and two strong yeomen. Upon the sweeping 
pall Tom's cap^ coat, whip, and spurs were placed. Imme- 
diately following him was his son. The squire, Wilmott, and 
Titley, came a]%er him; two by two the gentlemen of the 
hunt, amounting to upwards of an hundred, followed; and 
bringing up the rear was a crowd of rustics and children. As 
they passed the Hall, Kate and Agnes peeped from a window 
at the funeral. Their eyes rested but a moment upon the 
array; tears came to them, and both wept long for the old 
whipper-in. Bound a deep grave, under the dark green yew- 
tree, all stood in silence, while the curate read the burial- 
service. The hounds were kept a little back until, it was 
concluded, when, at a sign from the squire, Jack brought 
them to the side of the grave. 
. *^ Can you wind a mort^ William V said the squire. 

The huntsman took his slung horn, and tried— but the first 
note was the last. Letting it fall from his lips, he shook his 
head, and replied, '' I can't do it, sir." 
. " Then, gentlemen," rejoined the squire, " we '11 give poor 
Tom the last halloo. Take the time f]X)m me." 
. In a wide circle they stood round the grave. The hounds 
with Jack were in the middle, when a simultaneous ^' Woo- 
hoop I" burst from every tongue. For miles that sound was 
heard. Yale and hill rang with the echoiag shout. From 
wood to wood the tattling wind carried the halloo, till all 
Nature seemed to join in the pealing cry. On, on, it went^ 
till it died on the ear far away. 

So ended the last scene of Tom Bolton, the old whipper-in. 

CHAPTER XXXm. 

THE VILLAGE INN. 

''Here 'a the Dog and Duck,'* said Charles^ aa the chaise 
stopped at a little road-side public-house. 

'' What a precious den!" exclaimed his friend, peepiag at 
the dingy unattractive terminus of their journey. 

The astonished host of the Dog and Duck received the 
travellers with mute bewilderment, and showed them into a 
small parlour^ with a sanded floor, and £sided ,ied cifftaina 
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before the window. Upon the black smoked walls hung a 
number of small coloured prints, exhibiting in various theatrical 
attitudes, "The Love-sick Shepherdess"— "The Contented 
Gardener" — "The Successfiil Sportsman" — and other in- 
teresting subjects of a like pastoral nature. 

" What will you please to have, gentlemen ?" at length the 
host " made bold to say," after flying about the room very 
industriously, doing nothing. 

*^ Light the fire immediately," said Anstruther, shivering with 
oold, mingled with disgust at the unprepossessing quarters. 

^^ A fine specimen of a rural inn !" observed Charles, pre- 
tending to examine himself in a cracked looking-glass over 
the mantel-shelf; but really viewing the evident annoyance of 
his friend with mischievous delight. 

" Very !" replied Anstruther, scraping a foot upon the sand ; 
"a mag^uficent spot for bringing the nerves into order for 
suicide, or any other little pleasantry of a like description." 

" We '11 soon effect a change for the better," rejoined Charles, 
" We are within a mile and a half of the Hall, and, before the 
shades of evening are much deeper, you shall be nearer to the 
hospitable old rooft" 

"A consoling reflection!" said his friend. "Forgive me^ 
my dear fellow, for my selfish complaints ; but I must grumble 
at all interruptions to one's personal comforts. It 's either my 
nature or my liver," continued Anstruther ; " wkiehy I don't 
know." 

" Perhaps a little of both," replied Charl^ laughing. 

" It may be so," added his companion. 

In a short time a bright fire glowed in the stove of the best 
parlour of the village inn. Tins unusual circumstance attracted 
the attention of some of the curious inhabitants, who, seeing the 
glare of light streaming from the window, be^ to collect in 
twos and threes to discuss the cause. Notwithstanding the 
host drew the stained red curtains as close as possible, con- 
venient loopholes made by time and the seasons, admitted 
peering eyes and inquisitive looks. 

"I wonder who they be?" said a round, fat-&ced man, in 
ihe habit of following the plough for more than his amusement. 

" I doan't know," replied a &o-fiimile of the other ; " but I 
seed 'em give a handful o' silver to the drivers ; so they must 
be real great folks." 

"WTioy do they come here for, I should like to know?" 
added' a third. 
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^ That 's what yre want to come at," replied the^ist epeysier, 
but in ratlier too loud a tone ; for, Bcaf<oMy bad be ^xpreseed 
their comBion desire, wfaen Oharles Beoorfi^ld's liead esaergedi 
fnm the soddealy opened casemeiit, wid, in a voioe 43i «&» 
questionable authority, Ibe aseembled gixmp reoeivBd an abmpt 
OTder to quit. 

** PlAgu^ Bhert, bean't hef** observed the nost bwy in tbe 
scene of inquiry. 

' ** Yes," replied anotber, ^^xmooiiiiiKm testy. But ire xtnist 
go, you may d^Mnd on 't*** 

All agreed with the last speaker, by mxmBg wmty ftom. the 
neighbourhood of the window. 

"Get yewr note prepared -as quiddy as possMe,** said 
Anstruther, as a blacking-bottle, mid two soft mibaked goose 
feathers, w«re lHt>ught in for writing maiteriais. '^^Tbe people 
about are afi peeping at us ; and nothing sokes me bo nervous 
as sudi an indictiein. I -dont vand being fairly ekfred at ; hat 
io be peeped at from the corners of eyes, boles, chinkB, and 
crevices, is enough to 4rive one mad," 

"It shall soon be relieve guard," TepMed Charles; ''but 
they 've brought no writing-paper." 

" I 'm sorry," said the host, coming into tke Toom at this 
moment ; " but we Ve no writing-paper in the bouse." 

" Then send for some," replied Cluirles. 

" Certainly, sir," replied tiie willing host; ^ bat it wfll be a 
long time before we can get any." 

" How far is the plaoe where you ean dbtaan some ?" in- 
quired Charles. 

" Five miles," waas the reply, 

" Heaven jwesw-v^ us ! " exclaimed Anstruther. *^ Have you 
nothing to scrawl a few lines on ?" 

" The best I could -find is this, gentlemen,^ replied the host, 
producing the remnant of an old waeMig-bill, cm wbkh wae 
marked, "tu flirts tnppenee, witti a hod apenny, makes 
tupence apenny, together wil^ a shemees «ne penny, a eopple 
o' stockins a apenny makes ditto." 

Having read the items to his companion^ to tibe infinite 
amusement of both, Charles proceeded to make u virtue of 
necessity, by writing on the back of -die washing aoooont. * 

" What have you said f^ inquired Anstrutlier, as Charles 
folded the elegant epistle. 

" Merely a line that I shall be vnatiasg for her in the laurel 
walk at the time she receives this," replied Chailes. 
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« Who will o<»vey it ?" asked bia frieiid. 
^^ I must ^Qurnne the host on that knotty point," replied 
CkarleSy summoning him with a pull at the shrill tinkling bell. ^ 
^* I wish this note tak^ to ^ourfield Hall by some trusts 
worthy person, and delivered into the hands of Miss Agnes/' 
said Charles, sealing it. 

** The Hall, sir V repeated the host, regarding Charles as if 
waking from a trance. 

<' Yes, the Hall I" said Charles, with anphasis. 
<^Why, bless my stars and garters I" ezelaimed the host» 
banging his hand upon the table, and jumping about the room 
with &c more agOity than, he might have been supposed 
eapaUe ofl <<Man sJiTe^ wh^re was your eyes?" self-ques- 
tkmed he. '^ Why, it 's Master Charles, I see^ sure enough." 
^^ You remaub^ me thouy Smkh," said Charles. 
" Bemembw you, sir-—" 

'' Hush, Smitkr iiiterrv^»ted Chailtt, as the worthy host 
^nua about expreasdng the excellent quidilies of his nn^Bory. 
^^ IBot private reasons of my own, my arrival here must be kept 
9^ secret f<» an hour or twa By eithar a person igmxrant of 
iC, or yau in whom confidence eaa be plxaed, I wish this 
•Grubby note given to my sist^." 

^' There 's not a soul Hvin^ I could trust escqrt myself/' 
replied the host. 
** Then you'll deliver it in silence?" said Charles. 
" Mum 's the word, sir," responded the host. 
^^ JS'ot evei^ a syllaJble^ hint, or sign," added Charles, ^ or I '11 
never forgive you." 

^' Not ih» skeleton of <»b^" said Smith. 
'^ You may be as quick as you oan," said Charles, ^' for it 
will be dark b^we you g^ there." 

" I *11 go forthwith," replied the host. But m he was cloedng 
fte door of the apartment he returned with a much akered 
physiognomy. '^ I should have told you, sur," said he, ^* but 
I 'm in such a flustratioa that I don't know what I 'm doing-— 
thqr're very down upon their luck at the Hall, from the squire to 
the scullery-maid. Asadthing's happened,air — asadthingi" 
''What has ha|>||^Md?" hastily asked Charles, in the ut- 
uoet anxiety. 

"Mr. Bolton, the old whipper-in, was buried to-day," re- 
plied the host. 

" Poor Tom !" ejaculated Charles. " And so he 's gone te 
Us resting-plaoe ou tUa day, has he ?" 
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"Yes, sir," replied Smith. "He was buried at eleven 
o'clock, and had as fine a funeral as a lord might ha' wished." 

" I 'ye lost a treat," said Anstruther. " Such a character 
as you Ve described him to be was worth a long day's journey 
to speak with." 

" It is true, indeed," replied Charles. " Poor old fellow ! 
many an hour's pleasure have I had with him, and I hoped to 
have many another." 

"Hell be dreadfully missed," said Smith, "The squire's 
amiunng cut up about him, they say, although he bore it out 
well at the burying." 

<< My uncle loved him like a brother," observed Charles. 

" He did, sir," added the host. " No master could be better 
pleased with a servant, if I may call the late Mr. Bolton so, 
and no servant could ever have more respect and attachment 
to a master. Wonderful friends they always was." 

Charies mused for a few moments, while Smith stood as if 
waiting for a repetition of the order to start on his mission. 

" K you can manage to deliver the note into my sister's 
hand yourself, T shall be more satisfied," at length said Charles. 

" I think I can, sir," replied the host. " My old 'oman 's 
real bad with the rheumatiz ; and if I send in my name, Miss 
Agnes '11 think it 's on her account I 've come, and the young 
lady 's sure to come out and speak to me." 

" Well thought of," rejoined Charles. " Now be quick, for 
I 'm impatient." 

Smith turned upon his heel, grasped his ground-oak stick, 
and started on his journey. 

*^ Tou'd make a capital diplomatist," said Anstruther. 

" How so ?" asked Charles. 

" You flatter and threaten in the same breath so adroitly/' 
replied his companion. 

" Threaten rogues and flatter fools, is a maxim of mine^'' 
rejoined Charles. 

" And a good one," added Anstruther. 

" 111 give my Mercury five minutes' law," observed CfaarleSj 
looking at his watch ; " and then I '11 track his footsteps." 

" With a good cigar I '11 puff away the time you 're absent," 
ssud his companion, lighting a dark Havannah, and sending a 
curling doud to the ceiling. 

" Then adieu !" said Charles. " Look for my return within 
two hours." 

The evening was cold and comfortless. A strong north 
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wind blew in howling gusts, and dark clouds scudded along in 
quick succession, permitting the moon occasionally to cast her 
silver rays upon the earth, but for the most part hiding her 
pale light behind the frowning masses. Anstruther sat stretched 
before the fire, listening to ^e creaking of the iron sign, as it 
swung in the breeze upon its rusty hinges. The monotonous- 
sound and the heat of the apartment at l^igth produced an 
inclination to doze. The partly consumed cigar dropped from 
his fingers ; his closed eyes opened a little as it fell, and im- 
mediately shut again, and in a few seconds afterwards he was 
wrapped in the arms of Somnus. 

By and by, the quick shrill striking of a dock, in an adjoin- 
ing room, roused Anstruther from his ideep, although it had 
sounded thrice since his slumber began. 

*^ What 's the time, I wonder !'' said he, yawning lazUy, end 
pulling the belL 

A man in the garb of an ostler answered the sunmions. 
** What 's the hour ?" inquired Anstruther. 
" Just gone ten, sir," replied the man. 
** Ten ! " exclaimed Anstruther in surprise ; ^ then I Ve been 
alone for nearly four hours." 

"Yes-sir," rejoined the man; "t'other gentleman's been 
gone about that time." 

" Where can he be?" said Anstruther. 
"I doan't know, sir," replied the ostler; "but perhaps 
measter can tell 'ee." 

" Oh, he 's returned T'^added Anstruther. 
" More than two hours since," replied the man. 
" Send him to me," rejoined Anstruther. 
In a very short period the host appeared. 
" Did you see Miss Agnes Scourfield?" inquired Anstruther. 
"Yes, sir, I did," r^Hed the host, " and delivered the note 
myself into her own hands." 

"Well," replied Anstruther, « and what followed?" 
"The dear young lady was overpowered with joy, sir," 
replied Smith; "she couldn't speak, sir, after she had read 
the letter for a minute. I never see'd such a taking on. She 
laughed and cried at the same time." 
"Did she say any thing to you ?" asked Anstruther. 
" She thanked me with her own sweet mouth, sir, and put 
a couple of half-^crowns into my hand," replied the host. 

''Have you seen Mr. Charles Scourfield?" inquired An- 
stEuther. 
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^I'm iiii]^rind he ha* not retOEUSd jit!" ebio^red An- 
fltadwr-^' Tory iwpriaed I** 

"^AadMaaVretamedtbehost. "^Bot I sappoM.^ " 

The swiaipiig open of && outer dooTy aadi its b^&g dosed 
ilgMft wkk greit vidbense, imteifupted the Mtonuhed Bsnitfa^s 
fl«ppod*mh. Itttntfy a^kermccU Ite iImt el tiu apm te i e itf 
VM thrown hadky atMi Chasles raihed hv widi hn ftw^ dsk 
figured wiib cots and bruiseey aai anbolheied wkik blooci fron 
h» biow- to his bteart. 

^^Good heavens!" exclaimed AuBtnilhcry jnsipiBg to fan 
imif regarding his frisnd with honor and amazemeBty. ae he 
irtood breaihleoa aaai nitheut aatfii^ awnrd in tikr iiiiiiiiili 4t 
the floor. Bage was dartiBg ftr^ firaoi his ef es^ aadi swdttag 
Arougb ereiy Wi:* He oaughi ho breatkin^quckeinviilsiTe 
snatches, and it was evident he had been engaged in some 
despesater simgg&o; 

^' What has occonredt" eigcsly inqnimi Aotaknx&m. 

'< I'll go for the doctor^'' said the Itost. 

^'Stop!" lepKed Ctariea^ caMdng Mir. fibskk by the arm 
as he was leaving, '* stay where you sre.* 
. "< Wh« Mid what hoffemjuredyois set" ashed his fipieod. 

'^ Check your impatience for a few secondly'' tepiiod CfhailBs^ 
^^ and I will tell you alL Krsl Mag me a bason <tf water, 
8aHih^ and soy not a word o£ what you've sosA. Wiat upon 
us yourself; let no one enter the room/' coBliiioad he. 

The host left to obsj tha eonaMnd, wkk gieat pes^xity 
in his features* 

'^ lam burning to hat^ thisridiflaexpkihad/' said Anstnther. 

<at shaU be imiaedaitofy,'' retried Cfaadea. '' Let « frst 
get xid ol hrnHk, for he nasi not hoar;" 

The boat broaghit the water, aad, after it had bem applied, 
he remained with pricked-up ears to kazs the eoaw oC ^lo 
direful change in the qjpearsnee of Chariea SeoHrAeld 

"^Hij^ay robboty, I sappose, sir?" at lengthy said he, 
tfftsr vanly attwapting to maiatain a tetho! upon his toagae. 

"^ Not qasle/' repfied Charios. 

'< An attempt, I imagin^"^ said the haoL ^Shalklgo fer 
the constable?" 

'' SMitK" said Charles, drying his bkekened eyes, ^'don't 
be so officieiifl. Ote nvy xetuni I met with a heary M^ wUeh 
has caused this diifigiixeasttit, aad fai eanse^pieaoe I sUl not 
go to the Hail to-n^t. Prepare two beds/' oontinaed he. 
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^ MMJ get aome gflreAmeat v&aAy. At the flametbne^i 
ber not to mention my name or acGbdent to any one/' 

^ Donft be afiuvdof that, sir," leplled thehort. ^ Jim Smith 
can be trusted all the world orer." 

''Now/' said Chaortei, aa tiie boat departed^ "^ I'U explain 
tiwa on^ortvDate^ aoad peiriwnee futail^ encoiiKiter." 

And he did so ; but the substaaoe ni kb cxfdaiMitioii wiQ 
be better given in another ehafttec. 

CHAPTEE XXXIT- 

'EH£ BNGOlTSTKiL 

Bbtwxu twonmn of dark green kisek Cfanka paced, wliile 
wntiaig tW appoizited interview wilk Agnes. The walk waa 
m. eiase fKnmnaty to tlie faoane ; but so tludc and luzuriaol 
we the evefgceofc ahraba^ Aat tb^ affocded a perfect screen 
to any one between theau The xangh wind swept throng^ 
fbit leavesy wyietiieiBomi aomeldmea feil iqKn their Tarnished 
aurfaoe^ flaridng them in tbe flood of lig^t; and tboi again 
becoming obscured, all was left in double darimeHS* 

'^I widi Agnes wndd eome," aaikl Chacka^ treading im- 
patiently the gravel paiii. 

A quiek U^ st^ approached. On it came ; he strained 
his eyes to catch a glimpse of Hie ignse nearing him, and, in 
another momenk,. cao^ hb sister to hn bosom. 

^Dear Chariea I" said Agnca; '^what happiness to meet 
you thus again!" 

^ Yes,'' replied her broiher, oicrgeiicaUy, "^lieed from all 
stain of dishonour, tdnslated In the good ofanims of those 
who misjudged me, and able to meet my good old mnide again 
with pride and hnppineas." 

A^nn axid ^;«in Agnes kissed h^ brother. Ihe warmkh 
of her fedings seemed ie hatve no limit. 

"^ Will you eome to the HaU^ now/' said Agnes» ""or shall I 
amiounce your arrival first ?" 

^I hare heard ef the m^anekdy death of poor Tom Bolton,'^ 
replied Charles^ ^ and think, under the cireuiastanees, we had 
better defisr naming my arrrral to my uncle nntil to-morrow 
momii^. The paindUexcitanent he lutfi so reooiily undergone 
mndsfsit safer we shonld act so." 

^I cannot bear the thomghL of eonoealmait fot a moment 
longer," said Agnes* 
. ^^Seangmeto-mghty'^RgoiBed Gharlesy ^nug^canseaom'' 
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aerious attack or odier. The revnkion of feding miglit he -too 
much f(nr his nerves to bear/' 

^ Upon reflection," said Agnes, *^ I agree with you. I«et it 
be deferred until to-morrow morning/' 

*' I thought of this aa I came from the inn," added Cliarles. 
'^But I fear it will cause some annoyance to my luxoiioiis 
friend who accompanies me/' 

*^ Who is he ?" inquired Agnes. 

" An officer on fiirlough from India," replied her brother. 
^' One of the few who did not desert me in misfortune." 

^^ I 'm in love with him already," said Agnes, laughing. 

^' He '11 be much flattered to be told so," replied Charles. 
"But to our more serious mood; we'll be merry at the proper 
season. To-morrow morning, as early as you please^ tell my 
unde a brief outline of my story. I '11 fully esj^aan ereiy 
thing at our meeting; and show these precious dooum^itSy 
received yesterday, to confirm my strange history." 

"Do so," replied Agnes. "But no confirmation is necessary.'' 

" There we have always differed," rejoined her broths ; " I 
think it indispensable." 

" Well, Charles," returned Agnes, " our dispute shall not be 
renewed, since you possess the docmnents/' 

" The possession is a new life to me," said her brother. " I 
think, breathe, and feel differently/' 

" How happy shall we be !" exclaimed Agnes. 

" Have you got all the letters you anticipated V she asked. 

" And more," replied Charles ; " many more." 

" I shall have seen my uncle soon after six," said Agnes ; 
^' so don't be later at the Hall than seven/' 

" I wiU not," replied Charles. 

" I shall tell Kate all about you to-night, when we retire to 
rest," said Agnes. " We shall talk about you till daybreak. 
By the way," she continued, "we shall have s<Mne of our 
inmost thoughts to communicate to you before many hours are 



" Indeed ! " exclaimed her brother. " I 'm no conjuror if I 
cannot guess the component parts of them. Pray " 

"Hush!" said Agnes, interrupting the query. "No 
questions to-night ; wait with patience for the omifession." 

" Patience and I have never been very friendly," rejoined 
her brother; "but I have had a good lesson from you, dear 
Agnes/' added he, folding her in lus embrace. 

At this moment the moon shone brilliantly, bursting through 
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tiKe :flaky dilrkness of a cloud, and reflected three shadows upon 
tHe path. But the additional reflection was unobserved by 
A^nes and her brother. 

** I hope you have profited by it>" replied Agnes, playfully. 
** I flatter myself that I have, to some extent^" rejoined her 
l>rother. ^^ But," added he, ^' it 's time for us to separate. 
JSOLy friend Anstruther will have exhausted his powers of 
exkclurance before I can return." 

*' Is he one of the hasty order V inqiured Agnes. 
** In some cases," replied her brother ; ^^ particularly in such. 
rough quarters as the Dog and Duck." 

^gain Agnes was locked in her broth^'s anns, and, after a 
l>lessing exchanged upon each other's lips, as they met in'. 
purity of affection, a last ^^ good night " was said ; and Agnes 
tripped with gladness in her step back to the Hall. Charles 
-was hurrying along the walk on his return, but had not pro- 
ceeded many yards, when a hand was roughly laid upon his 
sboulder. 

** Stop !" said a voice. 

«Who — ^what are you?" asked Charles, turning quickly 
round, and clutching a man by the throat. 

In an instant the hand was shifted from his shoulder, and 
the fingers twisted in his neck-cloth with such violence that 
Cbarles could scarcely breathe. 

'* You know me ! " replied the voice. 
Thus linked together they stood breathing into each other's 
faces; but the prevailing darkness prevented Charles from 
seeing who his unexpected assailant was. With a violent jerk 
he disengaged his adversary's grasp, and a momentary gleam 
of light fell upon the features of Titley, inflamed with passion. 
^^ You know me !" he repeated, in a voice nearly inarticulate 
with rage, and again springing upon Charles, who suiq)ected 
he was in the hands of a lunatic. Nimbly Charles avoided the 
clutch, and exdaimed — 

^* In the name of God, what does this mean, Titley ?" 
Without further observation, Titley planted a heavy blow 
with his clenched fist in Charles's face, sending the blood flying 
from his nostrils. He reeled backwards for several paces 
from its stunning effects, while myriads of phosphoric sparks 
darted in his eyes. 

'< A blow !" said he, between his teeth ; and with the feeling 
of a galled tiger Charles returned it with fearful interest. 
Blow for blow was exchanged for -some minutes, crashing into 
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eioh oiker^s siutilAted letttures. Bk>ed flowed ei^ioualy irG^ 
both» t% at kngth, wota out with thek CKertions, they reste 
from the strife. 

<<TelI me the eavae o£ this 1" said Charles. 

^ Dastard^ you want an eTiJaaatim, do youl" a&cered 
Iitky. ^' Let yowr own eonseience and this suffice/' continued 
lie, again strikaig Chacles wkh tenafic force. 

With inexpressible passion, mmgled with amazement, Charles 
gave back the blow^ and thus unwitnessed the opponents 
nuuntained the bloody fray for some minntea^ rage i^urring 
on one side, while jealousy lashed on the other. 

At last both were pow«*ka6, and, twined in. each other's 
JBimiMil enihraee, both feU to the groond. 

^Our quarrel's not to be settled thusT' hissed Titl^, 
quhtiBg his hold of Charles. 

<^No, l^ Hewren!" rei^lied Charles, riiung. ''When ik^ 
son sets tonmorrowy one of ns duJl not be alive to see it." 

" Be it so V rejoined Titley. 

" Since we are agreed upon this point^^ said Charles^ ** per- 
cfaonee yoo'U oondesoend to infbrm me the oiigia of our 
difference. Was it my not returning an answer to your 
iftpiicatkni fbr ike money I am indebted to you 2" 

^'illMwyr eidaimedTitl^. ''Ha, ha! MtmeyJ Yes," 
^continued he, as if a sudden thought shot throng his biam 
like electricity, "yes, it was the money. Ha, ha! the UKmey 
is theeaose!-' 

^Pitifiii wretch!" exclaimed Charles. "But no matter. 
We 'U not r^ew the ccmlest of words or Uows; nothet is it 
for me to qieenibite upon your unaeoountsble conduct." 

" Hypoente I" c^aeidated Titley. 

"Where and when do we meet 2" asked Titley. 

"Anywhere and at any time," r^ed Charles. 

** Do yoaknow the gravel-pit behind the ehnrdi?" inquired 
Titley. 

" WeH,." briefly responded Chsrles. 

^I shall be there at sunrise to*mofrow/' said Titley. 

<' And so win I," added Charles. 

" The Buney is the eause, remember !" said Titley, with a 
bitter laa§^. "Let all be told s<^ at least. Lucky, haf^y 
thought ! " continued he, moving off. 

As Tid^ wended his way to Woodland Eookety, various 
weie the £eeimgs mingied in hia breast. Bage, hatred, and 
wvenge seemed to have taken possession of his generally 
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; placid dispoBxtbn, fmd lib m&i leatores imte deefHj lauad 
•witb. conteDding emotio!D& 

<< Thai I was not deodved^^' said be. ^^ It ti7« iier I fisir 

^ toMmatliieliotelin Lcndcm. Tliat sudi a d«o»ii ahcnU 

exist in such a sl»pe I Wltere oonM. abe iiave net wit^ kami 

How oouM they .haT« canespoBided with him S How secret ! 

On tbe eve nf hBeoauag my -wafev too ! Oood HesvcuLi tirat 

such things should be ! " exclaimed Titley, burying hi» flODiart*" 

ing ieatureB in Ma hsad^ *'l znnet not oanftdis iihis to Wil- 

mott," continued he ; " not even to him. If I Ml^ ihe tm* 

cause may never be kno^m; and then those Ittarts tftiat ure 

happy now may remain so. Should I sorrwe^ 111 leave 

England immediately, and &aine the moKke^ fob ^m ahKX»d» 

as the reason. To her I^li Tnate a eooi, formal ivitiidrawal of 

xsry suit, and thai-— ^ many hare dene before isi ithe purest 

love affairs — ^forget h&tJ' 

When Titley arrived at Mb :frieDd's boine» he ioaquitsd Gsf 
the servant if Wilmott was at home. 

^' I^Oy sir/' replied the muBu ^^ Master has not rstumed yet." 
<< I 'm not very well," rcgosued TMey, turning his &,oe feett. 
the servant. ^ Tell Mbo^ wiien he comes, that I have retired 
for the night.*' 

Loddng his chamber door, Titley threw iiimadf upon ^ 
bed, and wept Jake a difld. Eeooverii^ from his intense 
agitation, he walked nboiit the room for some time, and then 
washed away all stains of blood £rom his battered faoe* 

'' 1 must have SL/rknd in thb matter/ said he. What shafl 
I do !" If I could deceive Wilmott, imd hide irom faioi 

the But no, no, that would be impossible* I '11 not say 

a word to lum about it." 

Framing £fty resolutions, and breaking them as soon as 
made, Ti£key continued to pace the room. At length he es^ 
claimed, " I have it ! Yes, he shall be my seoeoid." 

All that night a lamp was seen to throw its pale light from 
Title/s chamber window. Upon the wall the shadow ef a 
bendmg %are remained, till morning's dawn faded it away* 
ii ~-— . 

I CHAPTER XXXV. 

JiOW TO FBOCUBE ^ SBCOXn. 

g Jrok pleasant dreams of writs, executioEiB, actittBs, idianDery* 
I suits, and heavy bffls of costs, Erancb Fiddylee, Esq., was 

prematurely roused by a loud knocking at his office door. 
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With a discontented yawn he crawled out of bed, and muttei-e 
as his foot flinched on the cold bare floor, ^'Nothing but 
dream. AH My eye and Betty Martin ! No trespasses, n 
assaults, nothing to make life happy. I wonder who 's rappinj 
so early ; I wish I could prove it to be a battery." 

Peeping below, he saw a man muffled up in a great ooat 
with a shawl round his neck, and a small mahogany case undei 
his arm. 

^^Well, sir, what do you want — a consultation?" inquired 
the attorney. 

" Yes,'' was the reply ; " instantly." 

The voice struck Fiddylee's ear familiarly ; but he could not 
recognize his early client by his looks. 

"I '11 be with you in a moment or two," rejoined the lawyer, 
slipping on his garments as rapidly as possible. ^' Called out 
of bed at seven minutes past five," continued he. ''Long 
consultation — ^receiving instructions, one pound one; and 
cheap at the money." 

In a short period, Fiddylee descended the stairs, and, un- 
bolting his office-door, admitted the stranger. 

'' Flay be seated, sir," said the attorney, offering a damaged 
rush-bottom chair, and occupying one himself dose to his 
client. ''Bless my soul!" exclaimed the attorney, rubbing 
his hands with glee as he looked at his client's bruised and 
swollen face. " An assault vi et amiM, I see. He, he ! Wish 
I was the plaintiff, that's all. Assaults pay better than tres- 
pass, sir. It Comes home to a man's feelings, when a good 
assault has been committed. I quite envy all assaults, they 
are so profitable." 

" My business here," commenced the stranger— 

" Gracious me ! " exclaimed the lawyer. " Why, it *s Powis 
Tifcley, Esq. — ^Larkins versus Titley — ^heavy damages — large 
costs-— I see before me," 

" The same, sir," replied Titley. 

" Ah, sir !" replied Fiddylee ; "I miss the good dinners at 
the Hall, sadly. That cause was a good one at the time, but 
I question the ultimate benefit of it. So many dinners come 
to so much money, and we all know how these things tell up 
in the long run." 

" A veiy business-like way of calculating,'' replied Titley. 
"I reckoned without my host> I fear," rejoined Fiddylee. 
" But all must admit I managed the cause in a true professional 
style." ^ 
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** Quite so, no doubt," answered Titley. 

** And when that 's the case," returned the attorney, "we *re 
[^ Justified in ruining our best firiend, and selling the bed fi^m 
Tinder hun." 

« Indeed ! " responded Titley. 

<'It's a rule adopted by us, sir, from time whereof tlie 
' memory of man runneth not,'' said the lawyer. " And through 
these means we often turn opponents into clients, which I 
entertain a hope may now be the case." 

*^ My case has no precedent, I should say, in your common 
practice," replied Titley. 

" Perhaps not," returned the lawyer. " So much the better, 
sir ; so much the better. We 11 establish one. Now, sir, the 
particulars," continued he, seizing a pen. 

"Don't trouble yourself," repUed Titley; "we shall require 
no writing." 

The attorney stared in mute astonishment. No writing ! 
Were his buoyant, budding hopes of voluminous pleadings, 
thick, fat briefs, and heavy bills of costs, to be crushed, and 
ranish like his sanguine vision of the night ? Was it all unreal ; 
dwindling into nought but " My eye and Betty Martin ?" 

Titley took from his pocket a bank-note for twenty pounds. 
The sight of it was "a refresher" to the lawyer's flagging 
spirits ; and, when placed in his hands, his very large organ 
of acquisitiveness occasioned a sympathetic pleasure even to 
the ends of his toes. 

"What may I have the happiness of doing for thisT' 
inquired Fiddylee. 

" A great service to me," replied Titley ; " but one of little 
inconvenience to yourself." 

'^ Name it," rejoined the attorney, with his blandest smile. 

"I am going to fight a duel lids morning," said Titley; 
*' and I wi^ you to be my second." 

** Duel ! second !" exclaimed Fiddylee, with his gooseberry 
eyes sticking from their sockets. 

" Yes," replied Titley, "merely that." 

*^ Merely that!" repeated the lawyer. "Do my ears de- 
ceive me?" 

" I should say not," responded Titley. 

" Duelling is prohibited by law," said Fiddylee. "Blackstone 
lays it down as a very grave ofience." 

" Well !" replied Titley, growing rather impatient. " Will 
you be retained in this mfttter f* 
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<< To offer^a bribe te aa Hiegal eenriee, I dunild say -vrs 
aefcioDable,'' &id Fiddylec, nmsiogly; 

'< YiNir tBSwer ? " returned Tit% . 

'^ And yet/' continued Fiddylee, looking at the dinger ceiUa^ 
^^I fear it wouldn't hold. These '9 no pnoedent, i Haii]^ ix 
voj of our TOporta." 

^'Bo yoo agree to ai^ tenas?" iaquired Titiej. 

<'No, Mc," xepikd Fidxiylee. "" The respeetaUi^ of t2v 
profession must not be cenpromiaed." 

<.< Then return me the money/' n^daed Titlef . 

The attorney had almost forgotten the crkp^ pleasant £eeliE^ 
of the note betifv«en his fiagenu Bmt tiwre it 'W4»» -widi its 
boki flourished ^^ twenty" stuaped upon Hie aarfsuse. Is there 
a lawyer on earth that would paii wiAi tmmtf poua^ within 
hk grasp, ankas coaipeUed 2 At mj xaite^ Fiddjlee was not 
one to do so. No sooner had his strange client desMmded a 
retiam of the twenty pcnuMfe, dtfai thou^ts arose i& the^mind 
of t^e lawyer aa te ^ Tohie of die re^wetahility oi tbe 



' The real value of a thing is what it will fetch/ said 
Fiddylee, aoyantnlly. '^ I maet not throw awaj a dianoe.^ 

Titley saw the lawyer^s heaitaAioa, and followed up the 
Isgreach xDade in his scruples by saying-^ 

" Tou 'U never get twesxty pounds easier in your MeJ* 

'^ I run no personal xiak, do I ?" inquired fxddylee. 

" None, whatever/' replied Titley. 

" But theni you see^ being a piilar <of tlie law,^ returned 
Fiddylee, " I should support its wholesome meaaures^ net 
directly appose them." 

"That may sound well in theory/' added Titley; "bat 
what do you get by tibe law and its maaeuies ?'' 

« All I can," r^ed Fiddylee. *^Bat that's very little/' 
said he, with a despairing shake of ihe head. 

v^ Then the greater reason for your earing teas about them," 
rejoined Titley. 

"What will be the nature of this dafy^ shovlld I consent to 
undertake it ? " inquired the attorney* 

" To accompany me to the field, and to hand me one of 
these pistols when the ground is measured. Little else, I 
eesure you," replied Titl^. 

" That 's easy enough,*' rq^oined Fiddylee. ** But shouldn't 
we try to come to jtenns first ? I 've vead of such things in 
the newspapers." ' . . ■ 
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**No arrangement will be attempted here," said Titley. 
** A blow has been struck." 

^^ From your appearance^ a great number, I should think,'' 
Teplied Fiddylee ; " but can't we compromise ?" 

^^My enemy has nothing to compromise with, except his 
Hfe," bitterly replied Titley. 

'^ Let 's take his acceptance at two months for a good round 
sum," suggested the attorney ; " or get a cognovit." 

**We must use other weapons," returned Titley. "You 
consent to become my second ?" continued he. 

" Upon one condition," said Fiddylee ; " that you now sign 
a codicil, leaving me a pretty legacy in the event of your 
being killed, so that I may have feathers to fly with ; and in 
case of your reversing matters with your adversary, you 
promise to give me a handsome sum for the like purpose* 
This place will be much too hot for me either way." 

** I consent to your conditions," replied Titley. 

" Then, here goes !" rejoined the lawyer, seizing a pen and 

some paper. "In the name of God, amen — ^I ^What's 

your christian name?" inquired the attorney, pausing in his 



"Powis," replied Titley ; " be quick, our time is short." 

"Powis Tit How do you spell the last syllable? 

asked Fiddylee. 

"You ought to know, sir," replied Titley ; " or you're not 
proficient in the mysteries of your profession." 

" That 's severe, that is," rejoined the lawyer ; " but, never 
mind, I remember now, 1 — e — ^y — ^Powis Titley, being of 
sound " 

The rest was lost in a low mutter, as he drove his pen 
rapidly over the paper. In a few minutes, the required 
document was signed and delivered over to the attorney, who 
deposited it in a large iron chest, studded with broad-headed 
rivets. " Title Deeds," in flaring white letters, was painted 
upon the door; but typical of the attorney's solidity, it 
enclosed nothing within its capacious jaws, save dust, and the 
skeleton of an incautious Paul Pry, of the blue-bottle species. 

" It 's a queer retainer," observed Fiddylee, " a very queer 
one. But, as a matter of business, I couldn't refuse it." 

"You are fond of sharp practice," added Titley; "I 
think you 11 find this keen enough." 

"Yes," returned Fiddylee, "it's a shade or two keener 
than I relish." 

16 



S0O TUa 0hP MKOMMU QMUmMUX, 

'' We Mimot alwE}/^ «ut our tft0te6^'' replkd THiey. 

The lawyer pulled on his great-doAt^ atid wrftppod a Whk^ 
^ooSkm eomfeiier i^omd hb thro«^4 Frmemg a narrow 
brimmed hat dVinr hu eyvs^ and drawing on a pfiir Of dirt} 
WOod(rtook gloVes^ Im mM-^^' I 'm r€adj» siri to atteixl VOu/' 

As they took theur way from the offie# toWteds tlM place oi 
ttMtiagy liddylte inquired the namt of his dkmtTa opponent. 

'' Ranger/' replied Titky. 

*• Titley igttlhat Banger/' r^^iMd th« attorney t << th^re 's 
a great deal in iffeeti sir^ ill this worldi We prgfoaaSons] 
gwitlemen nevmr admit Oltf Ignorance upon any subjeot We 're 
engaged in$ but pretend a knowledge^ if we have it nOi« By 
this we frequently worn out a feir luntl, which enabl# us to 
appear profi^enti and pooket the fee< However/' ooniinued 
Fiddylee, '< M I ka94 got the fee^ that alters the mattor god« 
siderably. I have no hesitation In admitting my Mitir* want 
of knowledge and e^qperience in the cause I am now engaged 
in« lf^ therefore^ you will give me instructions how to a^, we 
may stand a Much better ohanee of obtaining & verdict in our 
fisvour/' 

" 1 11 do so/* replied Titley, " for I have no wish you shottld 
appear quite ignorant how to conduct an A0Ur of honour." 

Fiddylee looked at the i^eaker shrewdly, l^hero was a 
strange equivocal meaning in his tone, and a sarcastic smile 
iqp<«i his Hpsi 

" Take tiiis case of pistols/^ said Titley i *^ for We 're nearing 
the spot) and it's part of your duty to carry them/' 

Fiddylee took the ease as desired. 

" If ow, then, listen," continued Titley ; " and be sure you 
conduct yourseJf as I tell you.'' 



iCt yoi 
will," 



I will," replied the attorney. 

CHAPTEll XXXVI. 

mt DUEL. 

It was one of those mornings in the young year» which, like 
most things in their early days^ Evince a decided and constant 
inclination to be inconstant. Bright and lowering, cheerful 
and sad^ the sunshine went and came; while a bleak wind 
sometimes swept along in puffing gustsi and then stopped in 
his wild course, like a netted stag in his flight. Dccaiuonally 
a hisraig shower burst from an inky <doud^ followed by a 
«udden gleam of the peeping sun. The tears and smiles of the 
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morning succeeded each other with the fickleness of a spoiled 
child. 

" A remarkably unpleasant day ; a very dbagreeable occupa- 
tion for it ; and a devilish nasty place is this Dog and Dndi," 
said Anstruther^ completing his toilet before a blue-streaked 
looking-glass, about three inches square. '^ One 's earthly 
comforts are rapidly changed into trials of aching endurance. 
Who could have thought yesterday, with the most fertile 
imagination, that we should be on our road to a fight !" solilo- 
quised he ; *' but here we are^ principal and second, on the 
verge of burning powder." 

At this moment, Charles entered the room, with the butt-end 
of a pistol sticking out of each pocket in the skirts of his coat. 

" Come," said he, " it wants but tea minutes to the hour." 

" I 'm ready," replied Anstruther ; " but most unwilling." 

" I know you are, Anstruther," rejoined Charles. " And I 
am grateful for your kind feeling. But what 's to be done? 
Fight we must !" 

" I suppose so," returned his friend ; " but really the cir- 
cimistance occurs so devilish nud apropoSf that I am a strong 
advocate for settling it amicably." 

^< It 's impossible !" said Charles. '^ Look at these cuts and 
contusions." 

*^ They are dumb but unanswerable arguments to the con- 
trary," replied Anstruther. 

" Nothing earthly could induce me to forego the meeting,** 
said Charles, resolutely. '* And if my hand will but keep as 
steady as my purpose, I shall riddle him through the heart." 

" A very tender spot for a riddle," added his friend ; " but 
I cannot make out any thing of the cause of quarrel," said he, 
" although I Ve been thinking about it the whole of the night." 

" I have informed you all I know," replied Charles. ^* As 
I told you, I became acquainted with this Mr. Powis Titley 
last autumn. He seemed a gentleman, and was always par- 
ticularly agreeable and friendly whenever we met. I learned 
from him that he was intimate with my uncle ; but, for the 
preservation of my secret, I did not permit him, of course, to 
l^am who I was. About December I lost a large sum at a 
gaming-house> and, giving an ' I U * for it, was dunned 
daily for payment. He happened to be in my room one morn- 
ing, when a man called as usual for the money, and giving him 
the same reply £or the twentieth time, that I was unable to 
pay it, he became vezy insolent. 
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** * What is the amount V inquired Titley. 

*' * Three hundred and forty-five pounds/ replied the man. 

'* Without my requesting him/' continued Charles, *' he in- 
stantly wrote a cheque for the sum, tore up the aoknowledgmenty 
and ordered the impudent fellow out of the room/' 

''A very liheral action/' said Anstruther, ''from a caok* 
parative stranger/' 

" So I thought it/' replied Charles, " and expressed mysdf 
so at the time. '* He treated it, however," continued Charles, 
*' as no &vour conferred, and gave me some good advice as to 
not again getting into a similar scrape." 

" Adding kindness to liberality," added Anstruth^. 

" About a month since," continued Charles, *' I received a 
letter, asking for a return of the loan, if convenient. By some 
strange forgetfulness on my part, I neglected to reply to it ; 
but intend^ to repay the money in the course of to-morrow, 
knowing that he was staying in the neighbourhood." 

'' It was unfortunate, certainly, you should have forgottcaoi 
tQNBQswer the application," observed Anstruther. ** But the cause 
appears to me very insufficient for this desperate conduct." 

'* It *s the only one I could have given him," replied Charles. 

*I cannot comprehend it !" ejaculated his friend. " But I 
anppose the afiair must take its course." 

* Unquestionably !" replied Charles. "I would not for- 
^tf» him if he had saved my life. No explanation or apology 
ler«ottld make would satisfy me." 

*^Then it's of no use attempting one on the ground?" 
r^pmed his friend. 

•* None in the least !" said Charles. 

*'Tou asked him if the money was the cause?" observed 
Anstruther. 

" I did," replied Charles. 

" And he replied, yes ?" rejoined his friend. 

" Without any prevarication," said Charles ; " and r^)eated 
it more than once." 

" The man must be mad !" replied Anstruther. 

" You *11 find, as I did," rejoined Charles, " a great deal of 
method in his madness. But, come, we have no time to lose." 

" Are your pistols in order ?" inquired Anstruther. 

" Perfect," replied Charles. 

" Then forward," rejoined Anstruther. ^* May good fortune 
protect you!" 

Their way was through a primrose-banked lane. Pale j 
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buds were just tinging the hedges, and the old spot looked the 
same to Charles as when he passed down it many years ago — 
a wild and thoughtless schoolboy. There was the same stile, 
hacked all over with his knife; there was the large green- 
mossed stone, placed there no one could tell when, but per- 
haps ages ago, on which he used to sit with his sister, and 
make her weep by saying he would " go for a soldier ;" and 
there was the tall beech-tree, from which he feU when pilfering 
the ^gs from the nest of a mavis. What trials had he under- 
gone since his eyes rested on these cherished scenes of his 
childhood! He was an altered being. Time, climate, and 
misfortune had changed the fair-skinned, laugldng youth into 
a sun-burnt, care-worn man. But there they were, the same 
as then, immutable. Side by side the friends walked without 
speaking, each being occupied by his own reflections. 

« That it should come to this !" thought Charles. " This 
very day, anticipated by me for months of ceaseless anxiety 
and hope, may prove the last of my existence, and that, too, 
by the hand of an irritable brawler. When I fondly believed 
aU trouble was at an end — ^But it doesn't do to think of," 
said he, aloud ; *' 'tis a shaft of Fate, and she '11 wing it as 
she likes." 

** May she plant it in the breast of your enemy !" responded 
Anstrather. 

"Why, misery after misery," replied Charles, "hunt so 
closely on my heels, that I feel almost careless which of us 
she makes her butt." 

** Nonsense !" rejoined his friend. " Cheer up, man. I am 
confident all will be well in the end. I '11 attempt a cooling 
off of this fire-eater." 

" No, no, no," added Charles ; "you must do nothing of the 
kind. As an officer and a man of the world," continued he, 
"you know, arrangement is impossible. Words can be no 
apologies for blows. An exchange of shots, and an effectual 
one too, we must have." 

Anstruther gave no reply ; but taking the pistols frt)m his 
companion's pockets, clicked the locks, and examined them 
minutely. 

"There they are," observed Charles, as Titley and his 
second became visible on the edge of the gravel-pit. " I hope 
we are not late," said he. 

" Just to the exact time," replied his friend, looking at his 
watch. 
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The pit shelved off gradually to the depth of twenty feet, 
and formed a wide yawning chasm, with a level bottom for an 
hundred yards. Thistles and tall rank grass grew upon the 
slq)ing sides, and it was evident the spade and tibe pickaxe had 
long been strangers there. A dwarf ash, stunted in ita growth 
from the arid soil, was the only tree which waved its erq>pled 
branches over the desolate spot ; and a black stagnant poo], 
round which some spotted toads croaked and crawled, had 
formed itself at the roots. 

<^ A place well chosen for the deed!" observed Charles to 
his friend, as they followed Titley and his second into the pit. 

" There 's no chance of being interrupted, I should say," 
replied Anstruther. 

Titley stood with his back turned towards his opponeitt, at 
some distance oS, when Anstruther aj^roaebed Fiddylee. 

'* I have not the honour of knowing your name, sir ?'' said 
he, lifting his hat, and presenting his card to the attorney. 

'^Prancis Fiddylee, attomey-at-law, and solicitor in the 
High Court of Chancery/' replied fiddylee. 

Anstruther smiled at the detailed answer, and rqjofneA ■ 

" It would have given me more pkasure to have met you 
under less inauspicious circumstances." 

^ The feeling 's mutual, upon my honour !" said the hiwyer, 
placing his hand upon a spot where his heart sfumld have been* 
*^ £ut business is business, sir, all the world over," continued 
he^ ^' and we mustn't lose sight of the main chance. The 
words of my poor father to me many a time^ sir, the late 
Mr. Fiddylee, of Kidderminster-*-'' 

^< We have no time to discuss the merits <^ your late iather^s 
estimable advice," replied Anstruther. " Had we not better 
commence the preliminaries for this unlucky affiur ?" 

" Oh, certainly, air, certainly!" returned fiddylee. "Yon 11 
find no back-out flinching in us. We 're ready for trial !" 

'^ Are th^re no means left to settle this strange and, from 
what I 've learned, imcalled-for dispute ?" inquired Anstruther. 

"You see, air," replied the attorney, "I am playing tiie 
second fiddle here, not the first If matters were reversMBd, I 
should have no objection to compromise the thing at once." 

" In what way ?" asked Anstruther. 

Fiddylee screwed up his lips, and, casting his eyes upwards, 
replied — " I should say a drubbing like that which my cHent 
has received, would be worth, at a fair valuation, little short 
'^^ five hundred pounds," 
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^ ^* Would money then satisfy you ?" said Anstnithery sneer- 
ing with contempt at the unabashed attorney. 

'< Decidedly it would !^ replied Fiddylee ; '<or I shouldn't 
I decline a good bill at a short date, with plenty of endorsers, 
^ Nothing like plenty of endorsers, sir/' continued }ie; '^ writs 
I against all, in case of n<»)^payment. He, he I fine things for 
^ us— fine things !" 

Anstruther stared in silait surprise at the lawyer. He 
began to think there was truth in his observation, about mad- 
ness dictating the measure. 

Titley now approached, and, bowing to him, said— 
^' Excuse me, gentlemen, but I think we ue dallying away 
time unnecessarily." 

'* Your patience for a moment long^,'' rq>lied Anstruther, 
taking the attorney a few yards away. *' Can there be no ex* 
planation given ?" he inquired. '' I cannot imagine the sole 
cause of this violent attack to arise from what I've been told." 
" That 's a matter of opinion, you see, wr," rej^ed Fiddylee^ 
who was totally ignorant and careless of the cause, but, ac- 
cording to his established rule, did not choose to appear 80< 
He had inquired for the pardculars of Titley, but received a 
vague and evasive answer. 

^' Tou have nothing £Ml;her to say, then ? " added Anstruther* 
^ No replication whatever to the plea," answ^^ the attor- 
ney ; " we are at issue." 

Anstruther bowed to this legal r^ly, and retired to the 
side of his Mend* 

'^I can make nothing of him," said Anstruther ; ^ but am 
more puzzled than ever." 

"Why attempt it?" replied Charles. " You knew in the 
first instance it was useless to enter into any sort of disoussion. 
Fray proceed to measure the ground." 

Anstruther again approached Fiddylee, who was looking at 
Titley ramming a bullet into the rifle bore of Ida pistol. 
' " Twelve paces, I suppose, sir, will meet with your ap- 

proval ?" said Anstruther, addressmg the attorney. 
I <^ As many more or less as you please,'' replied the aocom- 

< modating attorney. 

** Hush !" rejomed Tidey, stopping in his ta^ and bowing 
to Anstruther. ^^ You have named the usual distance, sir, 
\ said he, '^ whkh we leave fot you to mark out. My second, 
I I'm sure, has no objection to clSkr.'* 
^ "None, whatever," said Kddylee ; ** pray dotf t oonsider m*^ * 
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Castrng his eyes round the pit, and selecting a green patcK^ 
in the middle, which presented nothing to guide the aim, 
Anstruther dropped a glove, strove twelve wide steps from it, 
and then dropped the other. 

"A fiedr choice!" observed Titley, giving his pistols to 
Fiddylee, and laying hold of his arm. 

Anstruther beckoned for Charles to stop at the first glove, 
while Titley proceeded to the second. 

" I had better retire," said Fiddylee, looking as if he was 
sea-sick. " I feel very ill !" 

" Give me a pistol," replied Titley, snatching one from the 
trembling attorney's grasp ; " and get out of my sight, yoa 
snivelling coward !" 

'' That's actionable, remember!" rejoined the attorney, 
recovering some of his self-possession. " A witness just now 
would be worth money." 

•* I will count three, and say fire !" said Anstruther, seeing 
that both were prepared. 

Away scudded the attorney behind the trunk of the ash 
tree ; and, closing his eyes, waited shivering for the result. 

" Ready!" said Anstruther, in a clear, firm voice. Click, 
click went the pistols, while each presented as much of his 
side as possible to the other; showing that neither was a 
novice in the art. 

** One, two, three — ^fire!" said Anstruther. 

A simultaneous roar came from the muzzles of the steadily- 
levelled pistols. The smoke enveloped the forms of the adver- 
saries for a few moments ; but, gathering into a cloud, it rose 
slowly above their heads, and left them gazing at each other 
steadfastly. | 

Anstruther looked at his friend, then at Titley, while Fid- 
dylee sprang from behind the tree, and, as he described it, \ 
** had an eye open for damages." 

For the few succeeding seconds not a breath was drawn ; 
but gradually the form of his opponent faded from Charles's 
sight, and, with a deep groan, he fell to the ground. 

" My God !" exclaimed Anstruther, " he 's killed. In the 
name of Heaven, sir, assist me !" 

And Anstruther began tearing ofi'the clothes of his speech- 
less friend with frantic gesture. 

" Look at his breast," said Titley, " a little to the right." 

The bosom was exposed, and a dark blue bloodless hole 
tpld the sUent but melancholy truth. 
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" I 'm off," said Fiddylee, after catching a glimpse of the 
Tvound. ** I shall draw upon you for the agreed sum, remem^ 
"ber/' continued he to Titley ; *' and here goes I" 

*' Stop !" replied Titley, as the attorney hurried off ; *' stay, 
or I '11 blow your brains out !" 

The lawyer " came to upon a short turn," as a nautical phrase 
would describe it. But fear predominated with the seljfish 
Fiddylee. He could not resist the temptation of fleeing from 
impending danger ; and, scarcely permitting his eyes to rest 
for a moment upon the group, he continued his flight. 

Titley covered the running attorney with a deadly aim with 
his second pistol. 

"Hold!" cried Anstruther, knocking the levelled pistol 
from Title/s grasp ; " add no more misery to that already 
created ; but assist me in removing my dying — alas ! I fear, 
dead friend." 

Anstruther placed his hand upon the side of his friend, and, 
after a long pause, replied, " His heart flutters now and then." 

" Where do you wish him conveyed ?" inquired Titley. 

**He had better — and yet I Imow not what to do!" ex- 
claimed Anstruther, wringing his hands. 

'* For a short time I am at your service,'* replied Titley ; 
"but you must be aware, sir, every moment to me is 
precious." 

" Then assist me in carrying him io the Hall," rejoined 
Anstruther. 

« To wAere ?" said Titley. 

" To the Hall," rejoined Anstruther. 

" To the Hall ! — and wherefore to the HaU ?" rejoined 
Titley, his eyes flashing fire as he spoke. 

"Although long absent, he '11 be no stranger there," replied 
Anstruther. 

"With the exception of one within its walls, I hope and 
believe Mr. Banger is unknown to any," rejoined Titley. 

"Whom did you say ?" interrupted Anstruther. 

" Banger," replied Titley. 

"I am ignorant of your meaning," rejoined Anstruther. 
"But Charles Scourfield, the nephew of Squire Scourfield, 
who lies here stricken to death by your hand, I should think 
would not be an object of disregard beneath that old roof." 

" Charles Scourfield!" exclaimed Titley, with livid features, 
aud his eyes starting with horror from their sockets. " He^ 
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Charles Sccmfiddr he repeated, pointing to the almos 
jpanimate body at bis feet 

"Yes," replied Anstruther; "a warmer-hearted felloe 
never lived : nor a more unfortunate one." 

"My God! my God!" exclaimed litley; and, faUiog* by 
the side of the body, he became isisenaible. 

CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE CATASTROPHE. 

The squire had just risen from his bed, and was preparing 
for the duties of his toilet, when he started at the unexpected 
sound of fire-arms but a short distance from the Hall. 

*' Peter at a hawk, I suppose," said he, looking out of the 
window, and sedng the baeper striding across the laws, 
accompanied by his terriers. 

" No, it wasn't," continued he. " He has no gun." 

Throwing open the casement, the squire hailcMi the keeper, 
and inquired the cause of the explosion. 

"A boy keeping o' crows, I think, sir," replied Peter. 
" But I' m going to see." 

The squire continued to watch the receding form of the 
gamekeeper, and when he had got some distance, saw somi^ 
body rush towards him, without a hat, and address him with 
violent gesticulation. At the conclusion of the brief con- 
ference, Peter brought his hands together with an expression of 
horror, and ran off with the person who had addressed him. 

"Wbat can be the matter !" exclaimed the squire, hurrying 
on his clothes, without any attention to order. 

In a few minutes he descended the staircase, and was 
hastening from the house, when he was called back by Agnes. 

"I cannot wait, my love!" said the squire. 

*' But I have something of the greatest importance to say to 
you," replied Agnes ; '^ and I am nearly dressed." 

" By the time you are," rejoined the squire, " I shall have 
returned." 

" Don't be long, dear uncle," said Agnes. " 1 have risen 
on purpose tell you a piece of gratifying and surprising news." 

^^ It must have arrived by an early post," replied the squire. 

^' No matter how it came," rejoined Agnes. ^^ You will be 
truly rejoiced to hear it" 

'^ You must not stir until we have had our audience," said 
Kate, joining her cousin on the stairs. 
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** m be back, my dears, before you Ve finished with your 
looking-glasses," replied the squire, running out of the Hall. 

<' How provoking!" exclaimed Sate. <'I was certain we 
shoidd be up in time." 

" It *s at least half an hour before his usual time for rising," 
observed Agnes, " But he-'U return shortly." 

^' Perhaps not till break&st/' replied Kate. '^ Let us dress 
qtiickly and seek him." 

" We will," rejoined Agnes; "for, as you say, he may not 
return till then, and Charles will be here before.'' 

The squire proceeded in the direction that Peter went, and 
perceived in the distance a group of persons bearing something 
towards him* As he neared them, he recognized Titley in the 
background, assisting in carrying the burden. Quicldy they 
came on, and, when within a few yards of the squire, he saw, 
to his amazement, it was the apparently lifeless body of a man. 

" Good God!" ezdaimed the squire. " What is this ?" 

" Stop," said Titley; "I can go no finrther !" and, letting 
the limb he was supporting &11 gently from his gras^, the 
body rested on the greensward. 

" Tell me," said the squire, "who ! — ^how ! — ^what do I see ?** 

Titley seized the squire's hand, and, bending over the body, 
painted to the bloodless flsatures. Not a word was spoken. 
A pale sunbeam, struggling through the branches of a tree 
under whidi they stood, fdl upon ^e marble countenance. 
The streak of light dazzled for a moment the squire's vision; 
but peering doser, he started, and with silent horror continued 
to bend his gaze upon the body. It could not be-«and yet he 
could not be mistaken — ^it was his nephew. 

" You know him ?'' whispered Titley. 

The squire tried to r^ly, but the words died upon his lips. 
His swollen throat felt ready to burst, and his cleaving tongue 
refused its utterance. He could but look horror and amazement. 

« He still breathes," said Peter. " Let 's get him to the Hall 
immediately, sir, and send for the doctor." 

^^Tes," replied Anstruther, placing his fingers upon the 
flattering pulse^ ^< there is still h^>e. Come ; idle despair will 
not avaiL" 

These cheering words revived the squire from his stupor ; 
for such was his surprise and horror, that all his senses seemed 
paralyzed for a few seconds. 

" Was he murdered ?" inquired he in a thick voice. 

"Yes," replied Titley. 
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*' By whom ?" asked the squire. 

" By me !" answered Titley. 

^ No, no, no ! " responded Anstnither. ** Not murdered^ sir. 
He feU fairly." 

" Fairhf !" repeated the squire. 

^^ According to the hiws of honour \" replied Anstnither. 

*^ I 'm bewildered V* exclaimed the squire. 

*' Nor am I less so," said Anstnither. " There has been 
some fearful mistake in this unhappy aflair. But this is no time 
for explanation." 

^' Oh that my hand had withered as it was raised ! " exclaimed 
Titley, throwing himself in agony upon the turf. 

<< This sorrow is useless," said Anstnither. ^ Assist us, sir, 
in raising my poor friend. Every moment is of prioress worth.'' 

They were bending to perform this office, when the squire 
said, hastily, 

*^ Stay, stay ; his sister and cousin approach. They 11 go 
mad at seeing him thus." 

" Go and prevent their coming," said Anstruther to Titley. 
But he could not stir. The iU-timed sight rooted him to 
the spot. 

" I cannot go !" he replied ; " I cannot go !" 
. " Come, gently," said the squire ; " I will endeavour to 
prevent their seeing him." 

With a hurried step he left them, and hastened towards 
Agnes and Kate. 

^' What were you doing there, dear fiither ?" inquired Kate ; 
^'we waited some time ere we ventured to approach die 
assembly under the tree." 

^' How pale and agitated yotr*are !" exclaimed Agnes. 

^^ Heaven protect us!" ejaculated Kate. *'Are you ill? 
What is the matter, dearest father ? Speak, I conjure you !" 

" No," murmured the squire ; " but — we *li return to 
the house." 

^^ Keep us not in suspense," said Agnes ; '< but pray say the 
cause of this trembling agitation, and those bleached features." 

^Presently, presently!" responded the squire, taking their 
hands in his, and leading them back towards the Hall. 

" Who were those with you ?" asked Kate. 

" Titley was one, my love," replied her father. 

« And the others ?" said Kate. 

^' There is Wihnott, I see," observed the squire, evading a 
««>ly. " I wish to speak with him instantly." 
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'* I '11 tell him so," returned Kate, running to Wilmott with 
B. flurried manner. 

Agnes supported her uncle for a short distance, when he 
reeled with faintness, and almost fell. 

** Lean on me," said Wilmott, rushing to his side, and sup- 
porting him in his arms. 

Tears started from the eyes of the two girls* 

" *Tis nothing," said the squire. " Be not alarmed on my 
account. I shi2l soon recover. Go you forward^ my dears, 
aud wheel my arm-chair to an open window." 

Kate and her cousin hastened away ; and when the squire 
saw they had Altered the house, he ss^d, 

**Wait to ask no questions, Wilmott, but hurry to those 
persons there, and assist them to carry — God help me ! — my 
-wounded, I fear dead, nephew into the hall." 

" Dead!" exclaimed Wihnott. 

"Hush!" replied the squire. "Away! Bear him to the 
gable-chamber, at the south side." 

" Do I hear correctly ?" ejaculated Wilmott. 

" 'Tis too true !" said the squire. " But go : there 's not a 
moment to lose." 

Without further parley, Wilmott ran to render assistance^ 
and the squire entered the halL 

Fans and hartshorn had been snatched from their hiding- 
comers, and an easy-chair drawn to the open casement of the 
breakfast-room, by the anxious and attentive girls. A special 
and nimble messenger had also been despatched for the neigh- 
bouring doctor. 

" Are you better, father?" asked Rate, hastening to him as 
he entered the apartment. 

"Much better," he replied, taking a seat, and holding a 
hand of each of the girb in his. 

" You frightened us beyond description," said Agnes, kissing 
her uncle's cold and clammy brow. " And even now you look 
far from being recovered." 

" Fear not," replied the squire ; " there *s little the matter 
with me." 

"We were coming to tell you of such a joyful event," said 
Kate. " But I must leave it for Agnes to narrate." 

" And if you can listen, dear uncle," said Agnes, " I will 
tell you now, for you must know it soon." 

" Yes, he will be here directly," added Kate, glancing at the 
clock over the chimney-piece. 
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** StAj" respOflddd AgDM^ smiling, ** you mutt not antidpat'^ 
my sequel." 

<< Joy ^vlll long be A stranger to Scourileld H«31, I fear/ 
observed the squire, musingly. 

'* Not so long as you now expect, dear uncle/' replied Agnes. 

At this moment the shuffling of feet wu heard from tbc 
entrance, and the Mtmest tildi^srinff of several voi43es. The 
quick ear of Agnes caught the sounds, and with the ezdama- 
Hoa «'Xis hel" she flew to the door. Herfingers were on the 
handle, when the squire caught them from it, and aaid^ in i 
giutle vi^ce, 

" Remain here, Agnes. Stop with me, child." 

The deep oonoem which accompanied this request attracted 
tha attention of Agnes. She saw her uncle's quivering lips, 
and felt his hand shaking in hers as if palsied. For a short 
time each gazed at the other in silence. In that brief intern), 
Agnes became an altered being. A presentiment of evil thrilled 
thorough her frame. Her beating bosom throbbed loudly with 
unknown fear, and she felt that a shaft of sorrow was winged 
to her heart. 

At this moment the door was pressed open from the outside^ 
and Wilmott) in a state of great e&citement, made hia i^pear- 
ance. He seized the squire's aim, and said) ^' Be quick ; we 
want your amistance." 

The squire flew out of the room, and tried to dose the door; 
but Agnes stopped it^ and entered the hall wi& them. Her 
uImI^ waved her back; but, regardless of the motion^ she 
pressed forward to a group of persons at the farthest end. A 
groan smote h^ eer. Some one tried to prevent her approach ; 
but, with a bound, she threaded throi;^h the knot of d^estics 
and people assembled around the object of attraction. Blood 
caught her eye. A hand pressed upon the temples of a person 
re(3miing on some chairs shaded the featiues. The surgeon 
shook \Ss head«-4ds hand was removed. In that livid counter 
nance, Agnes recognised her brother ! 

A pierdng shriek burst wildly fr^m her lips. Shrill and 
long it loaded the trembling air. Blasting sorrow was in the 
<hMSpairing sound. Swollen veins chequered her brow and 
reddened her tearless eyes. 

««He'8 dead!" ^e screamed, ''he's dead!" And she feU 
backwards, with a chUling convulsive laugh, into her cousin's 
arms. 

" Bear her away, for God's sake," said the squire. 
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'< Oh, my poor cousin I" exelaimed Kate. 

^' TalU her to tho drairing^room/' said the squire, << and be 
aiure to remain thete tiU i oome/' 

In an uaoonsokms state Agnes was removed. 

'^ What is your opinion, doctor ? " hastily asked the squirt* 

"We may hope, sir, as long as there is breath/' replied the 
surgeon. " But the case is a desperate one." 

" Shall we take him to & chamW ?" inquired Wihnott. 

"At once," Implied th« doctor, "wher* I tauat be left with 
only my assistant* An operation is necessary," continued he< 

" May I be permitted to attend it f " inquired Anstruther. 

"It would be better that you should not^ sir/' replied the 
surgeon. 

A fclight ttHMA escaped the clenched lips of Charles. 

** My poor boy l" exclaimed the squire^ weeping ; " I never 
thought to have met you thus again/' 

Carefully they carried him up the stairs, and laid him gently 
upon ft bed* 

The sturgeOil produced his case of instruments, and selecting 
the appropriate ones, laid-^" We must be undisturbed until I 
ring the bell. By that thne I shall be able to form a tnOre 
decided opinion upon the result." 

" Is he sensi^less ?" inquired Wihnott. 

" From exhaustion only, I hope," replied the surgeon. 

" May God prosper the attempt, and save the life of my 
poor boy!" said the squirt, fervently. 

" Amen !" ejaculated WUmott 

Leaving the room with reluctance, Anstruther accompanied 
the squire, Wihnott, and the servants, who, with constematiott 
d^^cted in every feature^ crowded from the apartment, again 
into the entrance^^hall, where they found Titley sitting with 
his face clasped in his hands, and bent almost to the ground* 

Wihnott touched his friend's shoulder lightly^ when he 
started iip, and exhibited a face ghastly white. 

" FoUow us," said Wilmott, 

The four proceeded to the library, where a long conference 
was held. More than two hours passed, and no one stirred. 
With a thick breathing, Titley listened to Anstruther as he 
cleared away the mystery, and when the tale was told, he con» 
tinned to bend his ear to listen. 

The squire wept at the condui^on of it« Large tears coursed 
each other down his cheeks, sighs broke from his lips, and ho 
was wrapped in grief. 
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** Let me hear the explanation/' sobbed he. 

" 'Tis for you, sir, to give," said Anstruther to Titley. 

In broken sentences Titley commenced. His voice was 
hollow and wavering, and, ere he had said many words, he fell 
inanimate to the floor. 



CHAPTER xxxym, 

THE gamekeeper's WEDDING NIGHT. 

f^DEAR heart!" exclaimed Mrs. Bumstead, the bride, stirring 
a imp of strong Bohea with a slow and melancholy movement ; 
^^ Who 'd have thought of such sad doings in these blithsome 
parts!" 

"Ah! who indeed!" responded Peter, rubbing the broad 
calf of his crossed leg. " We had a right to expect a weddin* 
little short of Mr. Will Bolton's, and only see how it 's tamed 
up!" 

**A flabby turn out, to say the best of it,*' replied Mrs. 
Bumstead, shaking her head despondingly. **But then we 
couldn't put it off* again, you know," continued she. 

" Put it off^ again !" repeated Peter. " The thing was un- 
possible. Once, ma'am, was sufficient for my peace o' mind." 

" And yet I was half inclined to ask my Bumstead to fix 
another day, even this very morning," said the bride, with a 
winning, coquetting smile. 

" I couldn't have done it," replied the keeper, firmly. 

** I knew," rejoined Mrs. Bumstead, sipping her tea, ** how 
flat every thing would be — ^like milk-an'-water without the 
milk." 

" Certainly, I didn't admire the spirit of the thing," said 
Peter ; " but putting it off* was quite out of character. A man 
can't stand that more than once with safety." 

" I hoped all the village would have come,*' returned his 
wife, " or where was the use of spending a matter of six-and- 
twopence upon my cap ? One might as well have been mairied 
in a nightcap!" 
. " True — ^most true !" replied the gamekeeper. 

"And the gown, too — ^who saw it?" added Mrs. Bumstead, 
disappointment drawing her circular face into a straight line, 
" Not a creetur, hardly." 

"What can't be cured must be endured!'* observed Peter, 
gloomily. 

" It 's very vexatifying to one 's promiscous feelings, though,* 
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added Mrs. Bomstead, screwing her features into various dis- 
tortions, and plainly exhibiting symptoms of distilling briny 
tears. 

Peter hereupon encircled his bride's substantial waist with 
one arm, and, pressing a salute upon her rosy lips, bade her be 
of good cheer. 

** It *s our wedding night, remember," continued he. " We 
must have no crying, my dear Mrs. B. Mr. and Mrs. Bolton, 
old Striver, and our son Jack, will be here presently. Come, 
come, come ; we shall have a merry evening yet I" 

" The night gets rougher and rougher," observed Mrs. 
Bumstead, as a gust of wind rattled the rain against the 
cottage window, " I hope it won't prevent then* coming, or 
my spirits will be worse tiian damp linen." 

"They'll come, never fear!" replied Peter. "I've been 
thinking," continued he, " that there was a shade of a mistake 
ill our ceremony." 

"A mistake!" exclaimed Mrs. Bumstead, in evident con- 
sternation. " Am I not a lawful wife, then ?" 

" Smooth your ruffled feathers," said the keeper, tenderly, 
'* you 're tightly fixed, as a weasel in a warmint trap. But 
our — that is, your bridesmaid '' 

Here Peter hesitated, and a crimson flush spread from hia 
chin to his forehead. 

Mrs. Bumstead waited with as much patience as could be 
expected from a lady under such circumstances ; but, as her 
spouse took a longer time than was reasonable to regain his 
confidence, Mrs. Bumstead urged him to proceed. 

** Come, Peter, dear, out with it 1" said she. 

" What I mean to observe," replied he, with a dry cough — 
<^ that is to say, what I did say to myself is — ^a bridesmaid 
should be a bridesmaid." 

"No doubt," responded Mrs. Bumstead. "No one can 
gainsay that." 

"Well, then," rejoined Peter; "your bridesmaid wasn't 
one, that 's alL" 

"But she was, though," said Mrs. Bumstead: "didn't Mrs. 
Bolton dress me this morning ? didn't she go to church with 
us ? didn't she sign her name in the book as witness to my 
lawful wedlock ? and didn't *' 

" Yes, yes," interrupted Peter ; " I admit them arguments. 
, But how can a mother, that is to be in a few days, be con- 
sidered a maid?" 

17 
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^'I don't know, I'm sure," replied Mrs* Bumstead, re^ 
flectively ; '* but I suppose^ as our parson must know ndoi^ of 
the Scriptures than we, she may be so considered in a 
religious pint of viev." 

'< Tou think then, he wouldn't have gone on, if all wasn't 
right ?" rejoined Peter. 

^^ Certainly not!" said Mrs. Bumstead; ^it would have 
been Simony, Peter, if he had,, that 's all." 
^< What 's that ?" inquired her husband. 
*^ I don't know, exactly/' replied Mrs. Bamsteftd ; ^' but 
it 's a crime worse than poa<^ung, I believe." 

*^ No, no, no, it can't he/' returned the keeiper ; '^ but I should 
like to learn what it is, and why it 's called Simony." 

*^ It 's a sort of mistake, done for the pu^KMe, by parsons," 
replied Mrs. Bumstead; ^^and so caltod from old Simon 
Tickletoe, the bigamist, who was hung when I was a girl, if 
my memory doesn't fail me." 

^^ I think I hear 'em cotomg" observed Peter, rising, and 
going to the door. 

^^ It 's time, I 'm sure," said Mrs. Bumstead. 
The latch sprung up with a ready puU, ohinkiDg a weic<Miie: 
and Peter, with a hearty reception, ushered in hia gvmU, 
William Boltoa and his wife, Striver, Button, and Jack. 

A capacious cotton imibrella had partly protected Fanny's 
new dress from the rain ; but some glittering streama tnckled 
from it, notwithstanding. 

^I hope it isn't ii^ured," said Mrs. Bumstead^ wipk^ it 
with great assiduity. 

"I think not," replied Fanny ; "but it really is a terrible 
evening." 

^^Come, take your seats," said Peter; ^^if there's not 
many of us, we may enjoy ourselves." 

A loud crash of thunder at this mcMuent mad» aH start, and 
stare at each other. Flash after flash of lightning succeeded, 
and large drops of rain splashed heavily a^^ainst the windows. 
Suddenly one deafening roar pealed over head, reverberating 
from hiH to hill, miles distant. Boll after roU of the warring 
elements foUowed, and the heavy clouds doated slowly on, 
spouting forth their o'erchanged contents. The heavens grew 
momentarily blacker, and the storm increased in its violence. 
" It 's too strong to last," observed William. 
" I hope so," replied Striver, " for thunder always makes 
me and Button shake at an awful rate.'* 
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"I thought one of ye never knew what fear was?" said 
Jack. 

"That's a feet," returned Striver; "Button never knew 
Tvhat fear was. But we 're getting old, Jack, very old, and 
jre tremble sometimes at such sounds as these." 

The little party sat round a table, upon which stood some 
bright dark-coloured foaming ale, a stone bottle of " strong 
Tvater," and a tin pot of steaming elderberry wine, with 
slices of crisp toast, cut into long strips, for soaking in the 
fragrant beverage. Mr. and Mrs. Bumstead pressed their 
friends to partake of the hospitable fare ; but,' after theur 
health had been drunk, a flatness prevailed, despite of Peter's 
endeavours to dispel it. The very attempt to raise a sound of 
mirth was but a mockery. It grated on the ear as a broken 
c^ofrd, and fell from the lips, proclaiming its own hypocrisy. 
There was an evident engrossing subject, which all were 
thinking of, yet each hesitated to mention. 

At length, after an awkward silence, Peter inquired " how 
the squire was to-night ?" 

" Bob told me he was uncommon low," replied William ; 

'' I saw him this morning, for the first time since " 

He stoj^ed and looked at his wife, as if he had touched 
upon a hazardous topic ; while Fanny rose from her chair, and 
hastened into an inner room, followed quickly by Mrs. Bumstead. 
" She can't bear the mention of it, poor thing !" said Wil- 
liam ; " I ought to have thought of that." 

" It 's six-weeks to-day since Master Charles was shot," 
observed Striver ; " and I 've never laid eyes upon the squire 
since. IHd he come to the kennel ? " 

" No," replied William. " I was watching about, just to see 
how poor master fared, when he came on to the lawn with the 
doctor and Mr. Wilmott. After they had a long talk, the 
doctor left, and I went up to *em.". 

" And how did he look ?" asked Peter. 
" I knew him," replied the huntsman ; " but that was all." 
" So changed, eh ? " said Striver. 

" Half a century older," responded William. " I touched 
my hat, and said I hoped he was better," continued he ; " but, 
keeping his eyes on the ground, he slightly nodded in return, 
and said nothing." 

" Changed indeed !" exclaimed Jack. 
"They say Master Charles is much better, don't they?** 
asked Peter. 
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"Yes," replied William ; " I hear he was dedared to be out 
of danger to-night. But Miss Agnes " 

" Poor dear young lady I" ejaculated Striker. 

" How is she 1" inquired Peter. 

William looked at the door from which his wife departed, 
and, bending forward, whispered in a scarcely audiUe tone — 

" Bob told me, the doctor talked of her being taken to a 
lunatic asylum." 

" Heaven preserve her ! " exclaimed Peter. " A nicer lady 
never breathed. What will become of us all V 

Jack threw his head upon the table, and sobbed as if his 
young heart would break. Striver rocked himself to and fro, 
and, looking at his old favourite crouched close to his feet, 
murmured, " Our sunny days are over, Button. The sooner 
we are tucked up the better : only let 's go together, that 'a all 
I ask now." 

"Where's Mr. Titley?" inquired Peter. 

" Some say he 's in France," replied William. " But I be- 
lieve none know to a certainty, except the squire and Mr, 
Wilmott." 

" What a dreadful thing jealousy is !" observed Peter. 

."Truly it is!" replied William. "How he conld sus- 
pect Miss Agnes of any thing wrong, is more than I can 
thmk of," 

" And so she is worse, eh ?" asked Striver. 

** Yes," responded William, " much worse." 

"But they're not going to send her away, are they?" 
inquired Jack, raising his tearful eyes. 

" No ; Miss Kate, when she heard of the doctor^s proposal 
to do so, threw herself upon her knees before him and the 
squire, and begged so piteously for Miss Agnes to remain, that 
hearts of stone couldn't have refused her," replied William. 

" Master Charles doesn't know of his poor sister^s situation 
now, does he ?" asked Peter. 

"Oh no!" returned William; "it would be his instant 
death to learn it." 

"None are allowed to see him, except the squire, the doctor, 
Mr. Wilmott, and liis friend Mr. Anstruther," said Jack. 

" So Bob told me," observed Striver. 

"For the last three days," said William, "hQ*s been ahnost 
unruly to the squire, about something pressing on his mind, 
poor young gentleman ! but the doctor won't let him say a word, 
hardly. AU depends upon his being kept quiet," 
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" Hasn't he seen Miss Kate yet ?" inquired Peter. 

** No," replied William. " She steals in when he *s asleep, 
and watches by his bed side for hours together ; but, directly 
he shows symptoms of waking, she glides from the chamber 
like a shadow." 

'^ It 's against orders for him to see her, I suppose^** said 
Striver. 

" Yes," responded William. " It might be more than he 
could bear." 

" What excuse do they make to him for the young ladies^ 
absence?" asked Peter. 

^' He is told they were comx)elled to leave, after the sad 
occurrence, by the surgeon's wish," replied William. 

"Is it supposed he will quite recover?" asked Striver. 

" The ball is still lodged close to the middle of the spine^ 
I 'm told," said William. " And it 's feared he will always be 
a cripple." 

" Dreadful ! dreadful !** exclaimed Striver. 

*^ I saw Miss Kate this evening," said Jack. *^ She sent for 
me to gather some flowers. I dare say they were for Miss 
Agnes. I thought so when I got them, and each one seemed 
to droop its head as I gave them into her long, thin, wasted 
fingers." 

"Poor boy!" whispered Peter to William, as Jack leaned 
his &ce between his hands upon the table, and wept silently. 
" He 's beyond consolation. I 've tried to reason with him all 
in my power, but it 's useless, so I let his grief have all the 
line it wants. Like a strong trout, Mr. William, he '11 tire 
himself out." 

Mrs. Bumstead and Fanny now re-appeared, being much 
refreshed from " a good cry." 

" Drop the subject now," said William, in an under tone. 

Peter nodded significantly. 

" Ladies," said he, " we were a-gettin' in the dumps at your 
long absence. Come, my dear Mrs. B., here 's a seat by my 
side. And there, Mrs. Bolton, you '11 find one by your hus- 
band. Now, my son John, trim the candles." 

Jack obeyed the order mechanically, and again dropped into 
a listless attitude. 

" Our spirits are anything but buoyant," continued Peter, 
** as a matter of course. But when things are as bad as they 
can be, they generally get better ; at any rate, they can't get 
worse, which is some consolation. I have a fancy, matters wi" 
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come round again. Let's hope for the best^ and dxxiik to 
better times." 

Eyes brightened a little at this, and the toast was drunk 
by each with earnest sincerity. 

" The storm 's leaving us," said Striver. " You see Button 's 
getting quite brisk again. He 's a wonderfol dislike to thunder." 

Button had raised himself from his recumbent posture, and 
was treating himself to a comfortable shake. 

Heaven's artillery could now be heard rolling aw^ay in the 
distance. The forked flash became momentarily fainter, and 
the dense deluge, which smoked from the earth, dwindled into 
a thin shower. Thick streams continued to pour £-om the 
eaves of the thatched roof, and bubble upon the pebbles 
beneath ; but in a short time all became hushed in silence. 

" The storm 's over," said Panny. " I think we had better 
feave." 

"No, no, no!" replied Peter and Mrs. Biunstead, in the 
same breath. " It *s early yet." 

"But I've to sit up with Miss Agnes to-night," rejoined 
Mrs. Bolton. 

" Yes," added William ; "I think it's time for us to go." 

"Well, well!" returned Peter; "what must be, must 
But our wedding night is like our wedding morning, dull as 
ditch-water." 

"We must keep it over again by-an'-by," said William; 
" when we can enjoy a song and a laugh." 

" May that time be not for off!" observed Jack. 

Striver rose to depart with the huntsman and his wife ; but 
Peter caught him by the arm, and, pushing him gently back- 
wards into his chair, ^aid — 

"I can't part with you yet. We must blow a doud 
together." 

After William, Mrs. Bolton, and Jack had left, the latter 
taking his way to the allotted chamber adjoining the kennel, 
the old trapper and Peter arranged themsdves for a comfort- 
able smoke. Clean white pipes were produced from a snug 
cupboard in a comer of the room, by Mrs. Bumstead, and a 
canister of the sweet fragrant weed placed upon the table. 
Soon the thick clouds curled upwards, and, roUing along the 
ceiling, quickly enveloped the small room in a blue mist. 
The hours stole on. The flagon of ale was expended, and 
the bottle of strong liquor greatly dinainished. The shrill but 
brief striking of a clock| scoring the moments as they flew. 
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, annotmoed tkat the smallest numb^ on the did of Time^ 
index had passed. The bride rested her eyes on the tell-tale^ 

I and veatwred to sigh a hint. Iitiiv«r took it, and he and 
Button departed. 

CfiAPTEE XXXlX. 

THE MCK-BBb. 

The Hall-clock had stnick the midslght hour; but Kate still 
sat at the bedside of her ooaain^ and watehed^ wittk heavy 
heart, her restleee tbstSng upon the pillow, and listened to her 
incoherent raving. Fanny sat on tlie opposite side, and silently 
regarded the distressing scene. In that sunken eye and hollow 
cheek, few would have recognised the young and beautiful 
Agnes. A buning fever scorched her adbing brow, and filled 
her veins with liquid fire. Pale and livid with anxiety were 
ber features^ and an unnatural brilliancy glowed in her bloods 
ahot eyes. 

Suddenly raiding herself in bed, Agnes Hartw the covmng 
from her should^^ and, fixing a steady look upon hm* cousin, 
aaid, in a hoarse voice, " Water, water," and pointed to her 
parched and cvaeked lips. Quickly a draught was brought 
and ofiered to her ; but no sooner did her eyes rest upon the 
glass, than, dashing it fixon Kate's hand, she scraamed ^^ Blood, 
blood, 'tis blood V and fell shivering into a fit ttpon the pillow. 

Bestoratives were* quickly adminiitered by the distressed 
Kate and Fanny ; but it was a long time befoi^e the convulsion 
quitted the shatt^:^ frame« Temporary repose at length suo* 
ceeded, and Kate, with large tears slowly Sickling down her 
cheeks, kissed her cousin's blighted brow, and fanned the dry 
flushed skin. 

For some minutes Agnes lay exhausted ; but, regaining the 
little portion <^ strength leffc, she again raised herself, and 
looked vacantly around. A bouquet of faded flowers rested 
on the bed. Smiling like a pleased child, she took them up, 
and pulling leaf by leaf firom the st&BOJs sufiSered them to fall 
flx>m her fingers* 

"Go!" she said; "I'll have no more. They're not for 
me. Who loves me now ? Not one. I 'm alono-l^oi^otten*" 

" Oh, Agnea !'^ exclaimed Kate, in her bitterness, " say not 
so* Look at me. Don't you know me, dearest ?" 

" Know you I" repeated Agaes, lepaiating the curls flrotn 
her cousin's forehead, and looking eameaOy into her fiioe* 
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'*Know you! Yes, yes. You're an angel**-*- alwarfs hero. 
Don't leave me — ^pray don't." 

^'I never willl" exclaimed Kate. ^'Bnt lie down, dear^ 
and rest quietly." 

*^ Best!" repeated the maniac. '^ I rest ! I never shall rest 
again. White faces, spotted with crimson blood, laug^h and 
gibber at me for ever ! Day and night, sleq>ing and waking, 
there they crowd together, and scream with horrid mirth. 
Sometimes they come near, and breathe hot breath upon my 
Hps ; then they flit, like shadows in a danoe, befiat^e my e^^es, 
and, leaving me lor a time, huddle in a flock toyondo* comer," 
continued she, pointing to a distant part of the room. ^' Oh, 
how sad they make me!" exclaimed she, shaking her head 
sorrowfully. 

Choking sobs burst from the breasts of both Kate asid Fanny. 
Moved by the same impulse, they knelt at the bedside, and, 
6uppressing her intense grief, Kate clasped her handstand fiaid, 

" Thou who listenest to the prayer of the afflicted with 
tenderness, now hearken to the humble voice of a supplicant, 
.father of Heaven, to thee I kneel for that attribute which to 
thee belongs. Oh ! stretch forth thy hand of mercy^ and L'ft 
the searing brand from her who now lies stricken with feU 
disease. Raise her again to health and strength of body and 
mind. Bestow thy healing clemency; turn frosn her the 
blighting grief, and blot out the cankering sorrow firom her 
brain. Eestore thy servant, O God ! Let her i^in bend the 
knee, and breathe a fervent prayer of gratitude, in diankfulness 
of heart. Gh*ant this, I beseech thee^ for the sake of Him who 
suffered to save all." 

^^ Give me drink," said Agnes. " I die fw drink;" 

Eagerly she drank from the proflered glass, and immediately 
afterwards globes of perspiration stood glittering on her i>row. 

Prom each pore burst a clear stream. Her 6ry and shrivelled 
hands became moist, and reclining her head upon the pillow, 
she closed her eyes and became still. Kate walched her cousin 
for some time, without stirring a muscle. At length bending 
her face close to the pillow, she saw that a. calm sleep had 
closed her eyelids. The painful expression had lefit tlie cramped 
features, and a placid smile played upon the lips. > The bed- 
room door creaked upon its hinges. Kate turned quickly 
round, and, with uplifted finger, motioned the intruder back. 
Her father's face was just visible, and he beckoned her to come 
.to him. Noiselessly Kate stole from the sideiodf h^coosiD 
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. iand, oloAing the door with great care, followed the squire down 
stairs into the drawing-room, in which Wilmott and Anstruther 
were seated before some writing materials on a table. 

" My dear," said the squire, " I have brought you here to 
Miy that Tltley, who is in London, has been very iu*gent, for 
^he last weeky to learn the true state of poor Agnes. Being 
tlesirous of not inflicting greater pain than he was suffering, 
we have hdd out hopes, from day to day, of ha* probable con- 
valescence. But, after the consultation with the doctor this 
evening, we think it advisable to bold out these hopes no 
longer, and have prepared a communication to this effect. At 
the samettkae I must tell you, however painful, a separation is 
indispensable* Peculiar treatment is necessary which can alone 
be adopted elsewhere ; and, as the last resource for the recovery 
of her you love so well, I trust the objections raised will not 
be repeated." 
. Kate could not rq)ly. 

*^Your healtii, too," continued the squire, "is fast giving 
way. To watch unceasingly as you do, is beyond the common 
capacity of nature, and is of no benefioid effect to poor Agnes. 
I entreat-^-nay, Kate," continued he, taking one of her nervous 
}iand8 and kissii^ her cheek fondly, <^ I desu*e you to retire 
io-n^ht« For^uK weeks and more you have not had one whole 
night's rest." 

" I will, de as you wish," repHed Kate. " But I hope the 
separation: will not hastily be resorted to ; it will break my 
heart," OHitimied she, weeping. 

. . " Talk not «o," rejoined the squire. " From grave and 
mature deliberation, we have come to the painful decision. It 
must be, Kate I so prepare yourself for it." 

**.How.did you leave Agnes ? " inquired Wilmott. 

"For the ftnst time, quiet and reposing," replied Kate. 

" Fnxn exhaustion only, I fear," added the squire, shaking 
his head despondingly. 

*♦ Would to Ood," said Anstruther, "the same progress 
towards recovery were visible with her as with Charles ! " 

" You have not decided when Agnes is to be taken from uf^ 
have you? ^' asked Kate, dejectedly. 

" We have," replied her father. 
- « Wlien ?'' inquired Kate. 

The squire looked at Wilmott as if he wished him to speak* 

'' In order toi avoid the unpleasant curiosity and gazing of 
strangersy" said- Wihnott, "and as every hour is of great 
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importaiioe> it lias heea resolved that poor Agnes skottld be 
removed to-night/' 

^^To-niffht!" exclaimed Eate^ looking amaxed and con^ 
founded. *^ Dear ^her/' she said, throwing fa^tself upon his 
neck, ^'pity me ! and hear what I've to say* Gimiit me cm 
request,*-i-the last^ the vory last I'll ever make to you. Oh! 
send not my dear oousin away to^^ght ; Heaven wiU hear my 
prayer, and restore her, without hSmg shut 19 in that looth^ 
some, horrid place.'' 

£very nerve vibrated in Kate's frame^ She shook like a 
shattered reed in the breese ; and, covering her .&oe with her 
hands, looked the very picture of despair* finoircliiig his 
daughter's waist, the squire tried to administer consolation; 
but the kind attempt seemed but to ai^mi^t her sorrow. 

^^Send her not away!" she murmured; ^send h^ jM 
away!" 

^' It will be most sinful for us not to do so," relied the 
squire, tenderiy. <^ It is the advice of him who must he a 
better judge iiuin ourselves/' 

''The doctor said her lifs depended upon it," observed 
Wilmott. 

''I feel that it is not so!'* responded Kate energetkally; 
'' at least, give me one night more with her, and I will he 
content to submit to the heart-rending decree. Only one 
more," she said, plaintively. " Pray do not refuse me 1 " 

" What can I say ?" said the squire in anguish. " Will you 
be content to-morrow?" 

" 1 will," replied Kate. " U an improvem^it has not taken 
place, I promise to say no more." 

'' So be it then," rejoined the squire. '' Your wiah shall be 
complied with. But Kate, remember, this is the last time. I 
cannot, will not, consent again ; so do not ask me." 

''My word is pledged," returned Kate. "I will not dis- 
tress you more, father, should my hope prove frukless." 

" Tis well," added the squire. " Be the consequence what 
it may, your petition is granted ; but, conditionalJ^, that you 
do not sit up to-night." 

" The condition is thankfully agreed to»" said Kate» " After 
one more glance, I will to-bed." 

" And to sleep, I hope," said Wilmott. " Those careworn 
features tell many an hour's restless vigiL" 

Kate smiled sadly. "Heaven knows," she said, "my 
snatches of sleep seem but the more devoid of quietude." 
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"May God grant a change!*' said the squire. "Try at 
least to court refreshing slumber/* 

" I will, dear father," replied Kate ; " and shall do so with 
the cheering belief of finding poor Agnes much changed fbr 
the better in the morning." 

" I would give the remainder of my life to have it so," said 
the squire. 

" How is Charles to-night ?'* inquired Kate. 

" He was lifited on to the sa& this evening," replied the 
squire, " and appeared quite strong again." 

" He was inclined to be rather too loquacious for an invalid," 
observed Anstruther. 

" He so wishes to tell me his story !" said the squire. 

" How rejoiced he was to be informed the letters had not 
been opened!" added Wilmott. 

" Yes," replied the squire ; " to-morrow he is to tell me his 
own tale, poor boy !" 

" Then the doctor consented at last," said Anstruther. 

" To-night he did," replied the squire. " He thought he 
was strong enough to do so." 

" It will be a great relief to him, I 'm sur^," said Kate. 

'' I am at a loss what excuse to make for you and Agnes 
not seeing him, now that he is so far recovered, observed the 
squire. 

" We must keep the knowledge of the illness of his sister 
^om him at all hazards," replied Anstruther. "It would 
cause, in all probability, a dangerous relapse." 

" 'Tis my anxious desire," rejoined the squire. ** The thing 
is, how can it be managed ? He will natiurally expect, to see 
them at once. To say they are still absent from home will 
sound very strange, and most unkind." 

"At any rate," said Anstruther, " we must gain time till 
he has strength to bear the blow." 

" I will go and see Agnes once more," said Kate, " and 
then to fuMl my pr<miise." 

" Do so, my love," replied the squire. " And, should no 
great change take place to-night, remember, Kate, there must 
be no more entreaties for me to delay a miserable but neces* 
sary duty." 

" There shall be none, father," replied Kate. 

** Enough," rejoined the squire. " Now to bed, and let 
each send a prayer to the Throne of Mercy, for a consummar 
tion of our hopes. Good night ! '* 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE BECOYERT, 

It was daybreak, and still Fanny watched the sleeping form 
of Agnes. All night the invalid renuuned in a calm slumber, 
and for the first time since receiving the shock of horror, 
soothing rest had closed her eyelids. Not a sound, save the 
light breathing from her lips, was heard throughout the long 
night ; and, fearful the early dawn might disturb her placid 
rest, Fanny had pulled the curtains close before the casement, 
to exclude the searching rays. But, notwithstanding this 
precaution, one bright beam shot itself through a chink, and 
fell streaming into the room. A drowsy fly, awakened by 
the sudden flood of light, spread his fllmy wings, and huzzed 
in the gay sunshine. Round and round the room the giddy 
thing whirled: now it rested upon the bunch of drooping 
flowers flung carelessly on the floor ; then away it hummed, 
and, after dancing in rapid circles here and there, it settled 
upon the brow of the sleeper. Fanny raised a handkerchief, 
and waved the trespasser gently away. 

'* Is any one there?" inquired a faint voice. 

With what pleasure Fanny heard those accents ! 

*' Yes, Miss Agnes, I am here," replied Fanny, softly. 

•* Open the window, then," said Agnes, raising herself in 
the bed. " I want fresh air." 

Fanny hesitated to obey, but seeing the calmness of ex- 
pression in the patient's features, she threw the curtains back, 
and flung open the casement. The morning air, laden with 
the sweet breath of flowers, and cooled in sparkling dew, 
floated into the sick chamber, and fanned the fevered brow and 
flushed cheek of the invalid. 

"Have I been ill?" said Agnes, looking vacantly around, 
and pressing her sunken eyes. 

" Yes, Miss," replied Fanny, scarcely able! to conceal the 
tears of joy flowing down her cheeks; "you have been very 
ill ; but, thank Heaven, you — ^you— " 

Poor Fanny could say no more. Throwing her arms round 
Agnes' neck, she wept tears of inexpressible pleasure. 

"I am confused!" said Agnes. "What has been the 
matter with me? How long have I been here?" 

" Six weeks yesterday, Miss," replied Fanny. 

" Six weeks ! " repeated Agnes, drawing her fingers across her 
forehead. "Six weeks! Has my horrible dream lasted so long?** 
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" Indeed, Miss, it has," replied Fanny. " No tongue can 
tell what we have suffered all this time — ^what joy we now 
shall have \" continued she. 

' At this moment the bedroom door opened, and Rate entered 
on tiptoe. She held a few newly-gathered roses, and ap-' 
proached her cousin with so slight a step that it scarcely fell 
upon the ear. 

" Kate, dear Kate I" exclaimed Agnes, bursting into tears. 

Kate stood for a second as if petrified with glad astonish- 
ment. Had reason regained her seat? Yes, intelligence 
beamed in her eyes once more. No wild restless look was 
there ; but one fit by sense divine. 

" Heaven has heard our prayers ! " exclauned Kate, bound- 
ing forward and pressing her cousin to her bosom. 

Long they remained clasped in each other's fond embrace, 
mingling their tears. Looking with rapture at her cousin, 
Kate continued to twine her arms round and kiss her, as a 
mother would a long-lost infant. 

" I told them so," she said. I knew you would get well 
without — " 

Kate hesitated. 

" Without what, dearest ? " said Agnes. 

"Oh, Agnes !" exclaimed Kate ; " they were going to send 
you away from me." 

" Wherefore ?" asked her cousin, amazed. 

" They said you could not recover while you remained," 
replied Kate. "But I was siu'e you would! and, thank 
Heaven, I was right !" 

Drawing a hand across her forehead, Agnes seemed greatly 
confused. For some time she said nothing ; but, as if starting 
from sleep, she suddenly exclaimed — 

" I know all I Yes, I 've been mad — ^is it not so ? " 

Kate could not reply. 

" I remember every thing now," she continued. " Charles — 
tell me — ^is he — " 

" Fast recovCTing," quickly interrupted Kate, perceiving the 
great solicitude pf her cousin. 

" Thank God !" ejaculated Agnes, and, overcome with her 
feelings, she sunk fainting into Kate's arms. In a short time, 
however, she rallied again, and asked to see her uncle. 

" I will go to him," said Kate. " He is not up yet ; but to 
delay for a moment longer the news of your recovery would 
b3 a cruelty never to be forgiven." 
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" Qoy dear Kate/' said Agnes. " I will remain as quiet as 
possible until you return. But pray be qui^ ; I shall be un- 
happy the whole time you are away from me." 

*^ Scarcely a moment will I he" said Kate, httrrying lightly 
from the room. 

" When Kate was gone^ Fanny busied herself in arranging 
the room. Yials and lotions were removed from the invalid s 
sight, and in a few minutes a nice arrangement was effected 
Upon Kate's return, sh^ found Fanny laving the features of 
her cousin with cold water, and after braidi^^ her disheveUed 
hair, Agnes appeared something approaching to her former self. 

'* My father will be here directly," said Kate. " He detained 
me sorely against my will, and made me repeat a doz^i times 
my statement that the fever had entirely left you." 

^' Dear uncle I" exclaimed Agnes. 

" He desired me to say you must not speak — " 

" Scarcely a word," interrupted a voice in a whiapCT" from 
behind Kate. It was the squire's. 

Long was Agnes clasped in her uncle's silent embrace. 
His lips moved in grateful prayer while he pressed her to his 
heart, and, as he tenderly laid her head upon the pillow, he 
said — 

" I know the vast importance of your remaining i^^feetly 
quiet. You must not speak, my child, or be spoken to, ior 
some time." 

' " I must, uncle, indeed I must," replied Agnes, in a voice 
scarcely audible from weakness. 

"Hush, Agnes!" rejoined the squire. "For -all our 
happiness, I beg of you to be quiet. You shall be informed 
of every particular— ^f all you wish to know-— at a more 
proper season." 

" Let me learn at least who it was that diot my brother ?" 
said Agnes. 

The squire and Kate started, and looked at each other as if 
a clap of thunder had suddenly burst over their heads. 

" It was the result of a sad mistake — an accident," replied 
the squire recovering himself. 

" But tell me all about it ?" rejoined Agnes. " I can listen 
without fatiguing myself," 

" Not now, dearest," added Kate. " It is a long story, 
which must be told another time." 

" Charles shall tell it himself to you in a few days," said the 
"^uire. 
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" F(Mr that pleasure I will wait patiently/' relied Agnes. 
^ " There 's a dear child," rejoined the squire* " Be guided 
by tis, and well soon have the roses on those dbeeks again/* 

^^ The doe^Qt will be here in an hour/' said Kate ; ^' he told 
me he would be here at six." 

"How agreeably surprised he '11 be!" observed the squire* 

" Does Charles know of my illness ?'* inquired Agnes. 

" No my love/' replied the squire ; ** we have kept it from 
lum ; but I shall now aequaint him with the fsusts." 

"I suppose you know aU concerning him?" observed 
Agnes. 

" And you also/' added the squire. " When you are well 
again prepare for a serious lecture/' continued he, smiling. 

<* It was very wrong to deceive you/' replied Agnes. *' But 
I could not help it ; it was much against my wiU." 

*<I know it/* rejoined the squire. "We'll say no more 
about it : the past must be forgotten." 

" Hark!" said Kate, "I think I hear Wihttott's voice." 

" Go to him," said the squire, " and let him know this 
glorious inteUigeiiee/' 

Kate left t&e room, and met Wilmott in the halL She was 
so ovCTpowered with joy, that for some time she could not 
speak. Team glittered in her eyes, and smiles gleamed about 
her lips like an April sun in showers. 

" Speak," said Wilmott, kissing hef, "What i& the cause of 
thia apparent joy ?" 

"Oh! Wilmott," replied Kate, "Agnes, dear Agnes, has—" 

She could say no more. 

"Becovered?" inquired Wilmott. 

" Yes," replied Kate, soblnng with tearful pleasure. 

"God be ]»nused!" ezdaimed he. "On this day, too! 
Do you remember what thus day should have been, Kate?" 
inquired Wilmott. 

"Our wedding-day/' replied Kate. "But, although not 
that, it will be a happy one." 

" Indeed it will," r^oined he. "When did this happy change 
take place?" 

" She remained in a deep sleep all night," replied Kate^ 
" and woke this morning quite composed, and herself again." 

"fc it possible!" Maculated Wihnott. "How thankful I 
am that your petition was granted!" 

" Ay," replied Kate ; " if it had not be^, my father woul'^ 
never have forgiven himself/' 
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CHAPTEE XLL 

T was a .beautifU evening in early summer. The sun had 
unk in blaE<»ied glory ; but still tb» p«irple olofuds, illumined 
vdth glowing light, spiead themsftlves in streaks from west 
o east. A solitary star fliekered paidry in the mnking rays, 
nd the long shadows east upon the earth had g^rtaa. place 
o one daark sombfe shade. The ni^tingale'a note rang 
weetly from the thorn, and the heavy beetles wing hummed 
hrough the aur. XJndeF the trees crowds of dancing gnats 
loated, forming a merry company. The eroaking toad 
•rept from his earthy home, ealling for his mate, end the 
ricket chirruped loudly for the like purpose. The things 
>f night had risen from F^K>8e; those of the bright day were 
eeking it. 

Upon a couch, plaoed before an open window in the 
irawing-room, Charles Seourfteld reclined. His &oe was thin 
Old pale, and a hand, holding some opened letters, was so 
Iwindled away, that it looked like that of a skel^on's barely 
covered with skin. The pillow upon whidi his head rested 
>vas scarcely whiter than his featmres ; but a smile of composed 
>lea8ure playod upon them, and, although so much attenuated, 
le appeared to be entirely free from pain, bodi m^ktel and 
jodily. In a toge ann-chair by hia side sat the squire, and 
lobody else was present. 

^^You stood the removal manfully, Charles,'' said he, 
^ Wilmott haa a strong aiW 

^^Tes," replied Chwles; ^^ but I think a much less pow^^ 
ful one could hsrve carried me with ease." 

" Why, certainly you are but a feather-weight, just now/' 
rejoined the squire ; ^^but, stop « bit«*-if I dkm't make you 
carry twelve stone next hunting season, without any lead, my 
name 's not Saourfield, tliat 's all/' 

Charles smiled. *^ To use your own phrase," said he, ^^ I 
most pidK up eenditioa v«ry quickly, tfaen.^ 

"Ay, and so you will," replied the squure; ** we 11 keep the 
muzzle off day and night, iniien we 've got rid of the doctor. 
Beef fiyrbreakfiKt; b^ for luncheon; beef for dinner; beef 
for tea; beef for supper; and good strong ale at every meal. 
This shall be your system of training." 

Charles laughed outright. 

** You may laugh," continued the squire ; ^^ but that 'a t> ~ 

18 
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physic yoall have to swallow^ as r^:i]]ar as clock-woiic, 
by-an'-by." 

^^God send me a good appetite then!'' repKed Cfaaries, 
laughing. 

<< If you shouldn't possess one,'' rcgoined the squive, ^ire H 
serve you as the old women do the turkeys/' 

'' How is that ?" inquired Charles. 

" Cram your crop," replied the squire. 

At this moment an expression of pain passed over the 
patient's features. 

" Does it hurt ypu?" asked the squire, suddenly changing 
his mirthful manner to one of deep soHcitude. 

'' It was a temporary twitch," replied Charles, heaving a 
deep sigh. 

^^That ball will be extracted soon," rejoined the squire; 
*' and then all pain will be banished." 

" It is working its way admirably, I hear," said CSharles. 

^^ Nothing could. be more favourably the surgeon said Ihis 
evening," replied the squire ; ** within a fortnight he expects 
to get it out." 

«Wilmott tells me he anticipates seeing Titiey at the 
Bookery to^norrow," observed Charles. 

^^ I think it most probable," rq>lied the squire, ^* from the 
lettet sent to him to-day." 

'^When will my sister and cousin return T' inquired 
Cliarles. 

"Listen, my dear boy," replied the squire; "there is no 
necessity for further deception. Tour health is so far restored, 
tHat the truth may be imparted without fear of danger. Be not 
surprised to learn that neither has been absent from home 
during the whole time of your indispodtion." < - 

Charles started in mute astonishment. 

" The fact is," continued the squire, " poor Agnes leomed 
such a shock at seeing you apparently lifdess, on the very 
morning, and at the precise hour, she expected to meet you 
so joyously, that a raging fever followed immediately, and 
until this morning " 

The squire hesitated to prooeed. 

^^ She was in great danger, I suppose ?" said Charles. 

"Not only tiiat," continued the squire^ " but under a& nor 
remitting delirium." 

"My poor sister!" exclaimed Charles. « . *. 

" However," said the squire, " a complete i^iaage has taken 
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place. The fever is entirely gone, and composure of muul 
restored." 

« Thank God!" ejaculated Charles. 

" Sufficient reasons will present themselves for our main- 
taimng a silence upon this subject," continued the squire; 
f * we were compelled for your safety to practise a little deceft- 
tion ; but it has not remained a day longer than was absolutely 
indispensable." 

" When can I see her ?" inquired Charles. 

"We hope to-morrow morning," responded the squire! 
** she '11 be able then, we think, to bear the excitement." 

" But there can be no objection to my seeing Kate before T** 
said Charles. 

" None whatever," replied the squire ; " when I touch thai 
bell, it will summon her. Although you have not seen her, 
she has daily visited you." 

'^Indeed!" exclaimed Charles. 

" She took advantage of your deep and long do2es, to sit by 
you," replied the squire ; " and left when you were waking." 

"Affectionate, merry Kate!" said Charles; "I'll thank 
her within an hour. But, since I have leave to speak, dxA 
you are prepared to listen ' to a tale twice told,' I '11 relate 
my story ere any interruptions take place." 

" Do so, my dear boy," replied the squire ; " I shall listen !• 
it with little less interest than if I had not heard a syllable.^ 

" These letters will at least be new features in the second 
edition," rejoined Charles. 

"Yes; not one has been read," returned the squire. ^I 
took possession of them, and not a line has been perused." 

" So I was assured," said Charles. " Now I '11 crave your 
patience for a while. Will you raise my pillow a little?" 

The squire arranged the pillow as. desired, and Charles 
commeneed« 

" Upon joming my regiment, I discovered that the princiiial 
amusement of my brother officers consisted in gaming. Yingtr- 
nn, quimse, Eranch hazard, ecarte, and various other modes of 
play, were introduced always after mess. A novice in all, for 
a time I was exposed to something like ridicule at not joining 
in the prevailnig habit. Constancy a spectator of the different 
games, I at tength became profident in many of them; and 
urged on one occasion to try my skill, I opened my gambling 
career at a game of ecarte. My opponent, Lieutenant Packar, 
waa xx>naiderdd the most skilful pUyer in the regiment, T 
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aotwithstanding this, fortune favoored me, aa die not usfie- 
gently does on the first attempt, and I rose a winner to a 
krge amount. 

" Packar was not <xily chagrined at losing the moiiey, but 
also at being defeated by one a<o little e^qperieneed as mjwM, 
After this I waa daily challenged by him to pli^, and^ witiam 
a month after my eommenoement, I bad won neacfy twebre 
thousand rupees, the greater portion of which was owing to 
me. The run of success which I had, had attracted the atten- 
tion of the mess; and, instead of playing aiiber dinner tbemaelves, 
all used to crowd round us, and back their respeotiye o|Hnions, 

" One evening, after increasing my gains to a eonsMiarable 
amount, Packar asked me to change the game to FreiM^ bazard, 
I readily consulted, and, at the end of an bomr, was a creditor 
in a burger sum. He now owed me twoity-five tbooaand 
rupees, and, rising from the table in a furious passion, be flimg 
the dice-box from him, swearing be would play no more. 

*' I relied, ^ As yon pleaaeT and iiothing more then passed 
between ua. 

^^ The following morning I went shooting in tbe jungle, and 
did not return till late in the evening. Upon joioing tbe mesB^ 
all eyes were bent upon me, except Packar's, wboee bead was 
turned away. Not a word was 4>oken, and I imagined some 
quanrelbad just taken f^aoe. Making some casual observation, 
I took my seat at the table. 

*i ^ Mr. Scourfield,' said Packar, jumping on bis feet, and 
troubling from head to foot, 'I have made an aocmatum 
against you in your afaa^ce, which I will now repeat in your 
presence. For wedcs past, all hav^ been snrpcised at your 
eontinued success at play with me. But ihek astonishment 
has ceased; the mystery is explained. I ohaige you with 
having used marked cards and loaded dice.' 

" My sword leaped from its scabbard, and was at bis throat 
in an instant, but was as qui(^]y stanick fr(Hn my gnsp by 
Anstruther. 

<< ' Lbten,' said he^ clutdimg me in bis arms, as I straggled 
to get at my accuser. ' Your honour is at stake. This wiU 
xK>t save it. Be calm, and refiite the £9ul asperaioii.' 

^^Fixing a cool and collected look upon me, Padcarrepeated«-> 

*^ ^ I charge you with having used marked cards and loaded 
&je/ 

^ ' Tb a lie ! ' I ref^lied, ^ a damned, vilbmous lie !' 
, *f AH now rose from their chairs, and the greatest eao£aakm 
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I prefvailed. Packar pretended to be little less indignant than 
I myself, and said, between his teeth — 

" ' Prove it to be one, and you '11 have all the satisfaction 
I you desire.' 

** * No, sir,* replied Anstruther, * it is for you to sustain the 
accusation with undeniable testimony ; not for my friend, isk 
the first place, to confute the <^arge with evidence.' 
f *^ * I will do so,' rejoined Packar, * I can produce such evi- 

dence that no man can dispute.' 
t "With mudi difficulty, Anstruther obtained silence, and 

I order was restored. Boiling with passion, I could scarcely be' 
restrained ftom violence ; but Anstruther held me forcibly in 
I my chair, and at length persuaded me to become quiet. 

^ ^ Now state the particulars of this grave imputation,' said 
he to Packar. 

" * 'Tis generally known to all present,' commenced my 
accuser, ^ that I have lost, eontinuaUy, heavy sums of money 
. to Mr. Scourfield. His success has not had a single variation^ 
but every night for an entire month, he has risen from the 
table a winner. After our play last evening, which, as usual, 
had proved most unfortunate to me, I by accident discovered 
&at one of the dice would not s^in. This led me to a closer 
examination ; and, to my great surprise, gentlemen, I found it 
LMfded. The other was jdso equaUy falai ; and, trying them 
with the box for half-an-hour, they formed the main seven no 
less than six times out of eight casts ; which was the main 
invariably called by Mr, Scourfield. The dice were supplied 
by him, and so were the cards we had been playing with ; 
but they were taken away, so that I had no opportunity of 
inspecting them. The dice, however, I retained. Here they 
are,' said he, producing them. 

^^ They were handed round the table, and each pronounced 
them to be false. 

" * They are not those I supplied,' sidd I. 
** * Of course you will say so,' said Packar, with a sneerii^ 
smile; 'but that doubt I'U soon remove. Where are the 
cards we used last night V 

" * In my writing-desk,' I replied. 
" ' Let them be sent for,' he rejoined. 
** * Most willingly,' returned I. 
" * I '11 go for them,' said Anstruther. 
'^ Taking the key from me, Anstruther quickly returned 
•viiii the cards^ and throwing them upon the table, he eor^^" 
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ingly exclaimed, * They '11 not be found wrong, I 'II stake my 
existence/ 

** He was wrong. Every important card was marked by 
the hand of some expert sharper. 

" * There ! ' said Packar. * Is my accusation well or ill- 
fconded?' 

" I was speecliless with wonder and horror. 

^ 'Is there any occasion for astonishment at my being a 
loser with such implements ? ' said Packar, triumphantly. 

" * There is some shameful conspiracy herc^' I at length 
veplied — * some devilish- trick.' 

" ' Oh, yes ! ' rejoined Packar. * They are, like the dice^ 
not those we played with, you will say. But, being found 
ijius marked in your writing-desk, ufuhr lock and key, the 
denial will hardly avail you, I think.' 

^'I felt I was condemned. So taken aback was I, that I 
Ited no defence to offer. The circumstances seemed to be 
timAy proved against me, and, in the opinion of all, save one^ 
Jt was deemed gmlty of the base action I had been accused of. 
Be*ihieio I was innocent. 

^ Without any observation being made, every one left the 
]y>omK Stunned with the blow, I remained there for hours in 
^.staite of unconsciousness. 

** * What explanation have you to give ? * said a voice, 
lousing me from my lethargy. It was Anstrutlier s. 

«« None,' replied I. 

•* * You admit the charge, then ? ' said he. 

** * It is a naked Ke,' I rejoined. 

*' * Passion, amounting to furious madness, now took pos- 
aession of me. I knew not what I did or said ; but Anstruther 
became convinced of my innocence, and that some inexplicable 
deception had been practised. He fully agreed in my asser- 
tion that Packar had effected this, in some extraordinary way, 
to avoid payment of the money he was indebted to me. 

" * What can I do ?' sidd I, overwhelmed with the thought 
of my position. 

" * Whatever my opinion may be as to your innocence,' 
replied Anstruther, ' It will not serve you in the minds of 
otiiers. The evidence adduced was conclusive. You have 
but one coiurse to adopt.' 

« * What is that ? ' I inquired. 

" * Throw up your commission, and return to England,* 
replied he. I will watch Packar narrowly. My eye BhaB 
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1)8 seldom off him. If he lias acted the shameful part we 
ascribe to him, he '11 not stop here. Some other wickedness 
^'ill be practised and, sooner or later, discovered. This may 
lead to the detection of the villany. At any rate, 'tis the only 
plan that I can suggest.' 

" ^ I will resign at once,' replied I, * and return to England, 
"but not home. Until I am freed from this black imputation of 
dishonour, I will never stand imder my uncle's roof again, so 
help me Heaven ! '" • 

" There you were wrong, my boy," observed the squire— 
" very wrong." 

" Perhaps I was," said Charles ; " but such was my resolu- 
tion. Anstruther advised me to make the cu-cumstances known 
to you, and conceal nothing. This, however, I obstinately 
declined, and continued to do so, notwithstanding the pressing 
solicitations of Agnes to the contrary. I was determined to 
keep my arrival in England secret from all except my sister ; 
and, to further my purpose, I left letters in India, to be sent 
to you after my departure, and changed my name to Banger. 
I need not repeat the promise of silence I forced from Agnes 
upon my arrival, nor of her many trials in consequence, 
Firmly she kept her plighted word, and in the mean time, 
maintained me from your generous pocket-allowance. 

^'The desire of gaming once roused, it takes much 
resolution to quell the ruinous temptation. Not having any 
occupation, friends, or amusement, I frequented nightly the 
houses of play in the metropolis. In one of these I first saw 
Titley, who volunteered to assist me out of a dangerous broiL 
Thus our acquaintance commenced^ Something like an 
intimacy ensued, andlquiekly found he was a friend of yours. 
This made me doubly cautious to prevent him discovering 
who I really w;as, and I always avoided any allusion to you« 
When you were in London, Agnes visited me, and her already- 
excited suspicions of the nature of my habits were confirmed. 
She earnestly entreated me to desist from the fatal habit ; I 
promised faithfully to do so then, and religiously kept my word. 

" I ne^ nop repeat how often Agnes begged of me to see 
Wilmott^ and the various proposals made to induce me to 
divulge the secret to you. As you know, Wilmott became 
acquainted by accident with my arrival. He, like Agnes, was 
bound to silence ; and, painful as it was to him, under all the 
circumstances, ^he permitted nothing to make him forfeit his 
pledged Honour. 
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" That he irotild not," said the squire. 

** Pretrious to your leaving London, I fec^ved a letter from 
Anstruther, who, invalided, had just landed at Portsmouth," 
continued Charles. *^ The contents briefly annocmeed that he 
had something of the greatest importance to' comnranicate, 
and wished me to join him there without an instant's delay, 
I felt assured the delinquent was discovered, and, on the wings 
ef expectation, I hastened to Portsmouth, 
* ^' It appeared, from Anstruther's statement, that about three 
months after I had left India, and my supposed criminal con- 
duct began to be no longer discussed, he was sent for by 
Packar to come to his room. Having exchanged barely a 
Word with him since my departure, Ajostruther thought this 
invitation most extraordinary, and declined gtnng. But again 
Packar sent for him, alleging that he had a few words to say 
of great consequence, and indisposition prevented his leaving 
his bed. Anstruther went upon the receipt of this second 
request, and found Packar in a state of high bilious fever. 

** * I have sent for you, sir,' sjdd he, * to render an act of 
justice to ycur Injured friend, whonul faiow you believe to be 
innocent of the crime I charged and proved against him. 
Bince that moment a more miserable creature has not existed 
than myself. Listen to, and write down^ my confession, if 
you please. I will sign it.* 

"You may imagine the eagerness with which Anstruther 
listened to the recital, and wrote every word which dropped 
from the consciencensiricken wretch. 

*< *On the last night I played with Scourfleld,* said he, * I rose 
a loser of five times the amount I had means left to pay with. 
In the morning he asked me to settle some I O U*s he held of 
mine to a large amount; but, not possessing it, I made an 
excuse, and promised payment the following day, in the hope 
that I should have turned the luck before the time nam^. 
This, however, was not the case ; but, on the contrary, I be- 
came more deeply involved in his debt. Maddened with my 
losses, I paced my room all night, when at day-light I saw 
Scourfleld leave with his dogs and gun. God forgive me!' 
exclaimed he ; ^ I was tempt^ to follow and murder him, and 
say my rifle went off" by accident. This cold-blooded deed 
was prevented by a merciful Providence. The lock of jny 
rifle broke, when I raised the hammer to cap the nipple. The 
warning would have been heeded by any other than myself; 
but it caused me only to devise other means, little less villanons. 
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of escaping my difficulties. To accuse him of cheating me, 
«nd supporting my charge with clear proofs, was my next 
devilish scheme. 

" ' Obtaining admission to his room, I found one of my keys 
would unlock his wnting-desk, where I knew he kept the 
t)ards« /marked them, sir, and 'twas /who loaded the dice/ 

" * So I suspected/ replied Anstruther. 

^' * Sleep has been ahnost a strange to me since then,' re* 
joined Paokar. * I have had no rest either night or day. To 
assume the a{^>earance of a happiness which I cQd not possess, I 
had recourse to exciting stimuUtnts, until nature could no longer 
bear the destructive conflict. Here you see me a ruined man. 
Health, honour, station — all, all are lost !' 

** This acknowledgment/' continued Charles, " was written 

l>y Anstruther, at the time of its being made and signed by 

Packar. But 

" The derfl was sick-'^^e devil a saint would be. 
The devil was wellr-the devil a saint was he." 

It will appear incredible that, after making this abject con* 
fession, Packar, who rapidly recovered from the debilitating 
(Sickness, denied having done so, and stoutly maintained the 
signature to be a forgery. But it availed him not. A court- 
martial decided upon the genuineness of the document. Just 
before it was held, Anstruther was considered in such a state 
of health as to warrant an immediate return to England. Such^ 
indeed, was the nature of his sickness, that to remain much 
longer was deemed certain death. A vessel was sailing from 
Bombay five days before the appointed day of trial, and no 
other would depart for many weeks. There was no choice. 
Oto he must ; and the document being considered conclusive 
evidence against Packar, Anstruther's attendance was con- 
iddered unimportant. 

" You may suppose how delighted I was to hear this intelli- 
gence. Anstruther now strongly urged me to relieve my 
sister of all further anxiety, and return home, considering aU 
my scruples vanquished. But I still persisted in obtaining the 
result of the court-martial, and the letters of congratulation I 
anticipated from my brother-officers, ere I did go. By the next 
mail they would arrive, I believed, and I was not disappointed* 
They came and here they are," said Charles, thrusting a num- 
ber of documents into the hands of his uncle. 

Tl\e squire glanced at their contents, and, at the conclusion 
of the perusal, exclaimed-^*^ The villain got his deserts ! " 
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** Yes," replied Charles, " he was broken/' 

*^ 'Tis of no avail recurring to the past," rejoined the squire. 
*' But you should hare known me better than to have acted 
&Of my dear boy." 

" Forgive me," said Charles. " I was stui^ to the quiek 
with mortification. I could not meet you with even the sus- 
picion of disgrace upon me." 

^^I should have believed you innoc^it as yoa have been 
proved to be," replied the squire. " The Scour^ld blood has 
no white festering dishonour running in its vieina," he added 
proudly. 

^^ Anstaruther related the circumstances a3 I have done?" 
observed Charles, 

^'With no material variation," replied the squire.. ^^But 
you must talk no more at present. Your voice is broken widi 
e2Lhaustion." , 

^^ I was proceeding to the error which led to the hapless 
quarrel between Titley and myself," rejoined Charles. 

'^That, you are aware, I already know, 9&J did what yoa 
have now told me," said the squire. '^ If you 're inclined to 
speak of it another time, you will find me a patient listens. 
But I now forbid further exertion. Compose yours^ for a 
few minutes, and I will summons Kate." 

Wilmott and Anstruther now approached the window^, arm- 
in-arm. , 

^^Has Charles unburthened his bosom?" asked the former, 
with a smile. 

" Yes," replied the squire ; " our conference, so long pro- 
mised, is over." j 

*^ He looks very exhausted," observed Anstruther. 

^^The efibrt has been rather too much for hin^ even 
now," returned the squire. " But a short r^a^ will revive 
him." , 

" We have been watching old Striver and Button under the 
hollow pollard," said Wilmott. ^^ The master was asleep, while 
the dog kept guard over him." 

^^ Striver and his dog are curiosities in their way9";respoiided 
the squire. ^^ I received a letter from them this morning." 

" Them," repeated Wilmott, laughing. 

" Yes," rejoined the squire ; " for which wpote it I cannot 
say. The dog is as likely to have been scrjbe as the man. 
At all events, I 'm sure Striver didn't write it,*' | 

"Perhaps Peter lent his aid/' observed Wilmott. , 
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** I am ignorant of the amanueneis/' replied the squire ; 
•*' but it is evidently Striver's dictation/' 
i '^ Pray let us liear it," rejoined Wilmott. 

** I '11 read it to you," said the squire. " Listen." 

** Tu Squire Stoourfield Esquire Scourfield hall Scourfield. — 
; Sir I take the liberti of ritin a fu lines to you to inform you that 
Hdr. Will Bolton Jewniur as was wont let me have no Kit for us 
I have axd him tu or thre times for sum and he tell me he cant 
git none if you' please Sir I want a order for sum barly the 
l>arly meale is dorne I would have ritin to you befor for a order 
Sir but I wated to see if Mr. Bolton as is would bring me 
some kit sir Buton grows thin but we have been short of food 
so he is poor in condishing Sir I have found tu phesents nests 
one with 4 egs the other 13 these tu nests are away from the 
cuweys I do not disturb the cuweys now there is a few rooks 
can fly but not anow for a days sport Sir perhaps youll come 
and see there is a great many parch and rodie all the way long 
of our river Sir I hope you are well and all the fiamley they 
are aB well Your dutyM servant F. Striven" 

There was a hearty laugh at the conclusion of the old 
trapper's epistles 

" Now, unde/' said Charles, " touch the bell. I cannot 
wait longer." 

The bell still vibrated on its wire when tiie door opened, 
and Kate was clasped in her cousin's fond embrace. 



CHAPTER XLn. 

LOVE AND ANGER. 

** Never," said Agnes, firmly. " I will never consent to be- 
come his wif^." 

** But," ref>lied Kate, entreatingly, " you must admit, dear 
Agnes, that the circumstances were of a truly suspicious nature." 

^^At least,'' imoined her cousin, with flashing eye and 
coloured cheek, ^ An explanation might have been demanded. 
I was entitled to that, I suppose, ere he condemned me." 

** Certainly it' was very wrong not to do so," said Kate; 
** but jealousy o^eame his reason." 

'^Jealousy !" repeated Agnes. " On the eve of our union, 
for him to mistrtlst my honour !" 

<< Still be m^ciful/' replied Kate. '' He has been much 
punished. I never saw a greater alteration in any one's 
appearance." 
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" My determination is formed," rejoined Agnes. " His pain 
cannot have exceeded mine, and that of others/' 

" But, since no one is suffering now bat faim, said Kate, 
" let him partake in the general happiness." 

" Tou 're a persevering advocate/' returned Agnes. ** WoulJ 
itaat your cause admitted of extenuation ! " 

<'Tou cannot seriously have determined never to forgive 
poor Titley V said Kate. 

^ Such is my fixed resolution/' replied her cousin. 

"Oh, but reconsider!" repUed Kate. "Think of the 
80IT0W it will occasion. I am sure my ^th^ will deeply 
deplore this resolve." 

** Not so much as if I professed a willingness to ibrgive him, 
without meaning it/' rejoined Agnes. 

" Still let me not be the bearer of such unwelcome tidings," 
added Sjite. " I cannot believe you will persist in the refusal/ 

** Kate, my own sweet Kate/' said Agnes, kbsing her cousin, 
^ I thank you, sincerely thank you, for the good intent widi 
which you press your suit ; but, to dismiss this subject for ever, 
hearken to what I have to say." 

" Most willingly," replied Kate. 

•* There is scarcely any thing, however unkind and difficult 
to submit to, that I could not have cheerfully borne from 
Powis," said Agnes, ** except the suspicion that he was capable 
of entertaining towards me. That I loved him well you Imow, 
and no injury received at his hands could have shaken my 
affection for him, save the one I have received. Reflect, as I 
have done, dear Kate. Is he worthy of my heart, who nearly 
broke it from such a black, groundless suspicion ? Oh, no i 
He who would risk the stake onee would heutate but little at 
risking it again." 

« There I differ with you," replied Kate. "With the 
knowledge of its value, which is enhanced by the chance of 
losing it, there is little fear of second cause of complaint. 
Indeed, it is not generous to anticipate the probability of 
another from the extraordinary cause of the first." 

** Perhaps not," responded Agnes. " Still I cannot dismiss 
the fear from my mind; nor can I accede under any persuasion, 
to your wishes, my beloved Kate. My decision may cause 
suffering to all of us ; perchance none more than to mysdf. 
Tfet, acting up<Mi a belief founded on mature deliberation, I 
will not waver from my resolved purpose." 

**Andthatis " 
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" Never to become the wife of Powis TMey," intemipted 
Agnes. 

A sOenoe was maintained f<»r a few minutea. Neither 
'seemed disposed to 1»eak it. At length Kate eaid-^- 

^* And such is the final deciaion I am to oonvey to my 

^< It is," xei^ied Agoea; ^^and in ord^ thai there may be 
no further discusaion upon an exhausted and decided snli^ed^ 
. J h«:« put my aeal upon it Before SLearen I sweaii-^" 

** Hush ! " said a low roiee bcliind her. 
^ Both started with surprise. Upon turning round, the 
curate's pladd countenance was visible. 
^ << Forgive my intaruptioD," said he. ^^ I should not have 
' tresspassed upon your privacy, but for the authority vested in 
my hands. I was desired by the squire, whom I left in ihe 
garden with hb n^hew and friends, to approach and lend my 
aid to Miss Kate, in support of her object, if requisite.*' 
. ^^ Do not apologize, Mr. Smit," said Agoes. ^' Your presence, 
upon ail oocaakMoay is truly acoeptaUe-lmore espedally upon 
the present.'* 

''Indeed it is," added Ka^te. ''I've been attempting in 
vain,'^ she continued, "to ovoreome my cousin's objeetiofia. 
Pray, sir, endeavour to impart to her a spirit of forgivenesfy 
whidi I am sorry to si^, Agnes does not at present possess/^ 

" The jewel is but secreted," replied the curate, smiling* 
^' We shall discover it set in her heart, a gem of priceless 
value.'* 

" Yon are giving me credit lor a virtue which I have not^*^ 
rejoined Agnes. 

" Jair lady," aaid the curate, "pardon me if I hesitate to 
beHeve in tlus deniaL Long, very long hare I known you, 
and too well, not to think the most noble sentiment of a 
Christian mind is deeply engraved in yours. From the Fou^ 
tain of all Good, mereiful forgiveness emanates. 'Tis a bless- 
ing which gives and takes. It cbeesn the inmost soid of him 
T7ho extends it, and melts with gratitude the heart to which 
it is extended. In all our deeaaions, we should remmnbcr 
weU that we are taught to forgive as we hope to be forgiven^' 

"As I haw aaad to othen,'I mnst repeat to you," reined 
Agnes. " After what has passed, I cannot consent to become 
Mr. Title/s wife. My fieelings are completely changed ; and 
to say ihit I.for)give him, would be a mere mockery." 

" My dear young lady," rejoined the curate, " your fedin^ 
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are Hot changed; they cannot be. Temporary indignatioi 
for an almost imaginary injury " 

« Imaginary!" interrupted Agnes, anger Ughting' upeveni 
feature. ** Imaginary ! Can the supposition he held of me 
be called an imaginary injury?'' 

'^ Nay, nay/' mildly replied the curate ; *^ caihn this agitadon. 
and listen to reason. Your good uncle, brofiier, and all your 
friends, have endured of late great affliction. The hand oi 
sorrow has weighed heavily upon this house ; but, through tht 
benign interposition of Divine Providence, it has been Ufkec 
again, and much has passed away. With you lies the dispeUing 
of the remainder ; and let me beseech you not to hentate ; bat 
permit the happiness, so long denied, to visit -iia oaoe more." 

" Pray do, Agnes, dear," added Kate. 

^' Let me be the messenger of welc(»ne news,'' said the curate. 
^^ All are wsdting in the flower-garden for my return." 

" Is Mr. Titley there V inquired Agnes. >. 

" Yes," replied the curate. 

'^ Then convey this, my final answer," rejoined Agnes. ''I 
will never hold communion with him morei 'Tis a KsolTe 
moulded by forethought, and an irrevocable determinaticm. 
■My decisions are not like feathers, to be bldwn to and ho by 
each change of breath." 

^^This is the angry reply of indignatioi^" observed tlie 
•curate. i 

" No matter if it be," replied Agnes. " 'Tis the only one I 
have to give. What ! can I forget he nearly murdered my 
^brother, and reduced him, from health, ahd atreogth, and 
beauty, to the poor weak cripple that he is ? : Oan I forget the 
cause — the withering suspicion? No; timer cannot eflboe it 
from my memory, nor wring from me forgiveness." 

Wounded pride curled her haughty lip, akid. flashed in bar 
eyes as she spoke. 

The curate knew it was usdess to continue the argoment, 
and, with deep disappointment dq>icted iai his features, he 
bowed and departed. Proceeding to the flofweivgarden, he 
found the squire, Wilmott, and Anstruther, anxisEKisly waiting 
his coming. J 

« Well," said the squire, ^* what.news^ myffiiend ? Does the 
unforgiving one relent ?" 

The curate shook his head despondingly . ^ 

"Then you've failed, too," added the s<piire. '<' What can 
be done?" i ^,t: , , . 
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" Nothing/' replied the curate. " No persuasion will avail 
in her present mood.'* 

J "But will she not see me?*' asked Titley, looking the 
] <lespair he felt. 

•• If she consented," replied the curate, " it would be but 
adding fuel to the flame/' « 

** The minx!" exclaimed the squire. ''What shall we do 
[ -with her, Charks?" 

" Leave her to me," replied he. " I shall be the successful 
negociator." 

** A boastful assurance," rejoined the squire, ''after we aU 
have tried our utmost !" 

" I think he stands the best chance," said Wilmott. 

" Then try, my boy," added the squire. 

** If you would follow a suggestion of mine," observed the 
curate, " I think success eventually would follow." 

" What is that ?" iilquired Titley. 

*'For you to leave here for a short period, and let no men- 
tion be made of the subject, until sufficient time has elapsed 
to soothe the irritation under which Miss Agnes now labours." 

" I 'm indined to think the plan good," said Anstruther. 

" And so do I," observed Wilmott. 

*' What say you, Charles ?" asked the squire. 

** Perhaps it would be the safer mode," replied he ; " although 
I think I could now overcome her refusal." 

" Try, in the jaame of Heaven !" said Titley. 

"Not so fast^ Titley," replied the squire. "We must act 
with caution. I imagined, if any persuasion could have suc- 
ceeded with Agnes, it would have l^en the united one of Kate 
and my friend Smit here. It has proved a failure, and, upon 
consideraticMi, I think the probability is that Charles would 
meet with a similar fate. The next step must be well measured 
before taken." 

" I perfectdy agree with you," added Wilmott. 

"Then let us take the parson's. advice," said the squire. 
" It 's always pitodent." 

" So loDg as. her present mood lasts, no progress can be 
made," observed the curate. " And time is sure to dismiss it, 
if permitted to do its work." 

" So I think," replied Wihnott. 

"When a high-spirited woman's pride is wounded," said 
Anstmther, " the best antidote is plenty of tether. To check, 
is but to excite fresh plunges." 
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'Yoa 're a philoeopher/' responded Wilmott. ^' And 
QDlike many theories, 'tis one of practical utility/' 

" Am I then to leave this place ?" inquired Titley. 

" Such is the verdict," repUed the squire. *' But I promis^ 
your abienee shall not be a day longer than neooMary/' 

"And as my visit has been so mndi prolong!^'' said 
Anstruther, ^^I will accompany you on your exile." 

" No, Anstruther," responded Charles. "We caimot pari 
with you," 

*^ For a time you must submit with patience to my leavings '^ 
returned be. '^ I have urgent business to transact." 

" Where are you going ?" asked the squire* 

" To London," replied Anstmther, 

" Where I shaU remain too," added Titley. 

" We 'U summon you as quickly as possible," said Wilmott. 

" And write to me daily," replied his friend. 

" I will," rejoined WihnoU. 

'< How long must you remain from us ? " inquired Chaiies, 
of Anstruther. ■ 

" A fortnight, at least," repUed he. 

'^ I shall miss you so much," re/cnned Chadea, <^ that you 
must not extend the time," 

" I wiU not," said Anstruther. 

*^M B. jnreliminary step to the completion of owr purpose/ 
observed the curate, *^I would advise Mr. TH^iej to seod a 
farewell letter to Miss A^pies, couched in that form wMoh his 
own good sense will dictate." 

" Tis the best that can be taken," said Anstruther* "By 
such means many an estranged heart has been wim again.'' 

'' In this case," reified the curate, '^ I think it never has 
been lost." 

"P^haps not«" rejoined Aoatruther; "but the presoit 
effect is the same as if it had." 

^' The parson would have made a good general, I beMeve,'' 
said the squire, laughing. 

" His plans are faultless," returned Charleti 

^' I hope at leaet they wiU enable us to place affiura on their 
former footing under that old roo^" said tlie curate^ pointiiif 
to the Hall, as it peeped out from among the clustering oaks 
and elms. 

<' Ah ! " sighed the squire, ^< there^s a gap we oamnot ^ 
Poor Tom Boltwi!" 
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CHAPTEE XLin. 

A couba;p in the clouds, 

"Wtth a vawn. P 



With a yawn, Striver rose from his recumbent posture under 
, the pollard tre^ rubbing his eyes. 

** We can't stand work, Button, as we used/' said he. " No, 
< no. Old age has crept upon us, hasn't it, Button ?" 

Button stretched himself upon the grass, and, after treating 
* himself with a refreshing roll, deigned to give a reply by droop- 
, ing his tail and shaking his head. 

^'Ah!" r^<Hned his master, "very true. It has, indeed. 
But never care, we have had our day, and there must be a 
settling to every reckoning, Button," 

The old trapper stooped and groaned, as he gathered up 
I his spade. 

" Across the loins I feel it most," continued he. " I don't 
know your weak point, but I expect the loss of those teeth is 
the one that troubles you the most." 
Button whined. 

" So I thought," observed Striver ; " it 's a pity a fellow of 
your pluck should be without grinders. But they're worn 
out. Button, so it 's no use grumbling." 

While the trapper spoke, his attention was attracted to 
the flight of a heron above his head. The lanky bird was 
poised high in air, and a speck was just visible hovering 
about him. 

" Here 's a bit of sport I love to see," said Striver, " although 
I 'd rather have that hawk's head under my heel." 

At this moment the brawny figure of Peter emerged from the 
side of a copse hard by. A gun was in his hand, and he strode 
with giant steps towards Striver, who, seeing him approach, 
pointed to the warring birds. The keeper nodded, and bec- 
koned with his finger for Striver to meet him. 

" Let 's hide ourselves here," said Peter, getting behind a 
tree ; " I may get a fly at that chap ift a minute or two." 

The hawk was now above the head of his prey, when down 
he stooped, like an arrow, at his victim ; but the crafty heron 
slanted, and escaped the blow. In a graceful bend the falcon 
wheeled from his rapid descent, and mounted again after the 
fleeing bird. Round and round the pursuing and pursued 
whirled in rapid circles, the one trying to gain the upper 
wing, the other to maintain it. The heron was bending 
his way home up a strong wind, which so impeded his fli*^' 

19 
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that he could do little more than mount with his baffling 
enemy. Thus they continued nearly over the heads of tb*/ 
watchers. . 

" Now he '11 pepper him," said Peter. 

" He an't got the upper liand, yet/' replied Striver. 

" No," rejoined the keeper ; " that twist saved him ; but see, 
they 're level now." 

The birds appeared to be wheeling in (^posite directions, 
and even with each other. In a second or two, however, the 
hawk was again above the heron. 

" He *11 be at him," observed Striver, as with a scream the j 
devoted bird disgorged liis swallowed fish, and straiDed his 
broad wings to gain the altitude. 

The falcon had now obtained a considerable dbtance 
between the heron and himself. For a moment he poised; 
and then, in a swoop, down he came, striking his victim full 
in the breast. ^ 

'^ Here they come !" said Peter, cocking liis gun, and pladng 
it to his shoulder. 

Linked together, with fluttering wings, the birds descended 
buoyantly towards the ground. 

" Don't fire," said Striver, " till they 're down. I should 
like to ** 

The trapper cut short liis observation, at seeing the 
falcon separated from his victim, and both rising again in 
rapid flight. 

" By St. Paul ! he 's thrown him off!" exclidmed Peter. 

" He 'U get away now," said Striver, as the heron wheeled 
from his coiurse, and flew down the wind. \ 

" Bravely done !" ejaculated the keeper, as the liawk headed 
liis prey, and made a stooj) like a flash of light, turning the 
heron back again. ,» <., 

Up they rose J the heron stretching out his long neck, and 
beating the air with rapid wing. But the .nimble-pinioned 
falcon, with steady purpose, was not long in obtaining his 
position. 

"What's the odds he don't nail him now?" asked the 
keeper. 

" And what 's the chance he an't nailed in return?" said 
Striver. \ . 

Peter smiled, and looked with confidence ajt his barrel. 

" Witliin sixty-seven yards, Mr. Striver," whispered Pet^; 
and, pausing to create effect, "it 's a mortal cefrtainty." 
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" Ah ! that 's a great range/* replied the trapper. 

Defeat had taught the bold hawk caution. He measured a 
longer distance this time from his prey, and hovered with 
quivering wing to take deadly aim. At length, like a meteor, 
lie streaked downwards upon his victim, burying his hooked 
l>eak and talons deep in the heron's back. 

" Here they come again," said the keeper, ezultingly, and 
iraising \m piece. "I'll make one among ye presently." 

The struggling birds approached the earth. 

" Shall I give it 'em now ?" asked Peter. 

" No, no," replied Striver ; " let them get down first. The 
Heron would take all the shot." 

Down they plimiped upon the ground, when Button, 
surprised at the sudden arrival, rushed from behind the tree 
towards them. Perceiving danger, the hawk quitted hold of 
liis victim, and spread )ais wings to escape ; but Petards gun 
-was levelled with unerring aim at the destroyer of partridges 
and leverets^ The quick trigger was pressed, and the Mcon 
lay fluttering in the struggles of death. The stricken heron 
rose slowly from the ground, and took his flight homewards, 
while Button barked his dissatisfiEU^ion at losing the 
wounded bird. 

<< You needn't mind his going, Button/' said his master ; *^ a 
few fish we can spare " 

Peter picked up the hawk, and, with a scientiflo nip, ended 
its pain. 

^^ That 's ad broad-winged a chap as ever I saw," remarked 
the keeper. 

" He 's a fine fellow," replied Striver ; " and an old soldier, 
from the length of his creepers." 

" Yes," rejohied Peter, examining the falcon's talons. " I 
expect they 've been dipped into many a head o' game." 

** No doubt o' that," added Striver. « Yonder 's Mr. John 
Tiggle," continued the trapper. *^ I suppose he 's going to the 



<< No doubt," replied Peter, ^< for I saw his mate, the hunts- 
man, go that way just now." 

" They say it's a bouncing boy Mrs. B.'s got," remarked 
Striven •' 

" My wife told me a regular clipper, and she was nurse, you 
know," replied the keeper. << It 's die image of his poor grand- 
father, she says,'' continued he. 

" I 'm glad of' it," rejoined Striver. 
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** I Ve been thinking of old Tom's queer notions oansamiDg 
religion," said Peter, with an air of solemnity. 

'' What of them ?" asked 8triver. 

''He might be right, you know; there 's no tellingy" rephed 
the keeper. 

''Well, and if he was?'' said the trapper. 

" Why then who oan say the young idii(^)er-in isn't the old 
one in a fresh mould I" replied Peter, deliberatdy. 

CHAPTER XIIV. 

CONOLUSIOK, 

Tbb leaves began to dry and crisp beneath the summer's suil 
The ripened com waved its yellow ears, and the harvestman 
whetted the rust from his laid-by reaping4iook. It was the 
oommenoement of autumn-*-« mellow, glowing evening in 
August, In the shaded laurel-walk Charles and his sister 
sauntered, as the sun was dipping beneath the horuEon. He 
leaned heavily upon a crutcb-stick, and his gait was bent, as 
he slowly measured his steps. A pale hue was still on his 
cheek, and a thin attenuated figure told how mvuAk suffaing 
he had endured. Still a happy composure was blended in the 
sickly expression, and his appearance was that'of having passed 
the ordeal of pain and trouble. 

" You have taken my arm, Charles," said Agnea ; <' but not 
for support, I think. Lean more upon me." 

"I thank you, dearest," replied he. "Daily, nay, eresa 
hourly, I gain a portion of my former strength." 

" But yet you are very weak," rejoined Agnes. 

" Ay, but in a few months I shall be my former self again," 
said Charles, confidently. 

" God send it may be so 1" said Agnes. < 

" Before the dose of the huntingnseason, the squire says, I 
shall ride well up to hounds," replied Charles, cheerfully. 

"With care, no doubt you will," returned his sister. 
" But do not exert yourself too much. Sit on this old bench 
awhile." 

"Ay, some years have flown, and many, strange changes 
taken place, since I 've rested on this green-mossed seat," said 
Charles. , 

"I have often looked at your initials rudely carved upon 
it," replied Agnes, taking a seat dose to her brother's side, 
'^iid placing one of her hands in his4 
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^' 'Tvras just opposite here," observed her brother, ^< that 
our struggle took place." 

Agnes shuddered at the remark. 

** The quarrel was sadly ill-timed/' continued Charles, pre- 
tending not to see the ^ect produced. He paused; but 
A^nes made no rqiiy. 

** By the ifay," said her broths, " I have much to say about 
my friend Titley." 
. *^ Friend!" exclaimed Agnes. 

" Yes," replied Charles. " The man who risks his own life 
to save yours may justly bear the title.'' 

*^ Did he not jeopardise as well as protect it ?" inquired his 
sister. 

^< From an unfortunate «rror he did," replied Charles. ^^ But 
if / can freely forgive him — ^which I hosoe done— purely he 
may anticipate the pardon of others." 

** But not miQey" rejoined Agnes, proudly. ^' Or, if he does, 
the expeetotion will not be realLBed." 

^^ Agnes," said her brother, seriously, '^ those who are dear, 
very dear to you, have tried fruitlessly for a long time to ' 
conquer what I will term an obstinacy of purpose. I have 
refrained from pressing my support to their persuasions until 
now. But fiiuiing no alteration in your imperative deci- 
sion, whidi causes so much interruption to the happiness 
of all — and, I must believet, to none more than to your 
own — ^it beoomes a duty for me to earol myself in the list 
of advocates, and represent the case as it stands fairly in the 
eyes of justice." 

'^I wish the subject for ever dropped," replied Agnes, 
irritaUy. 

^^ Stay iot a mom^it," rejoined Charles, '* and your wish 
shall be granted, as far as I am concerned. By ine it will 
never be mentioned again, and, I may add, not by others — 
such, at least, is my belief." 

'^ Thank Heaten !" returned his sister. 
" Hear me," said Charles. ** Those occurrences which we 
abeady know need not to be recounted ; but to refer to them 
is necessary. To Fowls Titley I am, in all human probability, 
indebted for my present existence; and, if he had destroyed 
it in the late conflict, he would but have taken what I 
am his debtor for. I will not say he is free from blame in 
the sus|Mflioa of your integrity ; but taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, there were sufficient grounds t^ 
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excite the jealousy of a lover, and to form a palliation for tii<. 
offence." 

'^Indeed, I cannot agree with you in sueh an opinioD,'^ 
replied Agnes. 

" Then you take a very wrong view of the state of thin|srs,~ 
rejoined her brother. " Besides, if you were right, the injury 
Titley has committed is not of a nature to merit lasting un- 
forgiveness." 

"I have tried to think so," returned Agnes; **hut in 
vain." 

^'Excuse my questioning this endeavour," ssud ClHtfles; 
<* otherwise I am convinced it would have been crowned witL 
success." 

" I have, I assure you," responded his sister. 

"No, no, no!" rejoined Charles; "you inmgine so; but 
the extenuation has not been £urly balanced with the oflfence ; 
nor has the dependent happiness of others b^n thrown into 
the scale. Think for a moment of the matter-of-fact position 
of all concerned. In the first plaee, our good imde is sadly 
depressed, not only for the loss of a companion whom he much 
esteems, but from the attending consequences. Kate is no 
longer merry, but walks about with sadness in her st^, deter- 
mined not to become Wilmott's bride until yda consent to be 
liis friend's. Titley writes with a broken heait ; and Wihnott, 
finding Kate is as obstinate in her foolii^ deoisioii as you are 
in yours, is on the eve of ^parture for Londoa to join him 
there." 

" I had not heard of this before," said Agnes, quickly. 

" It was resolved only this evening," replkd httr brother. 
" Wilmott came to my room, and informed me, a few. minutes 
previous to the commencement of our walk, that so he had ju»t 
told the squire." - • 

" Do you know our dear uncle's reply ?" inquired Agnes, 
with trepidation. 

** He answered nothing," responded Charlei^ ; '^ but, squeez- 
ing Wihnott's hand, burst into a flood of tears " 

Agnes feU upon her brother's shoulder and wept. 

'^ You cannot," contiaued he, *^ permit all this trouble to 
accrue — ^will not, I 'm sure ! Say but the word which must 
render all of us happy again." i 

For some time Agnes could not answer. At lei^h, her 
agitation somewhat subsided, and, in a [low voioe^ she 
marmiured — <. . 
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*" I have been very wrong — cioielly wrong, dear Charles ; I 
feel that I have." 

"Think nofc of tliat," replied her brother; "we all err 
occasionally. Say but you forgive, and all will be well again." 

" I do, then ! " rejoined Agnes. 

Charles « caught her in his arms, and, imprinting a kiss 
upon her lips, said, with a joyous laugh — 

" Heaven bless you, dear, for those three monosyllables ! 
they 're the sweeteet words IVe heard for many a day." 

Agnes smiled at the enthusiasm of her brother, and rose 
with him from the bench. Without any apparent motive, 
Charles dapped his hands loudly three times. Just as he 
ceased, the neighbouring boughs cracked, aud the laurel leaves 
rustled, as if Bome one was hastily pressing a path through 
them. A moment more, and Powis Titley sprung suddenly 
before them^ /Agnes uttered an exclamation of surprise, and, 
ere it died frooi her lips, was clawed in her lover's arms. 



That night, sounds of revelry were heard in Scourfield Hall 
again. Parlour and kitchen resounded with peals of mirth. 
The domestics no longer crept noiselessly about the old man- 
sion, whispering evil forebodings to each other, but skipped 
to and fro witii the lightness of joy in every step. Scarcely 
had one loud, light-hearted laugh ceased to echo through the 
rooms— sA wdc(»iie stranger to them — than another followed ; 
and so oontinued in endless succession. 

" ' Better late than never,' is a famous old proverb," ex- 
claimed the 4squire. "Things look as they should be, at 
Isust," continued he, glancing with pleasure at liis surrounding 
friends. 

" I never despaired of their becoming so," observed the 
curate, with a sn^e of satisfaction. 

"I know you didn't," replied the squire. "But may I 
never be in at the death again if I was of the same mind. 
Agnes here jibbed so — ^but we musn't mention that any more." 

"No, no, no!" rejoined the curate; "we'll let all that 
pass into oblivion." 

" Certainly, Iparson, certainly,'* added the squire ; "so fill 
your glass, and pass the bottle." 

" What a surprising relish the wine has to-night," said the 
curate ; " one's glass becomes empty unawares." 

" Ha, ha ! parson," laughed the squire. " What— it 's 
smooth to the palate, eh ?" 
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^^ I never found it so much so/' Teplied the curate. 

"Did our unannounced arrival surprise you exceedingly?" 
inquired Anstruther of Kate. 

"Indeed it did,'' she rq>lied; "nor have I heard who 
arranged it." 

** AJl was {banned hy Ohariesy" replied Anstrtither. 

"It was no idle boast, uncle,'' said Charles, ^ -wiieit I pro- 
mised to be the suoeessful negociator." 

" It was noty my boy," relied the squire. 

^^ For^ve ih» donht, if I think my sij^gestioii was the root 
from whM^ suoeess j^nrung," rcgoined the enratei 

" Well don^ parson !" ezdaimed the squire. << Don't bale 
a jot of your eldm." 

" It is a triumph for our united efforts," said Charles. 

" But neither shall have his lot assigned," observed Wihnott. 

'^ Come, Titley," said the squire, " you can talk ihe whole 
of to-morrow to Agnes, and, I dare say, for the remainder of 
your life, about this affair ; but leave off now, and don't be a 
bottle-stopper." 

^^My dear sir," replied Titley, sfcariang from wliiq>eriBg to 
Agnes, " I beg your pardm — ^but, reaify, if my I^e is not 
extttided beyond the usual limits of mortalily, there's no 
chance of my being able to arrive at a oondttsion of aM I have 
to say about it." 

" I care little if yon never do," n^oined the squire ; " so as 
you live long and well." ' 

" I 've a great inclination to break my cnitcl^ and try a 
waltz with Agnes," said Charles, flushed with exe^ement^ and 
rising from his chair. ' 

" Softly, Charles, my dear boy," returned the squir^ re- 
(HTOvingly — " softly, Gt we shaU get into misc^iiiQf ." 

" I feel that I could almost fly," added Chaites. 

" We 'U clip your wii^ if you don't settle in that large 
chair immediately," ref^^ Kate, kughfiB^. 

^ Ye set of chirping crickets," said the squire^ " hold your 
peace for a few seconds. Bere comes our wassail-bowL'* 

Bob, the pink-nosed butler, placed upon the table the wide 
and deep cup, filled to the hnm with s^Mced and fragrant 
drink. ' 

"Ah!" exchumed the sqtur^ smacking his Aiouth^ " there 's 
a link for lips. No nan was evi^ seen to irown when he 
drew them from thia old cup ; and the first that does ad isn't 
fit to drink again." 
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" There's no risk of a mental cloud from Miy one here, I 
imagine/' sidd Wihnott. 

" Not much, if I may judge from appearances," replied the 
squire. " But silence, all of ye. As I have said before, I 
like things to be done after my own way," continued he* 
^^ It 's o^y upon extraordinary occasions I have this 6ld 
fellow — ^friendship's offering I call him — brought from his 
retreat in Bob's pantry. I shouldn't wonder if, in olden times, 
many a feud has been settled where he has been the main- 
spring of conciliation; and, preferring old customs to new- 
fangled fashions, which I abominate, I 've a notion to make 
him a principal witness in our settlement." 

" And a, welcome looker-on he is," replied Wilmott. 

" Which you may be to him for a few moments," rejoined 
the squire, laughing ; '^ but nothing more, till he comes back 
to you in turn." 

"Don't you think, squire," said the curate, hesitatingly, 
''we — that is you — in short — exactly so. Or, in other 
words '* 

" Come parson, use the persuaders," replied the- squire, 
*^ One fly, and it 's done. Hie over !" 

" What I was going to say," rejoined the curate, " is simply 
this — ^that, as — we — being here — and so on — ^it might be ad- 
visable — or, in more consistent language — agreeable — ^to, to, 
to " 

" D — ^n me if I can help swearing!" exclaimed the squire. 
" What do youimean, parson?" 

" Forgive me if I presume," replied the curate. 

" We will forgive any thing, so as you '11 speak," rejoined 
the squire. 

" 'Tis well, then," said the curate, with regained confidence. 
" Suppose the young ladies were to name the day, the happy 
day, before we pledged each other in the old wassail-bowl. 
Would not a zest be added to it ?" 

"Bravely proposed!" ejaculated the squire. "I'll second 
it with all my heart. Now, Kate and Agnes, when is it 
to be?" 

The girls hung their heads, and crimsoned from brow to 
bust. Wilmott and Titley whispered eagerly to each of them ; 
but no reply capie from either. 

" What, no apswer ?" said the squire. " Then we 11 manu- 
facture one for ye. It shall be within a month." 

Not a word was spoken by Agnes or Kate. 
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" There's no objection, parson, I see," continued the squire; 
" so stand all of ye, and form a ring. Take each other's hands, 
and, ere you drink, repeat my words." 

The circle was formed, and the squire clutched the weighty 
cup. 

" May each heart be united," said he, raising the msusive 
vessel high, *^ as each hand is grasped ! May never dissension 
again sever the bond of amity ! But, while we live, may we 
live to know that our own happiness is dependent upon that 
of others!" 



THE END. 
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